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PREFACE. 



Tun is a book for the yoni^;, both in schools and farailies. It 
has a twofold purpose : to supply the learner with some infonna- 
tion respecting the Eastern Nations, with which he comes in 
contact while reading the histories of Greece and Rome : and to 
set before the general reader a brief account of the course of 
ancient civilization in its earliest seats. Besides this general 
purpose, the book is specially designed to aid the study of the 
Scriptures, by placing in their true historical relations those 
allusions to Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Phcenioia, and the Medo- 
Peraian Empire, which form the back-ground of the history of 
Israel from Abraham to Nehemiab. The present work is an 
indispensabie adjunct of the 'Smaller Scripture History;' and 
the two have been written expressly to be used together. 

The same authorities have been followed as in tlie ' Student's 
Ancient History of the East,' of which, however, this book is far 
from being a mere abridgment. It has been written with the 
special view of interesting the young readers for whom it is in- 
tended. The form of narrative is kept almost entirely free from 
discussion ; the latter will be found in the larger wor* by those 
who wish to pursue the study of the subject. The picturesque 
stories of the ancient writers are given side by side with the 
results of recent discoveries ; and the distinction is indicated, in 
preference to an attempt to substitute the latter for the former. 
Such an attempt is premature, till we know far more than we 
do at present of the contemporary native recQida-, wA'Ci^fd.'^'^'-'. 
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these are known, the more do we see the elements of truth pre- 
served in the traditional stories. On every account, therefore, 
those stories should be made familiar to the young reader of 
ancient history. 

Above all is it desirable, that such familiarity should be gained 
with the exquisite stories embalmed in the beautiful Ionic 
language of Herodotus. Many of these, too long for the follow- 
ing pages, and which any other form would only spoil, are 
expressly left to be read in the words of Herodotus himself, and 
as a niotive for the young student to acquire the power so to read 
them. It is not too much to say that, without such power, no 
liberal education can be complete ; and that — whether for the 
beauty of his stories, for the value of his testimony regarding 
ancient oriental history and manners, or for his narrative of the 
Persian Wars — the reading of Herodotus in the original is an 
adequate object for the study of Greek. 

It remains to add, that this work aims at telling what is told 
with sufficient fulness to be clear and interesting, rather than to 
string together the dry bones of a vast number of facts. This 
comparative completeness (for in so small a work it could only 
be comparative) has been studied in the division of the Chapters 
and even of the paragraphs ; not without the idea that, in class 
or family use, each chapter may generally form a single lesson, 
and every paragraph a single act of reading by one pupil. 

A full analysis of the distinct points of information contained 
in the work is given in the ** Chronological Table of Contents," 
the form of which will enable the teacher to use it in the way of 
Questions. Tlie Chronology of each nation is given from its 
own data. The reconciliation of these with each and with 
Scripture is a work yet to be completed. 
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EGYPT AND ETHIOPIA. 



CHAPTEE I. 

EoTPT ^f lehdSji the gift of the Xile. These wonU of Herodolna, the 
** ftitlier of history," desciihe tlio teal linutaof the country,^ well aa 
the bouatj of the river. 

The vast belt of sandy desert which stretches acroaa northern 
Africa and centml Asia, from the Atlantic to the eastern shurta of 
Taitaij, U severed by the three ohaanu of the Nile-valley, the Hod 
8ea, and fli» Fenian Gulf. 

Geology ahewa thai the first of these was probably once, like the 

other two, an arm of the ai a, from the bottom of which it has b,en 

[ la^cd, together with the adjoining iathmuB of Suez. But, duriiif: 

the oomse of human history, the L'oantrj haa shewn the same chief 

featarea, and there <a no ground for the notion thnt the depusils ot 

, - the Nile hava gradually redeemed ite valley from the ata. 

**- The great pozzle of antiquity — "to search out the aomTsca of the 

Nila" — has beta solved, or neatly so, within the List fuw years. If 

not Its Bom'cea, the gnat reaervoira fl-om which it flows, bavo Imkc 

found in the lakes called the Victoria tmil. Wfetst^.^'i^Mii!- 
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From the latter the main stream, or White Bivery issues in 3V 25' 
E. long, and 2^ 45' N. lat. ; and flows northward, increased by 
numerous tributaries, for about 1000 miles to Khartum. Here 
it receives the Bltie Biver (the ancient Astapus), and about 170 
miles lower the Bl€Lck Biver {Tacazz€ or Aiharah, the ancient Asta- 
buras) : names derived from the earthy matters which these turbid 
streams wash down from the highlands of Abyssinia to deposit on 
the soil of Egypt. The part of Ethiopia enclosed between these 
tributaries was called the island of Mero£, and was the seat of a 
great sacerdotal kingdom, connected by kindred and customs with 
Egypt, over which it once ruled for a short time. 

Below its confluence with the Aibarah^ the Nile completes the 
second half of its course without receiving a single tributary. Its 
circuitous passage through the rocky slopes of Nubia is marked by 
a series of rapids, which the Greeks called Cataracts; and the 
lowest of these, called tlie First Caiaract (to those ascending the 
river), has always formed the proper southern boundary of Egypt. 
It lies between tlie islets of PhilsB and Elephantine, a little above 
24° N. latitude, scarcely more than half a degree outside of the 
Tropic of Cancer. Hence it happened that a person looking almost, 
but not quite, perpendicularly down a well, at the noon of the 
longest day, could see the sun reflected in the water. 

Fiom this point the alluvial plain whifh forms the soil of Egypt, 
and through whiih the river flows between high banks of mud, is 
boi dered first by hills of shifting sand, and shut in beyond them 
by two ranges of mountains, which divide it from the Arabian 
Desert on the eaat and the Libyan Desert on the we&t — ^regions 
which the ancients assigned respectively to Arabia and Libya. 

These mountains, which attain tlie height of from 1000 to 1200 
feet opposite to Thebes, are of granite along the upper course of 
the river, and of limestone lower down. The average bn adth of the 
valley is about 7 miles (varying from 2 miles to 10), as far as 
the Pyramids and Memphis, where the two ranges part to the 
east and west, opening up that triangular termination to the valley, 
which the Greeks named from the form of their letter DtUa (A). 

On entering this alluvial plain the river branched out into seven 
mouths, of which only two are now navigable. Their sluggibh 
watei-s formed marshes, which more than once afforded refuge to 
native princes from foreign conquest. The ccast-line of the Delta 
is fringed with extensive lakes. Its surface is intersected by 
nimierous canals, dug by the troops of captives whom the kings 
brought home after their successful foreign wars. The extent of 
the Delta was about 100 miles from north to south, and 200 miles 
along the coast. 
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The yallej of the Nile, north of the First Cataraot, was the 
same thing as the land of Egypt. An oracle of Ammon, the chief 
deity of the land, defined the Egyptians to be the people who 
dwelt below the Cataracts, and drank of the water of the Nile. Ou 
the map it resembles a funnel with a long pipe, or — to use a less 
homely figure — ^its own native lotus-flower spreading out from its 
long stem. 

Hence the natural division of the country, in all ages, into Upper ^ 
and Lower Egypt The former is the long narrow valley, shut in 
by the Ajrabian and Libyan hills, nearly as far as Mempliis : the 
latter is the Delta. This division is denoted by the dual form 
of the Hebrew name Mizraim, tliat is, " the two Mizrs ; " for to 
this day the Arabs, who now possess the land, call it Misr. The . 
old kings of Egypt bore the title of " Lord of the Upper and 
Lower counti-y," and they wore a double crown called Pshentf 
adorned with the papyrus and lotus, as emblems of Lower and 
Upper Egypt, Upper Egypt was also called the Thebaid, from its 
capital, Thebes. A certain portion of the country above Memphis 
was sometimes dibtinguished by the name of Middle Egypt. This 
region, in which lay the famous Lake of Mxris^ and the palace of 
the Labyrinth, was also called the Heptanomis or Seven Nomes. The 
Nomes were the districts (like cantons or counties) into which all 
"Egypt was divided, each containing the land belonging to a city. 

This formation of the country gave its people a security and 
isolation which distinguished them from all other nations. Besides 
the narrow entrance down the valley from the south, Egypt lay 
open only on the three sides of the Delta. The coast could, of 
course, be attacked only by a maritime power ; and no great con- 
quering navy grew up for many ages. The eastern and western 
sides, though undefended by great rivers or mountains, were pro- 
tected by deserts even harder to be ciossed. On the west there 
was little danger from the Libyan barbarians ; and almost all the 
foreign wars of Egypt, whether as invader or invaded, were waged 
with the Ethiopians to the south of the CataraL-t, and the Asiatics 
to the east of the Delta. In such wars, for a period of from 1000 to 
2000 years, she was, with two great exceptions, the aggressor and 
the conqueror. • 

Tliis isolation and security gave a singular character of perma- 
nence to the people and their institutions. While other lands were 
constantly changing their inhabitants, the Egyptians remained 
stationary in the valley where they at first settled, cultivating the 
arts of agriculture and peace, and retaining the civilization which 
they were among the first of the peoples to acquire. "W^ %^<d^ ^ft.'a^ 
as we proceed, the contrast presented by Vi^'B x«sc>\MX.\ft\\^ "CaaX. 
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followed one another in the more open valley of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, surrounded by the homes of warlike and conquering 
races. 

The country, thus guarded by its rocky ranges and broad deserts, 
was fertilized and vivified by its beneficent River, like a great 
life-giving artery, ever pulsating within its narrow limits : for the 
periodic rise and fall of the Nile, which distinguished it from all 
the other rivers of the world, gives Egypt its very existence. Other 
rivers, indeed, overflow and fertilize the surrounding lands, but 
their capricious inundations often carry desolation to life and pro- 
perty. Tlie Nile alone rises at regular intervals, and spreads over 
its valley at once a fertilizing deposit and the water without which 
no agriculture can exist, esjiecially in a hot climate. 

We must not stay to entertain our readers wilh the amusing 
reasons which the ancients guessed at for the inundation : as — to 
name but one — that the sun, driven southwards by the northern 
blasts of winter, dried up the somrces of the river, which filled 
again as he returned northward to his proper course in summer I 
The true cause is found in the periodic rains which follow the 
course of the vertical sun within the tropics. Falling on the 
mountains of Ethiopia, these rains swell the confluents of the Nile, 
which begins to rise in Egypt after the summer solstice (June 2l8t). 
During July the waters mount higher and higher every day. 
About the middle of August the dams are cut, and the water is 
allowed to flow out of the canals which lead it to the further limits 
of the valley. The greatest height is reached in September, and 
after about a fortnight the water gradually retires to its ordinary 
bed. During the inundation, the land bears the aspect of a vast 
lake, out of which the towns— standing on hills or artificial em- 
bankments — rise like islands. 

When the waters subside, they leave behind a thick black mud, 
which is superior to the richest manure, and produces extraordi- 
nary crops with hardly any cultivation. The ground requires 
neither plough nor spade to prepare it for the seed, which, after 
being scattered upon the soil and trodden in by cattle, springs 
up rapidly under the hot sun of that climate. It was this which 
made Egypt the granary of the ancient world, from the time of the 
Jewish patriarchs to the downfall of the Boman Empire, and which 
still keeps it a great corn-growing country. 

But this inundation is subject to variations of degree, which are 
the more dangerous from the very reliance placed on its regularity. 
The rise has been always watched with the deepest anxiety, and 
ftt Tarious places there were " Nilometers" — stone pillars divided 
illto cubits and palms — to measure its height. An ancient one is 
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Btill to be seen at Elephantine ; that at Cairo is of the times of the 
Caliphs. The rise of " a good Nile " is about 24 feet. If it much 
exceeds this, the floods sweep away houses, people, and cattle, and 
leave the ground too sodden for the seed. If it falls below 18 feet, 
** the lean kine," the years of famine, " eat up the fat kine," the 
years of plenty ; nay, the wretched pecisants have been known to 
eat each other. But both these extremes are rare. 

The exuberant fertility of the well-watered and ever-virgin soil 
secures that surplus of food which at once promotes population, 
stimulates the production of luxuries, and gives leisure for the 
cultivation of art and science. The labour and forethought re- 
quired to secure the easy harvest, to store up food to last while 
the fields were covered, and to protect their dwellings from the 
flood, preserved the Egyptians from the idleness common in fertile 
lands. Nay more, the circumstances of the inundation had a direct 
tendency to call forth their inventive powers. To calculate the 
time of its recurrence required a knowledge of Astronomy ; and the 
Egyptians are said to have first discovered the true length of the 
year from the sun*s path among the stars. The art of Geometry 
was needed to restore the landmarks swept away by the inunda- 
tion. Engineering was required to carry the flood to lands beyond 
its natural reach, in order to provide for an increcise of population. 
Canals were dug to -conduct the water where it was wanted, and 
its course was controlled by sluices, dykes, and similar means. Of 
certain other great works of engineering connected with the river, 
we shall have to speak in the proper place. Navigation^ in the 
wider sense, was never much ctdtivated by the Egyptians; but 
their river and canals made them boatmen from the earliest times. 

Next to an abundant supply of food, social prosperity depends 
on easy means of communication. One of the greatest difficulties 
with which an infant state has to struggle is the absence of roads ; 
and till these are made, each part of the community must remain 
isolated, and dependent upon itself for the supply of its wants. 
But the Egyptians had from the beginning a natural "silent 
highway" — broad, level, uninterrupted, and adapted, by a curious 
provision of nature, for traffic as well up as down the stream. The 
northerly winds from the Mediterranean, which enable vessels to 
ascend the river, prevail during three-quarters of the year, and 
blow most steadily during the inundation, when the stream is 
strongest. These winds were called by the Greeks Etesian or 
yearly winds. 

Even the moral and religious ideas of the Egyptians were in- 
fluenced by the river, to which they felt that they owed their v<Kt.^ 
existence, as well as all the blessings ^Vv\c\i \\. xvjAaeoiSi^ lot. '^'ecx 
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from the deTcmiing desert. Mence there was ever before their eyea 
ft struggle between Lift and Death. The Nile, never growing old, 
renewing ita life every year, and calling forth natare into a new 
and vigorous existence, was the sTmbol of Life. The Desert, with 
ita sombre hues, its nnchanging appearance, its deadeoiag and 
desolating iafluence, was the symbol of Deatli. By a personiflcft- 
tion of these contending powers, the Nile, repreaenting Life, b imo 
the Good Power, or Oiirit ; the Desert, rcpreaeating Death, tlie Evil 
Power, or Typhon. 

On the margin of the Talley, too, the Egyptians buried theii; 
dead, beyond the reach of the inundation. Preserved by the 
climate and by the practice of embalmment, the ever-growing 
numbers of the departed seemed to hem in the fleeting generation, 
and to keep elwnys before them the idee of death — bnt of a death 
free from corruption, and ready for the renewal of life. While on 
the margin of their valley they were disputing the means of exist- 
ence with the devouring sand, they were also, disputing with 
corruption their own persons and immortality. The present age 
seemed only a small moment in time ; while the other world 
appeared vast, unlimited, and eternal. Accordingly, tbia life was 
regarded by the Egyptians as only a preparation for a higher and 
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Scribe with bis inkstand upon the table. One pen is put behind his ear, and he is 

writing with another. ' 



CHAPTER n. 

THE MONUMENTS OP BGTPT, AND THEIB HISTOBIOAL VALXHE. 

The same hope of immortality, which led the Egyptians to pre- 
serve the bodies of their dead by the process of embalmment 
impelled them to construct m :>nimients, which are at once the most 
ancient, the most massive, and the most durable, that the world 
has ever seen. Those monuments, too, bear the impress of the 
religious character of the people. All is stately, solemn, and of 
majestic simplicity, as became tiie works of those who were building 
for eternity. 

Here again the nature of their country came to their aid. The 
rocks on either side of the river yielded an unlimited supply of 
stone, of almost every variety, for the Egyptian workman ; while the 
Nile afforded the ready means of conveying the largest masses from 
one part of the country to another. In ascending the Nile from the 
Delta, two parallel courses of limestone accompany the traveller for 
a long distance ; and from these were hewn the blocks which were 
piled up to form the famous pyramids, besides the materials of many 
other buildings. A little above Thebes began the red sandstone, of 
which most of the Egyptian temples were built. In the neigiibour- 
hood of Syene, the particular kind of granite appears, to which the 
mime of syenite has been given ; and on the eastern bank of the 
river are the granite quarries, from which the obelisks and colossal 
statues have been hewn. One obelisk still remains there, cut out 
but never removed from its native rock. 
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In the mountainous district between the Nile and the Bed Sea 
there is a still greater variety. Here are found quarries of white 
marble, of porphyry, of basalt, and of the fine green breccia, which 
is known by the name of Verde d*Egitio. The same district was 
rich in other mineral treasures ; in gold, emerald, iron, copper, and 
lead. 

The Egyptians must have possessed iron at an early period, since 
without it they could not have worked the hard rocks of the granite 
quarries. They found this metal, as well as copper, in the peninsula 
of Sinai, where we still see the refuse of the mines which were 
worked under their earliest kings. 

Besides the monimients themselves, the Egyptians have left for 
us the sculptured and painted views of tlie processes by which they 
were constructed. Groups of labourers are seen carving and polishing 
colossal statues, and dragging them on rollers to the vessels in wliich 
they were floated down the Nile ; whilst inscriptions tell us the 
number of men employed, and the time taken on the voyage. 

Other pictures show the whole process of making the bricks, which 
were largely used in the construction of walls and fortresses, such 
as the " treasure cities, Piihom and Eaamses," which the captive 
Israelites built for thtir great oppressor. One striking picture 
exhibit^, not indeed the Israelites themselves, but captives of a 
kindred race under an earlier Pharaoh, kneading the clay, and 
moulding it into bricks, which are carried in boxes slung from 
a yoke across the shoulders. Tiie "taskmasters" either stand over 
ti»e labourers armed witli sticks, or apply the bastinado to a pros- 
trate workman. Even so " the officers of the children of Israel, 
whicli Piiaranh's taskmasters had set over them, were beaten, and 
demanded. Wherefore have ye not fulfilled your task in making 
bricks?" (Exodus y. 14). 

AH public buildings, temples, palaces, and other moniunents — 
except in the very earliest period — were covered with sculptured 
reliefs and pictures of the deeds of the sovereigns who erected them, 
and of religious subjects. Nor is this all: even from the early 
periods at whicli the public monuments present blank surfaces, the 
internal walls of the tombs are adorned with pictures, in which the 
deceased is made to live over again his life on earth. Besides their 
inestimable value, as placing the actual life of Egypt before our 
eyes, these tombs, closed up since their first completion, are even 
more trustworthy than the public monuments, many of the records 
of which have been defaced — records which, even when perfect, may 
have been falsified in the interest of the priestly scribes, or to 
glorify despotic kings. 

Thus far we have spoken of sculptures and pictures ; but these 
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are a riddle without some written interpretation. It is our posses- 
sion of this that has lately given to the history of Egypt the charm 
of an unveiled mystery. While still a mystery, it had a peculiar 
attraction, especially from its connection with the earliest records 
of the Bible. Egypt was already a powerful kingdom when visited 
by Abraham, a mere wayfarer in the land promised to his children ; 
and the Exodus, which first made Israel a nation, falls under an 
advanced period of the Egyptian monarchy. But the reader who 
looks to his Bible for the history of Egypt will be greatly dis- 
appointed. Nothing can be more vivid and more truthful than its 
scenes of Egyptian life and manners ; but the history, which these 
touches enliven, is only that of " Israel in Egypt." There is no 
history of the country itself, and the very identity of the kings is 
concealed under the common title of Pharaoh.^ " Egypt, in fact, 
appears as the instrument of Providence for furthering its eternal 
purpose, but only as forming the background and contrast to that 
free spiritual and moral element which was to arise out of Israel '' 
(Bunsen). 

But when Moses, in his training as the son of Pharaoh's daughter, 
was learning in Egypt the writing which he used for the Penta- 
teuch, that art had been employed for centuries to perpetuate the 
native records. Embedded in the centre of the Great Pyramid, 
which is older than the time of Abraham, we see not only written 
characters, preserving the names of the kings who built it, but cha- 
racters of such a form as to prove that the art was far advanced, and 
already applied to the commonest uses. The names, which have 
evidently been painted roughly on the stones while still in the royal 
quarries — like the " broad arrow " of our own government — are not 
in that earliest style of picture-writing called " hieroglyphics," but 
in the freer hand called "cursive." Of these various forms and 
of the whole system of Egyptian writing, we shall speak among the 
other arts and sciences of Egypt. 

In the tombs of the same age we have a still more striking proof 
of the advanced state of ^^^i^ ^ the art. There we already see 
the hieroglyphic symbol l/Hly which denotes " writing " — th^ 
inh-jKd And reed penyVfiih * the pa^'^ on which the scribe 

spread his thick carbonaceous ink, which has lasted to the present 
day, together with the paper on which it was written. For, as if to 
crown the natural gifts which marked Egypt as the earliest home of 
civilization, her beneficent river supplied her with the papyrus reed, 

1 We may as well state, thus early, that this word, so familiar to us from our 
Bibles, is not a name^ but a royal title. Its exact etymology and meaning are dis- 
puted : the interpretation mo;it generally received explains it aa " \Jcl<& «3»Xk. vA Bn.!'^ 
(t.e. the Sun-god). 
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the Latin name of which gives ns otir word paper, and its Greek 
name, byhlua^ the word for hook, perpetuated in our Bible (the Book'^. 
The stem of the papyrus was split, and its inner membrane spread 
out into long leaves, about 3 palms. in width, and joined with gluten 
into a long strip, which could be rolled up into a volume (Lat. volnmen, 
a roll), and can still be unrolled without cracking. The writing 
was from right to left,* in the direction of the length of the strip, 
and in lines of convenient length (about 6 or 8 inches), arranged in 
columns, which also succeeded each other from right to left. The 
whole length of the slip, or— in other words — the size of the volume, 
was of course governed by the matter to be contained in the book. 

These papyri— as they are called for the sake of distinction— have 
been for the most part preserved in the closed tombs and the 
mummy-cases of the dead. Those placed in libraries above ground 
— as in the great " Hall of Bi 'ks," which Eameses II. (the Pharaoh 
under whom Moses was born) attached to his palace at Thebes — 
have of course perished. They are for the most part religious, as is 
natural &om the places of their deposit ; but some are historical and 
official documents, of immense value for Egyptian history. Others 
contain poems and romances ; and among these it is startling to find 
Vk fairy tale — ^the oldest in the world — composed for the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, when a young prince, by order of his father, the great 
oppressor of the Israelites. 

These books, together with the carved inscriptions with which 
the monuments are covered, have been well described as " a library 
of stones and papyri in myriads of volumes." Of the wonderful 
^ discovery, by which their unknown characters and language have 
been deciphered within our own memory, we shall speak in its 
proper place. Their production, multiplicity, and preservation 
will be best described in the words of two of the most eminent 
students of their contents. 

Dr. Lepsius, who has published the best collection of the Egyptian 
monuments, arranged in chronological order, speaks thus: — "An 
intense desire after posthumous fame and a place in history seems 
to have been universal in ancient Egypt. This exhibits itself in 
the incredible multitude of monuments of all descriptions, which 
have been found in the valley of the Nile. All the principal cities 
of Egypt were adorned with temples and palaces. Towns of lesser 
note, and even villages,- were always distinguished by one temple at 
least — oftener more. 

" These temples were filled with the statues of gods and kings, 

* The writing engraved on the monuments is also tometimex in horizontal lines, 
eliher from right to left, or from left to right, but more usually in vertical 
oolamos. 
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generally colossa], and hewn from costly stones. Their walls, also, 
within and without, were covered with coloured reliefs. To adorn 
and maintain these public buildings was at once the duty and pride 
of the kings of Egypt. But even these were rivalled by the more 
opulent classes of the people in their care for the dead, and in the 
hewing and decoration of sepulchral chambers. In these things 
the Egyptians very far surpassed the Greeks and Bomans, as well 
as other known nations of antiquity. 

" Still further to enhance to after times the value of thf se ever- 
during monuments of ancient Egypt, it was universal with the 
inhabitants to cover their works of art of every description wiih 
hieroglyphics, the purport of which related strictly to the monuments 
on which they were inscribed. No nation that ever lived on the 
earth has made so much use of its written system, or applied it to a 
purpose so strictly historical, as ancient Egypt. There was not 
a wall, a platform, a pillar, an architrave, a frieze, or even a door- 
post, in an Egyptian temple, which was not carved, within, without, 
and on every available surface, with pictures in relief. There is not 
one of these reliefs that is not history ; some of them representing 
the conquests of foreign nations ; others the offerings and devotional 
exercises of the monarch by whom the temple, or portion of the 
temple, on which the relief stood, had been constructed. Widely 
different from the temples of Greece and Home, on which inscrip- 
tions were evidently regarded as unwelcome additions, forming 
no part of the original architectural design, but, on the contrary, 
interfering with and marring it— the hieroglyphic writings were 
absolutely essential and indispensable to the decoration of a perfect 
Egyptian temple. 

" This writing, moreover, was by no means confined to constructions 
of a public nature, such as temples or tombs, but was also inscribed 
oft objects of art of every other conceivable description. Nothing, 
even down to the palette of a scribe, the style with which a Irdy 
painted her eye-laehes with powdered antimony, or even a walking- 
stick, was deemed too insignificant to be inscribed with the name 
of its owner, and a votive dedication of the object itself to hia 
patron divinity. Inscriptions with the names of the artists or 
owners, so rare on the remains of Greece and Rome, are the uni- 
Tersal rule in Egyptian art. There was no colossus too great, and 
no amulet too small, to be inscribed with the name of its owner, and 
some account of the occasion on which it was executed.'* 

Of the wonderful preservation of these records for historic use. 
Baron Bunsen thUs speaks :—*' No nation of the earth has shewn so 
much zeal and ingenuity, so much method and regularity, vx\«^t^« - 
ing the details of private life, as the Egyptians, "^o c«vkqN.t3 \si Hioftk 
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world has afforded greater facilities for indulging such a propensity 
than Egypt, with its limestone and granite, its dry climate, and the 
protection afforded by its desert against the overpowering force of 
nature in southtrn zones. Such a country was adapted, not only 
for securing its monmnents against dilapidation, both above and 
below ground, for thousands of years, but even for preserving them 
as perfect as the day they were erected. In the North, rain and 
frost corrode; in the South, the luxuriant vegetation cracks or 
obliterates the monuments of time. China has no architecture to 
bid defiance to thousands of years ; Babylon had but bricks ; in 
India the rocks can barely resist the wanton power of nature. 
Egypt is the monumental land of the earth, as the Egyptians are 
the monumental people of history. Their contemporary records, 
therefore, are at once the earliest and most certain source of all 
Egyptian research.'* 

It is to the existence of these contemporary records that Egypt 
owes her place a*s the first country that has a history ; for the records 
of man's primeval life, inthe book of Genesis^ ai-e not the history of 
a nation. History treats of the hiunnn race as civilized, and as 
organized into political societies, and it begins only when it can be 
based upon contemporary records. Hence we must carefully dis- 
tinguish between those monuments which are contemporary with 
the events recorded on them, and those which are of a later date. 
An inscription or sculpture carved in stone is not necessarily more 
trustworthy than a written book, nor the latter than an oral 
tradition. Often, indeed, tradition perpetuates truths which 
formal records have obscured. The sculptured shrines, in which 
Thothmes HI. and Eameses H. (the greatest kings of the most 
flourishing period of the Theban Monarchy) are represented as 
adoring a long series of their royal ancestors, and the list of kings 
in the Turin papyrus, also of the date of Eameses II., are ifi- 
valuable records of the traditions which had come down to that age 
about the monarchy ; but still their value is vastly below that of 
the pictures and inscriptions and papyri, which record contemporary 
ei^nts. How far we possess such authorities for the successive 
periods of Egyptian history, will appear as we proceed. 
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CHAPTER m. 

EPOCHS OP EOVPTIAN mffTORT. 

The real history of Egypt, and of the ancient world, begins with 
her moBt aocieiit Pyrnmidt, It ia cot merely tliat theae wonderful 
Btruclores oorao forward on the page of history as the oldest works 
of man— -jnst as their forma rise upon the troveUer's sight across 
the plain of Egypt, exciting never-failing admiratioD ; — but, juat as 
their real graodenr is only seen on a near approach, so their tma 
historic significance was only revealed when the names of theii 
builders were found inscribed npon them. It is this which 
justlQes Lepsius's description of the most ancient of tbem all as 
" the Pyramid of Cheops, to nhick thf Jint link of our monumental 
hiitory U faiteaed immovably, not only tor Egyptian, but for Uni- 
versal History." 

There is, indeed, a traditional history of Egypt, beginning from 
a &r earlier time, which must not be treated with contempt. AU 
traditions deserre esamination by the light of probability and 
known facts : hut they can only be accepted as hidory, when tbej 
may ho traced up to contemporaneous sourcea. Such traditions werp 
preserved by the Egyptian priests, who were the depositaries of all 
learning, and who imparted to curious travellers just as much of 
them as they pleased. 

VoTomost among such travellers, who have left us the result of 
their enquiries, was Hebodotcb of Haucahnasbus, who Ui«^ '^i^ 
the middle of the 5th century B.O. Thep^m. iKi'HtoEla.^ia-s*'*'^ 
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the causes and events of the great wars between Persia and Greece 
led him to devote a whole book of his history to an account of 
Egypt, and he visited that country to collect information, which he 
obtained almost wholly from the priests. 

Unable to read their books or the inscriptions on the monuments, 
he must have often misunderstood them, and must often have been 
imposed upon. For it was their habit to falsify, or to put a gloss 
upon, the calamitous events of their history, and they kept back 
certain kinds of information through religious motives. Indeed, on 
this point Herodotus himself was very scrupulous, and he tells us 
that he avoided speaking about the gods, except only their names. 

Nor does he give any full and connected account of the history 
of Egypt. Like a traveller writing home to his friends, he appears 
to select from his notes what was most interesting and amusing to 
himself ; and his notes — like those of many later travellers — seem 
often to have got misplaced. Still his truthfulness is as con- 
spicuous as the straightforward simplicity with which he tells his 
story, not without many a dash of quaint irony. An immense 
value is added to his testimony by the good faith with which he 
repeats statements that seemed incredible to himself, but which 
fuller information has explained. We should have lost many a gem 
of truth had he acted on any other principle than the following : — 
" Such as think the tales told by the Egyptians credible, are free 
to accept them for history. For my own part, I propose to myself, 
throughout my whole work, faithftUly to record the traditions of the 
several nations." 

Herodotus gathered most of his information from the priests of 
Memphis, and of Sais, the city of the Delta most frequented by the 
Greeks, and his descriptions apply chiefly to Lower Egypt. On 
the other hand, Diodorus Siculus (the Sicilian), who visited 
Egypt about 400 years later, records chiefly what he learned at 
Thebes, and he gives the history mostly of Upper Egypt. He 
supplies some things omitted by Herodotus, but is far inferior to 
him in fidelity and good sense. 

When Egypt became subject to the Greek dynasty of the Pto- 
lemiesj those great patrons of learning wished to have her records in 
the Greek language. Under the second Ptolemy surnamed Phila- 
delphus (B.C. 285-247), a native historian compiled a History of 
Egypt, in Greek, from the records laid up in the temples. This 
historian was Manetho, a priest of Sebennytus in the Delta. His 
'History* is lost, except a few fragments; but the ancient wi iters 
on chronology have preserved his Lists of Kings, arranged in Thirty 
••Dynasties," with the numbers of years that the kings reigned and 
that the dynasties la;>ted. 
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We should only deceive the learner by repeating these lists, cus if 
they were like those of the kings in the History of England. In 
their early part they are evidently fabulous ; and the copyists have 
corrupted both the names and the numbers. While all the dynasties 
appear to succeed one another in order, from the First to the Thir- 
tieth, there is good proof that some of them ruled contemporaneously 
in different parts of Egypt. Manetho registers only the names of 
kings recognized by the priests ; and the monuments prove that he 
has made many omissions — just as if an English historian were to 
leave out the Commonwealth and Cromwell. He has also bridged 
over gaps caused by revolutions and foreign conquests ; for it was a 
maxim of the Egyptian monarchy that ** the king never dies," and 
to every Pharaoh another Pharaoh must immediately succeed. 

But all these are only faults in a genuine record of the traditional 
history of the Egyptian Monarchy. They prevent our accepting 
the Lists ascribed to Manetho, unless they are confirmed by the 
monuments ; but the Lists remain invaluable as an index or shdeton^ 
by which to arrange the information gained from all sources. 

The Dynasties of Manetho are named (with a very few excep- 
tions) from the cities which were the seat of each. The chief of 
these were Memphis, in Lower, and Thebes, in Upper Egypt, the 
capitals of Egypt in the two great epochs of her highest prosperity. 
From before the time of Abraham till after that of Joseph, the 
capital was at Memphis ,* but, during the latter part of this period, 
the country was subject to a foreign race from Asia — the " Shepherd 
Kings,** who overthrew tlie native " Old Memphian Monarchy." 

Before tliis, however, a new kingdom— founded probably on an 
old one, which tlirew off the supremacy of Memphis— called the 
" Middle Monarchy," had gained strength in the Upper country, 
especially in the part afterwards called "Middle Egypt." Its 
kings at length expelled the Sliepherds, and founded the "New 
Theban Monarciiy," under which Egypt became the first of the 
great Eastern Empires, and to which belongd the time of Moses 
and the Exodus. 

The decline of this empire gave room for the revival of various 
kingdoms in Lower Egypt, all of which, as well as that of Thebes, 
were overwhelmed by a second foreign conquest, — this time from 
Ethiopia. This age derives peculiar interest from the mention of 
its kings in Scripture hy their 'proper name* — no longer as mere 
Fharaohs—^s warring with Judah and Assyria. Such are Shitihdk^ 
who conquered Rehoboam ; Zerdh the Cushite (Ethiopian), who was 
defeated by Asa ; and the Ethiopians, So — who espoust d tlie cause 
of the last king of Israel against Assyria— and Tirl^Mhsiks.^ -^N^a 
came out to fight against Seiinachetib. T^Y^sX "^cvsi^^ ««^% ^S^bwl- 
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baddpn, and his successor, Asshur-bani-pal, reduced Egypt, for a 
time, to vassalage under Assyria. 

When the Assyrian Empire began to wane before the growing 
power of the Medes, a new Egyptian kingdom, founded by Psam- 
metichus, revived much of the prosperity of the ancient dynasties. 
Having its capital at SaU, on the western branch of the Nile— the 
branch chiefly used by voyagers from Greece— this monarchy gave 
a new character to Egyptian policy by the encouragement of Greek 
trade and the employment of Greek mercenaries. But tliis policy 
gave a fatal blow to the old national spirit, and so made the Persian 
conquest easier. 

This period has a twofold interest, as being the first in which the 
Greeks wrote the history of Egypt from their own knowledge, 
and because of its connection with Scripture history. Unlike the 
shadowy forms of Menes and Mocris, Cheops and Cephrenes, Nito- 
cris and Sesostris, — the Suite kings, Psammetichus, Necho, Apries, 
and Amasis, stand out in the pages of Herodotus with a clear 
historic reality ; and two of them appear in Scripture as connected 
with the last age of the Jewish monarchy— the Pharaoh- Nechoh 
who slew Josiah, deposed Jehoahaz, and was himself defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar — and the Plmraoh-Hophra (Apries), whose league 
with Zedekiah provoked a destructive invasion from Babylon. 

The conquest of Egypt by Carabyses (b.o. 527 or 525) put an end 
to the independent Egyptian monarchy, which had lasted (with but 
two partial interruptions, the Shepherd and Ethiopian conquests) 
for not less than 1500 or 2000 years— a duration unparalleled in the 
history of the world. But even within the two centuries of the Per- 
sian domination (b.c. 525-332) successful revolts restored Egypt to 
independence for about a third of the whole period (b.c. 414-353), 

Egypt submitted to Alexander in b c. 332 ; and, upon his death, 
the country became subject to the Hellenistic dynasty of the Pto» 
LEMiES for just three centuries (b.c. 323-30). Its new capital on 
the Mediterranean — called Alexandria^ after its founder — became 
a favoured seat of commerce and of Greek learning and civilization. 
But the Ptolemies conformed to the national religioji and insti- 
tutions, and inscribed their nam( s in Egyptian characters upon 
new monuments, which were built in the ancient style. 

The last of the Ptolemies was the famous Cleopatra, the power 
of whose charms, first over Cresar, and then over Antony, seemed 
likely to make Egypt the S( at of an Eastern Empire, and to raise 
Alexandria to the rank attained more than three centuiies later 
by Constantinople. But the battle of Actium decided the supre- 
macy of the West, and Egypt became a province of the Boman 
Emplie under Augustus (b.c. 30). 
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t Hiatoi7 of Egypt U divided into the following 



ThoB the anoi 
eight periods : — 

I. Tha Old Mtmphian JtfonaroAy. —Probably about B.C. 2000-1800 
or 1750. 

II. The Middle Monarchy and the She^ierd Kings. — Ptobably 
about B.a 1800 or 1750-1500. 

m. The Nea ThOan Mmarelig.—Ahoot B.C. 1500-1100. 

IV. The Kingdomt of the Delia, aad the Etluojiiatt Conqueal. — 
About B.C. 1100-660. 

V. The Later SaOa Jlfonare/iy.— B.C. 660 (or vety nearly bo) to 527 



TIL The Greek Dpwuty of 1U Pfoltmiiw.— B.C. 323-30. 
VIIL Egypt under IKe Btnaan Empire, till the Arab Con^tett.— 
t.0. 30 to A.i>. 610. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



The tradilunjs of Egypt— lite those of Babylonia, Qiina, and 
most eastern nations— claimed a fubuloos antiquity for tha nation, 
and made the goda its earliest kings. Peibaps this indicates a 
time ivhen the prieata were tte mlers; or it may have been but 
a part of the same exalted idea of royal autliority which afterwaida 
regarded the kings as gods. The priests told Herodotus that for 
thoosaDds of years Egypt had gods for its rulers, who dwelt upon the 
earth with men, one being always supreme above the rest. Manetho 
prefixes to his thirty dynasties of men one of gods and demigods, 
who reigned for nearly 25,(100 years. Thia number was probably an 
imaginary cycle, connected with a system of technical chronology. 
We shall meet with a similar cycle (but of greater length) in the 
traditions of Babylonia. 

The first man who reigned over Egypt was believed to bo Mna 
or JtTena', in Greek Meneb. Some tako his name to signify merely 
Man. He was a native of Thii, in Upper Kgypt, and head of tlie 
Firit Dynasty of Thinile Ki'ngi, To him was ascribed the founda- 
tion of Memphis, He gained the site of the city and the great 
temple of Pkiha (Hephrestus or Vulcan) by raising a dyke to force 
the Nile into a new channel. He was said to have made conquests 
in Ethiopia, and to have been killed there by a hippopotamus. In 
aflertimes, these first steps in the foundation of the kingdom were 
regarded as corruptions of a state of primitive simplicity ; and 
a king, who felt that Egypt was declining, vented his regrets in a 
curse on Mcues as the first innovator. This Tnephachthus, father 
of Uocchoris, who lived in the 8th century n.c, was the true type of 
the never-failing generation who " praise the time bygone." 
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Manetho's Second Dynasty is also Thinite, and seems to have a 
close connection with the Thirds which is Memphian. To various 
kings of these three dynasties are ascribed the first elements of 
material civilization, science, religion, and legislation. Athothis, 
the son of Menes, is distinguished (like a king of the Third Dynasty, 
perhaps the same under another name) by the possession of great 
medi<^ knowledge, the patronage of letters, and the first use of 
hewn stones in temple-building. Another king is celebrated as the 
first author of the sacred books ; a third for the introduction of ani- 
mal-worship, which is thus marked as an innovation ; a fourth lega- 
lized the succession of women to the crown ; and a fifth was a giant. 

These traditions indicate the foundation of a civilized state in 
Egypt before the bep:inmng of recorded history, with the germ of 
those political and religious institutions which endured for pro- 
bably not less than 2000 years. They represent that state as 
having its origin in the valley of Upper Egypt ; the narrow limits 
of which may have been the reason for fixing the capital at the 
site of Memphis, just where the valley opens out upon the Delta. 
When Memphis became the capital, the old city of This may have 
been for a time the seat of a viceroyalty of Upper Egypt, some- 
times superseded by the direct rule of the Memphian king. This 
Would account for the connection between the First and Second 
{Thinite) and the Third (Memphian) Dynasties. 

The ground itself about Memphis bore witness, in historic times, 
to the preparation it required. The river appears to have divided 
about 14 miles above the city, and while its chief branch fiowed 
close to the western sand-hills — through which a great part of 
the water ran to waste — the other branch was only suflRcient to 
convert the Delta into a marsh. The " dyke of Menes " turned the 
current from the Libyan hills into the middle of the valley, where 
a bed of clay confined the water to its channel ; and Memphis was 
built on the site thus gained upon the left bank. Herodotus tells 
us of the care with which the dyke was kept up in his time by the 
Persians, lest the inundation should burst upon Memphis ; but all 
trace of it has been long since obliterated by the rise of the soil. 

These works were real, though the kings to whom 
they were ascribed have for us only a traditional exist- 
ence: they may have lived or they may not. The 
name of Menes is indeed found upon the monuments ;* 
but only in a much later age. The carved hiero- 

^ We give the hieroglyphic name of Menes as an example of the 
Egyptian mode of representing royal names within an oval frame oi 
eartoucke. The three characters stand for m, n, and a or ai, vsA \^% -AK&^i^ 

whole Is read Mka or Mrnai. 
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glyphs which make up the name on a tablet of Barneses n. (for 
example) are no more proof of the existence of Menes himself than 
the five letters which compose it on this printed page. The learner 
must not accept everything that is found upon a monument, but 
enquire when and by whom the record was made. The first records 
that we can trace to their authors are those, already mentioned, 
upon the stones of the Great Pyramid, and upon the walls of con- 
temporary tombs. 

But the works upon which we find these very records already 
testify in many ways to the existence of a mighty, wealthy, and 
highly civilized kingdom. Of that kingdom there can be no doubt 
that Memphis was the seat, and its position was well fitted for the 
capital of all Egypt. One of its hieroglyphic titles is " the land 
of the pyramid;" another is "the abode of Phtha," its patron 
deity. Its Egyptian name, Memfi, Memhe, or, more fully, Men-nofre 
(jitatwn^ or place, of the good) is variously interpreted : perhaps it 
means both " the tomb of the good one (Osiris)," and " the harbour 
of the blessed," as the place to which tiie Egyptians were brought 
for burial. 

And, as death rules in the history of the world, the necropolis 
of Memphis still exists, while the city of the living is only marked 
by shapeless mounds and the substructions of buildings covering 
a space of three leagues in circuit. The chief remaining monu- 
ment is a fallen and mutilated colo^us of Bameses II., which 
once adorned the great temple of the god Phtha. This btatue, the 
height of which, when entire, is estimated at above 42 feet, lies pros- 
trate in a trench amidst a grove of palm-trees, which shade the 
village of Mitrdhenny, about 10 miles south of Cairo; but this 
modem capital is on the opposite — the east or right— bank of the 
river. The site of Memphis is also marked by another colossus of 
Bameses II., a tablet of the same king, with the title " Lc^rd of the 
assemblies, like his father Phtha,'* and a few other statues and 
fragments of sculpture. 

The traveller, who has searched out these few relics of the capital 
in which the Memphian kings held their state while alive, has only 
to lift his eyes to see their imperishable tombs standing out on the 
north-western horizon at the distance of several miles. In the reli- 
gious philosophy of Egypt -as of most primitive nations — the day- 
spring of light and life was in the East ; the We^t was the land of 
dieirkness and of death, the realm of Amenti (the Greek Hades), 
Thither they ferried their embalmed dead, in the boat which sym- 
bolized the sacred bark of Osiris, across the lake which was said to 
have been dug by Menes, to the vast Necropolis, which extended 
for about 15 miles alonsr tlie foot-terraces of the Libyan range, from 
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Jizek on the north to Sahkara on the sonth. This space contains 
about 30 tombs of the kings of Memphis, towering over the sub- 
ternmean sepulchres of their subjects, above whom they had been 
unapproachably exalted during life. 

All who have visited the Pyramids bear the same testimony to 
the emotions which they excite. We choose the description of I)ean 
Stanley : — " The approach to the Pyramids (by one travelling west- 
ward firom Cairo and the banks of the Nile) is at first a rich green 
plain, and then the Desert ; that is, they are just at the beginning 
of the Desert, on a ridge which of itself gives them a lift above the 
valley of the Nile. It is impossible not to feel a thrill as one finds 
oneself drawing nearer to the greatest and most ancient monuments 
in the world, to see them coming out stone by stone into view, and 
the dark head of the Sphinx peering over the lower sandhills. Yet 
the usual accounts are correct, which represent this nearer sight as 
not impressive ; their size diminishes, and the clearness with which 
you see their several stones strips them of their awful and myste- 
rious character. It is not till you are close under the Great Pyramid, 
and look up at the huge blocks rising above you into the sky, that 
the consciousness is forced upon you that this is the nearest approach 
to a mountain that tlte art of man has produced!^ 
" The emotions thus excited in minds of the highest order for 
nearly forty centuries form the justification of the builders. To 
those who talk of wasted labour, and calculate the miles of railway 
cutting and embankment to which the mass of the Great Pyramid 
is equal, it is enough to answer that that was not an age of rail- 
ways, as ours is not an age of Pyramids. Each achievement is 
great in its own kind ; and neither need be disparaged except when 
compared with moral triumphs : — 

" Wisdom alone outonilds the Pyramids : 
Her monaments shall stand when Egypt's falL" 

The dignity and durability required for monuments, which were 
also temples of deified kings, are secured by their vast solid mass 
and pyramidal form ; but, more than this, the singular adaptation of 
that form to the country marks them as artistic works of the highest 
order. Seen over the level plain of Egypt, they have the efifcct of 
mountains ; as a traveller observes — " they merely supply the other- 
wise flat-topped landscape with acute hill-points, without offering 
anything approaching to strongholds for war, or gathering-halls for 
peace." Like the cathedral spires of the middle ages, they are the 
landmarks of a yast space, which sets them before the eye in all 
their sacred dignity. Their huge mass is in harmony with all the 
objects that surround them, and with the verj ^\ML^«^<£t^*Cv^^«sSlS^ 
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which they are seen. Henoe they could dispense with decoration^ 
which would only have Injured their effect ; and its absence, not 
only from the pyramids, but from a neighbouring temple, perhaps 
bears witness of an age anterior to image-worship. 

With a few exceptions,' this type of monument is peculiar to the 
earliest ages of the Egyptian monarchy. The pyramids stand in 
groups along the western margin of the Nile valley, over a spaoe 
of nearly 70 miles (30° to 29° N. lat.). Those which may safely 
be referred to the Necropolis of Memphis reach for about 20 miles, 
from the ruined pyramid of Ahou-Roash on the north to the southern- 
most pyramid of Dashoor. The most interesting of all are the 
three large pyramids of Jizehy^ which were ascribed by Herodotus 
to kings whose names have now been found upon them, as well as 
in neighbouring monuments. They stand en Echelon * on the plat- 
form of native rock, which raised them, . like the rest of tho Mem- 
phian necropolis, above the reach of the inundation. The north- 
easternmost is the " First" or " Great Pyramid" of Cheops {Khufu 
or Shufu) ; the next, which is nearly as large, is the " Second Py- 
ramid *' of Chephren {Shafre) ; the " Third," which is much smaller, 
but of choicer materials, is that of Mycerinus {Menkar^), 

Like all the other pyramids, they have a square base, with its 
sides facing exactly to the cardinal points, and the entrance' is in 
the northern side. In the beginning of the structure, indeed, the 
entrance was in the ground itself (usually solid rock), through which 
was hewn a sloping passage down to a chamber excavated in the 
rock to form the sepulchre itself. Over the position of this chamber 
the p3rramid was built up of layers of huge blocks, rising above one 
another in steps : sometimes the central portion was a solid core^ left 
when the living rock was cut down to form the base of the pyramid. 
The huge steps from stage to stage were filled in with smaller 
blocks, and the whole finally covered in to a uniform sloping surface 
by " casing-stones." A considerable portion of this casing still 
remains about the upper part of the " Second Pyramid." 

By thus adding stage to stage, before the casing was finally put 
on, the structure could be enlarged to any degree ; its base and 
height being extended together; and, as the "pyramid-kings"* 
prepared .their tombs during their lives, the size of each pyramid is 

* The pyramids in the " island of Merog," and other parts of Ethiopia, are later 
imitations of the old type. 

> They are surronnded by a namber of small ones. Q 

* This is a military phrase, applied to sqoares falling back from one q 
another, thus : — 

D 

* This is not a merely fanciful designation; for these kings are distinguibhed on 
the monuments by the addition of a pyramid /\ to the hieroglyphics of their 
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thought to bear a proportion to the length of its builder's reign. 
When the base became so large as to cover the entrance of the sub- 
terranean passage, this passage was extended at the same slope 
through the masonry; and so the entrance was finally at some 
height above the ground. In the " Third Pyramid " there are two 
such passages, one above the other, leading down to two subterra- 
nean cliambers ; and there is good reason to believe that these were 
the respective sepulchres of Myceiinus, the builder of this pyramid, 
and of Nitocris, a queen of a later age. 

In the ^^ Great Pyramid/' there is also an ascending passage, 
rising out of the descending passage some distance from the entrance, 
and ending in a sepulchral chamber in the very heart of the whole 
mass, in which stands tho sarcophagxis {i.e. flesh-consumer), or 
huge granite coffin, for containing the embalmed body of the king 
ill its splendidly painted and gilded wooden coffin or mummy-case.^ 
The sarcophagus must have been placed where it still stands during 
the progress of the building, and the mummy in its wooden coffin 
deposited in it afterwaids. There is still a third chamber, lower 
down in the pyramid, approached by a horizontal branch from the 
ascending passage ; and, as two kings — brothers, reigning together — 
seem to have been concerned in the building of the pyramid, the 
body of the one may perhaps have been deposited in this chamber 
by the survivor when the pyramid reached this height. 

By a most ingenious contrivance, three huge blocks of stone 
(which must have been placed in the ascending passage before it 
was covered in) were let down, after the depositing of the king's 
body, so as to form a plug (or, as it is usually, but less accurately, 
called, a portcullis) to the mouth of the ascending passage. Bo 
effectiial was this stopper that, when the Caliph Al-Mamoun entered 
the pyramid in search of hidden treasure (a.d. 830), he had to work 
round the obstacle by making a passage through the solid mBsonry 
of the pyramid ; and by this passage all subsequent explorers have 
entered. Of its three chambers, the topmost, called by explorers 
the " Eings' Chamber," alone contains a sarcophagus, empty, and 
without a lid. It is generally supposed that no corpse was ever 
deposited there; and Herodotus states that Cheops was excluded 
from this tomb for his impiety and cruelty. But there is an un- 

* The youDg reader may see in the British Museum numerous examples of sarco- 
phagi and mummy -cases, aa well as the mummies themselves, swaibed in their 
bandages. The sarcophagi are of various materials, granite, basalt, and alabaster (a 
beautiftil specimen of the last is in "Sir Jobn Soane's Museum" in Lincoln's Inn 
Fields). They are usually covered with hieroglyphics, within and without, but that 
of Cheops, like the pyramid itself, is perfectly plain. The lids of the mummy^cases 
are carved with the effigies of the deceased, which are also palut^A. vs(v>2g)& ^\^2cs£iKt«sw 
wrapplogB of the mammies. 
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certain story that a mummy was taken thence, when the pyramid 
was entered by £l-Mamoun, which the £etnatical Arabs of Cairo, 
mistaking it for an idol, dragged about the streets till it was de- 
stroyed. 

To conceive of the dimensions and proportions of this oldest and 
vastest moniunent of tlie world, let the reader imagine a pyramid 
nearly one-third higher than St. Paul's standing on a base some- 
what larger than the area of Lincoln's Inn Fields. When complete, 
its base was a square of 760 English feet =750 Greek or Egyptian 
feet = 500 cubits. Its height was 483-66 feet, or about 318 Egyptian 
cubits. The proportion of the height to the base was obtained by 
making each edge rise 9 measures (feet or cubits) in height for 

every 10 measures along the 
diagonal of the base. If the 
young reader cuts out of card 
two such tiiangles as this, 
and joins them at their mid- 
dle lines, C D (so that the 
vertices D are together and 
the bases at right angles), 
and then joins the edges with 
triangles cut to the proper 
size, he will have a model of 
the exterior of the Great Py^ 
ramid. The "Second" and 
" Third " have the same proportions as the First ; their bases are 
squares respectively of 700 and 350 Egyptian or Greek feet. Some 
pyramids are steeper ; one has two different slopes in the upper and 
lower parts, and one, called the " Pyramid of Degrees," retains the 
form of stepSf not having been filled in to a plane slope by means of 
casing stones. 

The hieroglyphs painted on certain internal stones of the Great 
Pyramid, and left there by mere accident, are read as Khufu or 
Shopo, and Nxjm-Khupu or Nu-Shopo (that is, the brother ofKhufu), 
The builder of the Great Pyramid is named Cheops by Herodotus, 
and SuPHis by Manetho, who gives him as successor another Suphis ; 
and these two are the second and tliird in his " Fourth Dynasty " of 
Memphian kings. As if to remove nil doubt, the Great Pyramid is 
called in hieroglyphics " the temple of King Khufu." Rightly, 
then, does Lepsius speak of " the Pyramid op Cheops, to which the 
first link of our monumental history is fastened immovably, not only 
for Egyptian, hut also for Universal History. , . Nor have I yet found 
a single cartouche that can be safely assigned to a period previous 
to the Fourth Dynasty. The builders of the Great Pyramid seem to 



A B, diagonal of base. 
A C = 10 on any scale. 
C D = 9 
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cusert their right to form the commencement of monumental history, 
even if it be clear that they were not the first builders and monu- 
mental writers." 

The Second Pyramid has no name of a king inscribed upon it ; 
but Herodotus ascribed it to CEPHitEN, whom Diodorus calls also 
Ghabryis ; names that are near enough to Shafre, who is men- 
tioned on the tomb of his chief architect with the title, ^* the great 
one of the Pyramid," and elsewhere as " he of the Lesser Pyramid.*' 
Manetho, too, gives Sephres as the second king of the Fifth (Mem- 
phian) Dynasty. Belzoni, the great pioneer of modem Egyptian 
explorers, found in this pyramid an inscription recording a previous 
entrance by the Caliph Othman (a.d. 1196-7), when the sarco- 
phagus had evidently been rifled. 

The evidence as to the builder of the Third Pyramid is still 
more decisive. The ancients ascribe it unanimously to Mycebikus, 
the successor of Cheops and Cephrenes, who stands next to Suphis U. 
in the Fourth Dynasty of Manetho ; and the same name appears in 
the Fifth Dynasty. When Belzoni entered this pyramid, he found 
that here also Arab spoilers had been before him. The coffin had 
been taken from the sarcophagus and broken open. But its frag- 
ments had been left behind, with the coffin-lid, inscribed with the 
name Men-ka-be ; and in the passage were the relics of a withered 
body. That mummy, supposed to have been the body of Men- 
cheres himself, is now slowly crumbling to dust in one of the glass- 
cases of our Museum.7 The name of Men-korre is also found in one 
of the small pyramids grouped about the great ones, and on other 
monuments. Khufu, Shafre, and Men-ha-re are all foimd on the 
monumental tablets of the time of the 18th and 19th dynasties. 

Such results of efforts of the Pyramid Kings to preserve their 
mortal remains for ever give point to the noble lines of Spenser : — 

** In vain doo earthly Princes, then, in vaine 
Seek with PyramidSs, to heaven aspired, 
Or huge Ooloeset), built with costly paine. 
Or brazen Pillours, never to be fired, 
Or shrines, made of the mettal most desired, 
To make their memories for ever live : 
For bow can mortal immortalitie give?" 

The Suines of Time, w. 407-413. 



7 There is, however, another story, tliat the mummy of Mencheres was destroyed, 
like those of Cheops and Cephren, and tliat the shrivelled remains in our Museum 
are those of an Arab qwiler, who was left behind and perished hi the Pyramid. 
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CHAPTER V. 

LIFE UNDER THE OLD MONABCHY. 

"With the exception of the mere names of Ehufu and his brother in 
the Great Pyramid, and of Men-ka-re in the Third, the oldest mo- 
numents in the world are silent about its history and their own. 
"These closed and artificial mountains of stone"— says a recent 
explorer — " say nothing whatever, either by picture or by inscrip- 
tion." » 

But yet their " silence " is most " expressive." Their very exist- 
ence confirms the Greek stories of their building by mighty 
monarchs, who oppressed the people with forced labour for their 
erection. The labour and skill expended in piling up the 90,000,000 
cubic feet of masonry, weighing about 6,316,000 tons, that form the 

> Herodotns, Indeed, tells us that an interpreter read to bim an inscription on tbe 
reat Pyramid, in Egyptian characters, recording the quantity of radishes, onions, 
and garlic consumed by the labourers who constructed it, and that the money ex* 
pended in this way alone was 1200 talents of silver (£30,000). This may have been 
a mere memorandum scratched upon the casing-stones, the loss of which leaves It 
doubtful whether they were inscribed with historical records. The silence of Hero- 
dotus, and the absence of hieroglyphs from the neighbouring " temple of Shafre," 
is a skroDg argument for the n^ative. 
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Great Pyramid alone (not to compute the work in the others) ; — in 
levelling the rocky platform for a base ;— in constructing the huge 
stone causeway for the conveyance of the limestone blocks from the 
quarries on the other side of the Nile ; — ^in transporting masses of 
granite from Syene to form the sarcophagi, the lining of the 
" Great Gallery," and the casing of the Third Pyramid ; — in 
working this material to the finest polish, and fitting the stones 
with such nicety that the joints are as fine as writing paper ;— all 
this tells of vast resources, great command of mechanical art, a 
long period of peaceful security, at home and abroad, and that 
^^ unlimited command of naked human strength " which belongs to 
a despotic monarchy. 

The national traditions made the Pyramid age one of impious 
arrogance, as well as of gross oppression. The priests told Hero- 
dotus that ^^ Cheops closed the temples and forbad the Egyptians to 
sacrifice, compelling them instead to labour, one and all, in his 
service. A hundred thousand men worked constantly, and were 
relieved every three months by a fresh gang. It took ten yeai^ 
oppression of the people to make the causeway for the conveyance 
of the stones. The Pyramid itself was twenty years in building." 

Not the least striking testimony borne by the pyramids is to the 
long period of previous progress implied in the perfection of their 
work. The earliest of human works attest the long estahlished dvU 
lization, of which they are now found to be no solitary monuments. 
The means of satisfying that admiring curiosity, which they 
have roused in successive ages and races of beholders, lay all the 
time sealed up in the private sepulchres at their feet. The tomb 
of a wealthy Egyptian was also the painted, and in many cases 
the written, memoir of his life. The subterranean or rock-hewn 
sepulchre was surmounted by an upper chamber, where funeral 
feasts were held, and the decoration of which was one occupation of 
the owner's life. These pictures and hieroglyphics, sealed up for 
about four thousand years, and now revealed in all their freshness, 
show us the subjects of the Old Memphian kingdom in the midst 
of their daily business, banquets, and recreations ; as M. Kenan 
says, " we have Egypt caught in the fact." 

These pictures give the external features, as the mummies give 
the anatomical structure, which help us to discern the race of the 
old Egyptians ; — not Negroes, but intermediate between the Asiatic 
and African type. Here we see the reddish-brown complexion, the 
long straight or aquiline nose, the somewhat low forehead, and tlio 
full lips, which strike us also in their portrait statues. The shape 
of the head is hidden by the universal wig, a perfect Bi^eft\a!kK^<^^ 
which may be seen in the British Muse\im TL\i<b cV]ttviivQ «£!^^ wwv- 
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Tnents of the men, women, and servants, are also carefully represented. 
The priests are conspicuous by the leopard-skins over their shoulders. 

The scenes depicted reveal the social state of an aristocracy of 
landowners and officials using with harsh oppression the labour of a 
servile peasantry and of domestic slaves. The owner of the tomb 
is represented as a colossal figure, armed with a stick, and standing 
the whole height of the wall, which is divided, in front of him, 
into horizontal compartments, in which his servants are busy at 
their various occupations. The taskmaster is always present, and 
the bastinado at work: not even the cripples are exempt from 
labour. They do not, indeed, like our old English " thralls," wear 
a collar bearing the owner's name, but over their heads is the more 
hopeless inscription :— " Slaves bom in the house ; on the books of 
the house for ever." 

Idleness appears to have had no place under the Old Monarchy. 
The scenes in which a scribe seems to be taking a census of the 
peasants remind us of the law, which Herodotus ascribes to a much 
later king, requiring the people of ea/ch nome to appear before the 
governor once a year, and show their means of livelihood, on pain 
of death. The care taken to register every article of property is 
conspicuous in all these scenes, and gives another proof of the uni- 
versal employment of writing. Scribes, tablet and pen in hand, 
enter the account of the produce which the overseer presents to his 
master ; and the inscriptions record the number, size, and names of 
his estates. Everything is done on a scale of vastness and profu- 
sion : the droves of oxen are numbered by thousands ; two or three 
herds of cows are milked at once — standing in rows above one 
another, owing to the painter's ignorance of perspective. Long 
trains of servants come in laden with provisions ; whole droves of 
oxen are slaughtered before the master ; and his table is piled up 
with slices of bread, pyramids of fruit, joints of meat, and roast 
geese — a favourite Egyptian dish. 

Pastoral operations are on a larger scale than agricultural. The 
seed is sown broad-cast, and beaten in by driving sheep and goats 
over the newly inundated land. Beaping is performed with a 
sickle ; thrashing by driving herds of donkeys about a floor ; and 
winnowing with spades. 

The amusements of the field, hunting, fishing, and fowling, are 
eagerly pursued. We see the fowler, in his papyrus boat, approach- 
ing the reeds that then fringed the banks of the Nile, to strike the 
birds which fly into the clap-nets spread by his servants. The 
chief in-door amusements are concerts and the performances of 
dancing girls, witnessed by the master and by ladies, who sit on 
chairs of an elegant form, 
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Such famiture is one specimen of the great advance of common 
handicrafts, the processes of which are also exhibited. But the 
handleless hammers of the carpenters show an age in which human 
labour was unrelieved by even the simplest machinery. Glass-blow- 
ing is thought to be one of the arts represented. 

A curious feature of these scenes is the number and variety of the 
domestic animals : donkeys, dogs, apes, antelopes, gazelles, geese, 
ducks, tame storks, and pigeons ; but others, familiar to a later 
age of Egypt, are never seen, as fowls, camels, giraffes, elephants, 
and horses. The absence of the horse is peculiarly interesting, as 
shewing that we have not yet reached the period of that Pharaoh 
who made Joseph to ride in the second chariot that he had. 

These animal forms are depicted with remarkable fidelity to 
nature ; and the human figures have a truth of proportion and a 
£reedom of motion in striking contrast to the sacred conventionalism 
of later times. 

While all shews a civilization equal to that of the great age of 
the 18th Dynasty, the art is even higher. This free style of art is 
thought to indicate a period when the sacerdotal power was not 
dominant ; and the inscriptions, which tell us of the social position 
and offices of these long-buried dead, confirm the view that the coun- 
try was now governed by the military and not by the priestly class. 

At all events, the government was settled, and the peace of the 
nation was so secure that no soldiers appear upon the monuments, 
and none of the great men carry arms. Nor were there, properly 
speaking, any foreign wars; for the hostilities against the Arab 
tribes, recorded by inscriptions of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties 
on the rocks of Sinai, look rather like measures for the protection 
of the mines wrought by the Memphian kings in that peninsula. 

Thus it is that the earliest contemporary records of the world 
shew us a country at a high pitch of wealth and art under a 
powerful kingly government; a spectacle which has filled every 
student of history with the amazement expressed in the vivid words 
of M. Benan : — " When we think of this civilization, that it had 
no known history ; that this art, of which there remain innumer- 
able monuments, had no archaic epoch ; that the Egypt of Cheops 
and Cephren is superior, in a sense, to all that followed^— we feel 
dizzy with surprise (on est pris de vertige)." The solution of this 
wonder awaits further light; but there are indications that this 
civilization came from Asia. At all events, the old view, that the 
social and political state of Egypt had its cradle in Ethiopia, is now 
generally rejected. 

The doubtful traditions repeated by the Greeks about Ghisw^, 
Cephren, and Mycerinus, may be defend XiVM >iJaft \'e»a:\:k!st. s:»s3L"t»»^ 
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them in the pages of Herodotus, and pursue the criticism which 
they require. The stories which ascribe impiety to Cheops, and 
the restoration of religion to Mycerinus, indicate a religious conflict, 
of which the monuments give some signs. In the newly discovered 
temple near the Pyramids, which is ascribed to Shafre (Cephren), 
is a well, containing broken fragments of statues of that king, 
made of the most costly stones, and evidently flung in by violence. 
The issue of the conflict seems to have been the establishment of 
the power of the priests, whose traditions gratefully recorded the 
piety of Mycerinus, 

There was probably a struggle between the religious systems 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, attendant upon their union into 
one kingdom. The relations between the two divisions of Egypt 
imder the Old Monarchy, however, are very obscure; and the 
name of Thebes is never mentioned on the monuments of this 
age. But it must be always borne in mind that, as the crowns and 
symbols of Upper and Lower Egypt are distinct upon the monu- 
ments from the earliest times, so, through the whole of Egyptian 
history, there is a marked distinction, and generally an antagonism, 
between the two divisions of the coimtry. 

The great kings of whom we have been speaking form the Fourth 
und Fifth Dynasties of Manetho. The latter Dynasty, of Elephan- 
tine Kings, some of whose names are the same as the Memphians 
of the former Dynasty, seems to imply the existence of a vice- 
royalty o£ Upper Egypt, with its seat on the Ethiopian frontier. 

The transition from the Fifth to the Sixth Dynasty is marked by 
a civil commotion, in which the king was killed by his guards. 
But the splendour of the Memphian monarchy is renewed under 
Phios,* the second of the Sixth Dynasty. This king, whose Egyp- 
tian name yros Fepi-Matre or Pepi-Bemaij or, more fully, Pepi-meri- 
ra (that is, " beloved of Ea," the Sun), has left the proof in his 
numerous monuments that his power embraced all Egypt, from the 
Delta to Elephantine. It is supposed that the Memphian mo- 
narchy was dismembered at the close of the Fifth Dynasty, and that 
Pepi, being at first King of Upper and Middle Egypt, extended his 
power over the whole country, and fixed his capital at Memphis. 

Most of bis monuments are in the Upper country. Besides sub- 
duing the Arabs of Sinai (like the kings of the Fourth Dynasty), 
he warred in Ethiopia, above the Second Cataract, against the 
Wa-wa, a negro people ; and against Ajabs in the region between 
Upper Egypt and the Bed Sea. In the last quarter, his monument 
on the road to the port of Kosseir — still the highway for travellers 

' This is probably a faulty reading for Phiops, a name which recurs next bat one 
in Manetho's list. Perhaps the two kings are the same, and their Egyptian surnames 
aulF differeni titles. 
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from India to Upper Egypt— appears to indicate a beginning of 
that commerce by way of the Bed Sea, which formed in later ages 
a great source of weedth to Egypt. 

Another Fepi, somamed Nefereera, may correspond to the 
second Phiops of Manetho, who assigns him a reign of a full cen- 
tury, wanting only a mouth. His long rule is confirmed by records 
of the festivals he celebrated on the completion of different por- 
tions of his reign. This example of longevity is the more interest- 
ing because, though we are as yet without any certain details of 
chronology, we cannot be far from the time whfen Abraham went 
down into Egypt. The age of the Pyramid builders is too early ; 
and yet the Pharaoh of the time of Abraham was evidently a 
powerful king of Lower Egypt. The rebuke incurred by the dis- 
simulation of the patriarch would have como well from the venerable 
Pepi. (See Genesis xii. 18-19.) 

The centenarian reign of Phiops is followed, in the list of Ma- 
netho, by one of a year only; and then the Sixth Dynasty ends 
with a queen, the " rosy-cheeked Nitocris, the most spirited and 
beautiful woman of her time, who erected the Third Pyramid,' and 
reigned six years.'' Herodotus also mentions her as the one queen, 
among the 330 kings from Menes to Moeris, whose names were 
read to him from a papyrus by the priests ; and he tells a romantic 
legend of her courage and her fate. She succeeded her brother, 
who had been put to death by his subjects ; and, having invited the 
principal murderers to a banquet in the subterranean chamber, she 
let in the river upon them as they were feasting. Then, to escape 
the vengeance of their friends, she threw herself into an apartment 
full of ashes. 

The name of this queen appears in the royal list of the " Turin 
Papyrus " in the form Neitakrt\ that is, " Neith the victorious ; *' * 
and we have seen that the old law of Egypt allowed the succession 
of females to the throne. For the rest, we may infer from the legend 
of Herodotus about Nitocris, and the one year's reign of her prede^ 
cesser in Manetho, that the Sixth Dynasty ended amidst convulsions. 

And this is confirmed by the shadowy accounts of two more 
Memphian Dynasties. The Seventh, of 70 kings in 70 days, looks 
like an interregniun of a senate or a priestly college. Of the Eighthj 
of 28 kings in 146 years (or, according to another reading, 5 Mngs 
in 100 years), no particulars are given in Manetho or elsewhere. 

s That is, she enlarged the pyramid of Mycerinus; comp. Chap. IV. 

* Neith was a famous Egyptian g< ddefss, corresponding to the Qreek Athena, and 
the Latin Minervct. She was the patron deity of Sals, and the name of NeiUtkri 
occurs again among the princesses of the later Salte Dynasty. The name of the 
celebrated Babylonian queen Nitocris was derived, in all pTotMAANxV^ Atoxsck. «.\s^aix« 
riage allianoe between the family of Nebucb&^eiAax »xv\ >3&& "^iss'^Xjasl x^-^^ 
honse of SaHs 
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These u little doubt that several of Mauetho's Dynaatias nere 
CODtemporarj. The eariieat political state of Egypt seems to have 
been like that of tho neighbouring paxte of Asia. A number of 
petty kioga reigned each over a single city, with its surrounding 
territory ; and hence originated the nomet, into which the country 
naa divided. The several cities had their own temples and local 
norship, nhich was often in antagonism to that of their neigh- 
boun ; especially aa to the animals held sacied in each place. The 
political, and to some extent the religious union of Sgypt ia the 
change connected with the name of Menes and the great Memphlan 



But this union did not e 
which were ready to 



^tinguish local claims and livalriee, 
any weokeniog of the ruling dynaaty, 
and to rally round new ceotrea of power. Especially waa thia the 
case in the remoter and narrower valley of Upper Egypt, which 
often furnished a refuge to the national spirit, when the Delta was 
a prey to internal disorder or to fbreign conq^ueat. Besides, oa 
we have seen, there waa always a certain degree of antagonism 
between the Upper and the Lower country, though the causes of 
this demand further light ; and the weakneaa of the one was the 
opportunity of the other. 

It ia probable that the Old Memphiau Monarchy fell finally 
befbre the great foreign invasion of which we have presently to 
speak — that of the "!^hepherd Kings," or Semitic hordes ttom 
Asia. But long before this oouqueat — whether from the early 
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irruptions of these hordes, or from whatever other cause — the Old 
Monarchy began, as we have seen, to show symptoms of decline. 
Its decay aflforded an opportunity for the rise of two new, or 
revived, kingdoms in Upper Egypt ; while another petty kingdom 
seems to have acquired new power in the marshes of the Delta. 
These form the 9th and 10th {Heracleopolitan)^ the 11th, 12th, and 
13th (Diospolitan or Thehari), and the 14th {Xotte) Dynasties of 
Manetho. 

The kingdom of Heracleopolis is so obscure, that some even sup- 
pose it to be misnamed, and place its seat at Hermonthis (Ermenl)^ 
a very ancient city of Upper Egypt, a little above Thebes. Here 
are found moniunents of kings, whom some refer to the 9th dynasty, 
others to the 11th; and there is a similar doubt about a series of 
kings, with the common name of Enentef, whose tombs are found 
at Thebes. Heracleopolis, on the other hand, is in Middle Egypt, 
and at the mouth of the valley of the Fyum, the great monuments 
of which belong clearly to the Twelfth (Theban) Dynasty. No 
light is gained by Manetho's solitary mention of Aohthoes, as the 
first king of the 9th dynasty, who was " the most atrocious of all 
who preceded him, did much mischief to the people of all Egypt, 
and afterwards fell into madness, and was destroyed by a croco- 
dile." 

Amidst this obscurity there stands forth one important name, 
Mantoftepj Mandopt, or Muntoip J., probably the founder of the 11th 
Dynasty. The name is derived from Mandoo or Munt^ the patron 
deity of Hermonthis; but the Dynasty is reckoned by Manetho 
as of Diospolis, that is, Thebes, which perhaps now first became 
the capital of Upper Egypt. Mandopt I. was esteemed the 
original founder of the Theban monarchy; for in the List of 
Barneses II. his name alone occurs between that of Menes and the 
kings of the Eighteenth Dynasty. The name of a second Mandopt 
is found on the road to Kosseir^ together with that of Amenemhe or 
Ahenemenes I. The latter, who is made by Manetho the last king 
of ^he Eleventh Dynasty, may also be regarded as the founder of 
the Twelfth, in which the name alternates with that of Sesortasen 
(or Osirtasen). 

However great may have been the antiquity of Thebes, as a seat 
of local power, and as the great sacred city of Upper Egypt,* its 
political importance dates from the Ttoel/th Dynasty, On the 
earliest of its temples are found the names of Sesortasen I. and 
his father Amenemes I. ; and the monuments of the former at 
Heliopolis and in the Fyum prove that his power embraced Lower 

1 We reserve the account of Theber- for Chapter Vlll. 
SM. ANC. HIST. ^ 
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and Middle Egypt. Thebes now became the capital of the reunited 
monarchy. 

The seven great kings of this dynasty are now made out from 
Manetho and the monuments. They were : Seaortasen I. ; Amenemhe 
11. ; Sesortasen II. ; Sesortasen III. ; Amenemhe III. ; Amenemhe IV. ; 
and Ra-Sebeknofru, whom Manetho makes a queen (Skemiophris), 
and others a king.- They are alike conspicuous for their con- 
quests and for their works of peace. Pent up, probably, on the side 
of Lower Egypt by the growing power of the Semitic tribes, they 
carried their arms into Ethiopia, and buUt the two fortresses of 
Semneh and Khumneh^ above the Second Cataract. The southern 
limit of the Egyptian monarchy at this time is marked not only 
by the inscriptions which record victories over " the vile race of 
Gush," but also by the interesting fact that the water-gates of both 
fortresses are on the side of the works towards Egypt. 

Their wars against the Arabs between Upper Egypt and the 
Red Sea— and, as some think, even iu the peninsula of Arabia 
itself— are recorded upon monuments on the road to Kosseir, Their 
care for that route indicates the probability of maritime commerce 
with the Arabian Sea ; and the Arabs whom they conquered were 
of the same race (the Fount) who brought to later Theban kings 
tribute of apes, ivory, ebony, and other products of the south. 

Monuments in Ethiopia record the worship of one of the Sesor- 
tasens as a god by his successors of the Eighteenth Dynasty ; and 
in this name we seem to have at least one original of the great 
Egyptian conqueror Sesostris, who is celebrated by the Greek 
writers. The statements of Herodotus —that Sesostris was the only 
(he should have said the first) Egyptian monarch that ever ruled 
over Ethiopia, and that his fleets sailed in the Arabian Sea — may 
have had their first origin from the exploits of the Twelfth Dy» 
nasty. But, though the name of Sesostris may have been supplied 
by the Sesoria^ens, the person about whom the tradition chiefly 
centres (so far as it refers to one in particular) is Rameses II. of the 
19th Dynasty .» 

'I'he burial of the last of the Sesortasens in the southernmost of 
the Memphian Pyramids marks at once the extension of the power 

8 We have said above " the great kings ;" for noitber the Lists of Manetho, nor 
even the monuments, preserve the names of all the kings who reigned in Egypt. 
The priests registered only the names of kitigs whom they considered legitimate ; 
and the kings, besides making a selection from the long lists of their royal ancestors 
(as we see in the tablets of Thothmes and Rameses), took pains to obliterate the 
records of predecessors whom they regarded as usurpers. 

> See Coapter IX. 
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of this dynasty to the old capital of Lower Egypt, and the end of 
the age in whioh pyramids were used as the sepulchres of the 
Egyptian kings.** 

The great works of the Twelfth Dynasty in Middle Egypty how- 
ever, were far superior to the Pyramids— at least in the estimation 
of Herodotus. " The Pyramids," says he, *' surpass description, 
and are severally equal to a number of the greatest works of the 
Greeks ; but the Labyrinth surpasses the Pyramids." And again : 
" Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called the Lake of Mceris, 
which is close by the Labyrinth, is yet more astonishing." The 
recent discoveries, which have proved the age and uses of these 
works, confirm the latter judgment at all events ; for the " Lake of 
Moeris " was a work of hydraulic engineering scarcely second to 
the " Dyke of Menes," as a means of husbanding the resources 
provided for Egypt by the Nile. 

We have had occasion more than once to mention the great 
depression now called the Fyum. It lies westward of the Nile in 
Middle Egypt, and is enclosed on the north and south by ridges of 
rock. The lowest part of the depression, on the north-west, is 
occupied by the natural lake called Birkel-el-Kerun, which has a 
communication with the Nile. So long as this natural sheet of 
water was taken for the " Lake of Mojris," the description of Hero- 
dotus was unintelligible. But the true site of the artificial lake 
has been discovered lately on the limestone plateau between the 
Birhet-el'Kerun and the river, near Medinet-el-Fyum^ the ancient 
Crocodilopolis.* It has long formed part of the cultivated plain 
of the Fyum, which is still irrigated from a small reservoir on the 
same spot. 

But the Lake of MoBris had a far more important purpose than 
merely to water the Fyum. It was a reservoir for regulating the 
inundation over a large extent of the Nile valley. In remote ages 
the hills which border the river-basin approached so near to one 
another at some points as to dam up the waters of the inundation, 
till the river forced its way through the rocky barrier. Such a 
barrier once existed at Silsilis {Hadjar Seheleh), some 40 miles 
below the first cataract. Its eflfect, in spreading the waters of the 
inundation over the now barren plains of Nubia, is still seen in 

* It is also the first monument in which we find the use of brick, a material which 
became common under the 18th and 19th dynasties. The pyramid referred to is 
the southernmost pyramid of Dashoor, which is built of brick, but faced with stone. 
Herodotus mpntlons a king Asychis (a wise legislator), who left a brick pjrramld as 
his distinguishing monument ; but there are several pyramids of this material. 

s This city was so called from the sacred crocodiles which were kept there in 
immense numbers; for the Fyitm (or Nomos Arsinoltes) was thft cX^ik&l «R»i(. q\ *Oqi^^ 
worship of that reptile. 
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ancient alluvial deposits, and in water-worn rocks at a considerable 
distance from the river. 

To this voice of geology the records of history are added. In- 
scriptions of the later kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, and of the 
Thirteenth, on the rocks at Semneh, show that the inundation then 
reached 27 feet above its present height ; while, on the other hand, 
the foundations of buildings on the old deposit, and the caves in 
the rocks near the Nile, prove that the lower level was permanently 
established by the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, which suc- 
ceeded the Thirteenth in Upper Egypt. The epoch of the rupture 
of the barrier at Silsilis is thus determined within moderate limits ; 
and the Lake of Moeris was probably constructed at the same 
period to regulate the inundation, which must have been affected 
by that catastrophe. There are some who even seek in this great 
change the explanation of the seven years of plenty and of famine 
in the time of Joseph. 

These marks of time are confirmed by the probability that the 
Lake of Moeris and the neighbouring Labyrinth were works of 
the same powerful Dynasty. The builder of the latter has left his 
name upon the edifice, which Herodotus, bewildered as he was led 
in darkness through its countless halls and corridors, called the 
labyrinth. Those many chambers were ascribed in his time to 
the Twelve rulers who were, said to have governed Egypt for a 
brief period in a much later age; but Strabo seems nearer the 
mark in making its 27 halls the palaces of the delegates from 
the nomes, who held regular meetings there. At all events, the 
age of the building is fixed by the recent discovery, upon its ruins, 
of the name of Amenemhb III., of the Twelfth Dyneisty ; and, 
whatever its purpose may have been, it is remarkable as the 
first example of those great edifices of many chambers, halls, and 
corridors, partaking of the nature both of temples and palaces, 
which are the characteristic works of the Theban kings, as the 
Pyramids are of the Memphian." 

Here too we have an instance, too striking fo be passed over, of 
the results of modem research into Egyptian history. The monu- 
ments enable us to recover, aft -r more than 3000 years, facts which 
were forgotten and perverted in the far earlier age of Herodotus, 

f^ Not that the Mempbian kings had not also tbeir palaces, of which indeed one 
example has probably come down to us in the newly discovered building near the 
Pyramids, alrt ady mentioned. But their royal abodes have perished, or have been 
buried beneath the sand, while the Pyramids have survived as the characterlstio 
monuaients to which men point — 

" Who bonst in mortal things and wondering tell 
Of Babel and the work* qf Mempkian kings." 
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and in the priestly registers copied by Manetho. Mceris, whom 
the former makes the greatest king after Menes, appears to be 
simply a name derived from meri, the Egyptian wurd for a lake,^ 
and Labaris (or.Lacheres), whom Manetho asserts to have built 
the labyrinth for his own tomb, looks like a similar invention of 
etymology. Thus the monuments have led us to discover, in the 
kings of the Twelfth Dynasty, the originals of Mcsris of the mere, 
and Labaris of the labyrinth. 

For this age also we have tombs— the sepulchral grottoes of 
Beni-hassan, on the eastern side of the Nile, in Middle Egypt — 
which reveal a daily life so nearly like that of the Old Monarchy 
that the. details need not be repeated. There is some change in 
the greater development of agricultural appliances and especially 
of manufacturing processes. In the words of a recent traveller, 
"the plough drawn by oxen dispenses with many sheep treading 
the seed into the soft mud ; the cultivation of the vine and the 
process of wine-making diversify the scenes; flax may be traced 
through its several stages— men reaping it in the fields, and women 
weaving its fibres indoors." Some of the inscriptions give curious 
details of the privilegesf held by the great nobles ; among which 
the importance attached to rights of water is well suited to the age 
of the Lake Moeris. 

One of these nobles, named Amew\ has left the record of his life 
and occupations both painted and written upon his tomb. On one 
wall we see the fat oxen gra2ung, and the sheaves of wheat carried 
in carts of the very model still used by the fellahs of Egypt, and 
threshed out by the feet of oxen. On another is depicted the navi- 
gation of the Nile ; the building and lading of large ships ; the 
fashioning of elegant furniture from costly woods; and the pre- 
paration of garments • in a word, the scenes of busy husbandry and 
navigation, commerce and handicrafts. 

These pictures are interpreted by Ameni himself in a long in- 
scription. As a general, he made a campaign in Ethiopia, and 
was charged with the protection of the caravans, which transported 
the gold of Jebel-Atoky across the desert to Coptos. As the governor 
of a province, he recites the praises of his administration :— " All 
the lands under me were ploughed and sown from north to south. 
Thanks were given to me on behalf of the royal house for the 
tribute of fat cattle which I collected. Nothing was ever stolen 
out of my workshops ; I worked myself and kept the lohole province 

7 We believe thH to be the right explanation; but the name may possibly be 
derived from the title Haire (" beloved of Re ") which we have seen borne b^ «> 
previous king. 
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al aark"—a strikiDg conflrmatiim of tli« etatomeat, that the law 
•it Egypt punished idleness as a crime, "Never neis a child 
afBicied, never a widow ill-treated by me ; never did I disturb the 
fiahecmao, or molest the sbcpberd. Famine never orourred in my 
time, nor did I let any one hunger in years of short produce. I 
have given equally to the widow and the married womao ; and 
I have not preferred the great to the ainall in the judgments I have 

These Bepnlcbral records confirm the conquests claimed on the 
monuments of the Twelfth Dynasty, especially in Ethiopia. The 
miliUir!/ element, which was " couspicuous by its absence "from 
Ihe tombs of Memphis, appears on tbose of Beui-basaan ; and the 
negro davei attest the fontys into Nubia. Nor is this the only 
case is which the Kgyptian artist begins to shew his skill in 
depicting different races. There are strangers from the opposite 
quarter ; whose aquiline features, lighter complexion, and peculiat 
dress, mark them as immigrants from Arabia and Palestine. 
Among these a group of 37 Jdnuilet, who bad been purchased aa 
slaves from one of their petty kings, are presented by the chief 
Neofth to Seaortasen 11,, in the sixth year of hia xoign, on account 
of their skill in preparing dibium, a black powder produced from 
antimony, and osed profuseiy throughout ancient Egypt &3 a Cos- 
metic. This picture was formerly mistaken for Joseph's presesta- 
tioD of Jacob and his family to Pbaiaob. The true period of that 
event will be noticed in the next chaptor. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



Tbb splendid period of the Twelfth Dynasty waa succeeded by tha 
great^b c&Iamity that ever befel the Egypt of the Fharaohe, till 
the Persian coaqneat. An account of it fonos one of the few frag- 
ments which we still posseas of the " Egyptian Hiatorjr " of Ma- 
netho ; but hia words arc probably garbled in the quotatioD made 
by the Jewish hiBtotiun, Josephus, for a purpose of hia own.' 

"Weouca had a king named Tim a; ua (or AmintimtBua), under 
whom, from some cause unknown to mo, the Deity was uilfa'"ourahIe 
to OS ; and there came imeipeetedly, /rom Ike eaetem parU, a race 
of oitcure exlraction, who boldly invaded the country and eaaily 
took forcible posacsaion of it v>ilJMut a battle. Having subdued 
those who commanded in it, they proceeded savagely to biun the 
cities, and razed Ikt lemptet of the godt ; inhumanly treating all the 
natives ; mucderiag some, and carrying the wives and children of 
others into alaveiy. 

" In the end they also established one of themselves as a king, 
whose name was Balitis (_SaUei in the Llil of Mauetho) ; and he 
took up hU abode at Memphii, exacting tribute from both the tipper 
a»d louw country, and leaving garrisons in the most siutablo places. 

I The Oalia In Ibe qiiolniljn are InlfoilHi ID inv AlKnifcm lo cstulu v*™* * 
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He especially strengthened the parts towards the East, foreseeing 
that on the part of the Assyrians, who were then poioerftd, there 
would be a desire to invade the kingdom. Finding therefore in the 
Sethroite nome a city very conveniently placed, lying eastward of 
the Bubastic river, and called from some old religious reason Avaris 
(or Abaris , he built it up, and made it very strong with walls, 
settling there also a great number of heavy-armed soldiers, to the 
amount of 240,000 men, for a body-guard. Hither he used to come 
in the summer season, partly to distribute the rations of corn and 
pay the troops, partly to exercise them carefully by musters and 
reviews, in order to inspire fear into foreign nations." 

After enumerating the five successors of this first king, he thus 
proceeds : — " Their whole nation was called Hyksos, that is, 
SJiepherd Kings ; for Hyh in the sacred language denotes king, and 
80$ is a shepherd in the common dialect. The before-named kings," 
he says, "and their descendants, were masters of Egypt for 511 
years " — a period certainly exaggerated. 

" After this, Manetho says that a revolt of tlie kings of the Thehatd 
and the rest of Egypt took place against the Shepherds, and a great 
and 2>rolong€d war was carried on with them. Under a king, whose 
name was Misphragmuthosis,^ he says that the Shepherds were 
expelled by that king from the rest of Egypt after a defeat, and 
shut up in a place having a circuit of 10,000 arurse.' This place 
was called Avaris. Manetho says that the Shepherds surrounded 
it entirely with a large and strong wall, in order that they might 
have a secure deposit for all their possessions and all their plunder. 

" Thuthmosis, the son of Misphragmuthosis, endeavoured to take 
the place by siege, attacking the walls with 480,000 men. Despair- 
ing of taking it by siege, he made a treaty with them, that they 
should leave Egypt, and withdraw without injury whithersoever 
they pleased. In virtue of this agreement, tliey withdrew from 
Egypt, with all their families and possessions, to the nimiber of not 
fewer than 240,000, and traversed the desert into Syria. Fearing the 
power of the Assyrians, who were at that time maders of Asia, they 
hailt a city in that which is now called Judsea, which should suffice 
for so many myriads of men, and called it Jerusalem.'* 

In this remarkable quotation the Jewish historian perverts 

2 The first part of this name is evidently the prsenomen Mi-phra, •• beloved of Ra '* : 
in the second part the name of Aahmes (or Amosis), who really expelled the Shep- 
herds, seems to be confused with that of bis son Thothmet. 

3 The antra was the square of 100 cubits = 10,000 square cubits. Hence 10,000 
anirae = 100,000,000 square cubits = a square of 10,000 cubits or of 15,000 Egyptian or 
Greek feet. This would make the city roughly a square of three miles, or nine square 
miles; or about equal to London from the Tower to Hyde Park, and from rentonvillo 
to Kennington. 
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Manetho's history of the Shepherd Eingd into a false account of the 
origin of the Hebrew nation. The passage occurs in his controversy 
with Philo, who had taunted him with the mean origin of the 
Jewish people; and Josephus catches at the idea of identifying 
Israel in Egypt with the powerful Hyksos. We have quoted the 
passage at length, partly to enable every one to see the absurdity of 
this theory by comparing it with the Scriptural account of the en- 
trance and exodus of the Israelites; and partly because, in the 
main, it doubtless gives Manetho's own story of the Shepherd 
Kings. 

On the former point, we need only add that, besides the incon- 
sistency of making the famine-stricken family of Jacob a horde of 
conquering warriors — whose expulsion, when conquered, is a strange 
substitute (coming from a Jewish patriot !) for the miraculous 
Exodus — Josephus ignores the 40 years* wandering in the wilder- 
ness ; and the very mention of Jerusalem, which might stagger any 
reader at first, entirely contradicts his theory ; for that city belonged 
to the Canaanite Jebusites for some time after the entrance of Israel 
into the Holy Land. We shall presently find that the Exodus 
took place at a much later period of the history of Egypt. 

The one sole point of likeness between the Shepherds and the 
Israelites is this : they were a pastoral people of the same great 
Semitic race. The true interpretation of the name Hyksos is pro- 
bably Arab sheiklis or princes ; shaso, the Egyptian word for Arab, 
being ft general term for the Semitic races east of Egypt. In 
Manetho's list of dynasties, they (or, at least, some of them) are 
called Phoenician Shepherds. From this, and their opposition to the 
Assyrians (a term constantly used for the people uho held power for 
the time being in Mesopotamia), we may connect them with the 
great Semitic migration which was driven westward, at a very 
early age, by the growth of the earliest Babylonian kingdom. 
The invasions of nomad hordes, such as that of Egypt by the 
Shepherds, are generally impelled by a pressure from behind. 

There are strong reasons for referring this great Semitic migra- 
tion to the time of Abraham ; and the patriarch's history has some 
curious points of contact with the Shepherd Dynasty. We are told, 
in the book of Numbers (xiii. 22) that " Hebron was built seven 
years before Zoan in Egypt" This singularly precise comparison 
surely implies some connection between the two cities. Now Zoan 
(the city of the Delta, which the Greeks called Tanis) is positively 
identified with the Avar is of the Shepherds, in Egyptian Ha-Awar 
or Pa-Awar.* Hebron, then called Kirjatharba, " the city of Arba " 

♦ This Dame, signifying (like Zoan in Hebrew) " the houte qf gainq fwlK ^-^ 
dt^riwe" was pmbably applied to the city aa \>e\ii\^ \2tiCv v^VoX. ^1 ^«<^fttVQx^ Vst 
CAravans on the eastern frontier. 
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(a name curiously like Aiear), was originally the city of the giant 
Andkim, a branch of the older population who were conquered by 
the immigrant-race of the Canaanites. Is it not then probable that 
Abraham knew this race as the same which, after founding Hebron, 
had invaded Egypt and there built Zoan ?. In point of time, what 
we learn of Joseph's connection with Egypt agrees with this reference 
of Abraham to the beginning of the Shepherd period. 

The identification of Tanis with the Shepherd fortress of Ayaris 
has lately been placed beyond doubt by the researches of M. Mariette. 
He has discovered among its ruins several monuments of the Shep- 
herd Kings, and the remains of the temple of their great god, Set or 
Sinitekh, another name for the Baal of Syria and Phoenicia. There 
also was found a tablet of Rameses H., mentioning Set-aa-pehti 
Nouhti (the Sattea of Manetho) as having,. 400 years before, rebuilt 
the city and reared the temple of Set. This is invaluable testimony 
in respect to the h'me, placet nationality, and religion of the Hyksoe. 
It reduces the fabulous length of the Shepherd domination within 
reasonable limits ; for 400 years before Bameses II. leaves about 
200 years for the Shepherd rule, and brings the date of Sai'tes to 
about the 18th century b.g. 

The position of this city was admirably suited for the purpose 
of the invaders. It lay on the eastern bank of the Tanitic branch of 
the Nile (the easternmost except one, the Pelusiac), on the margin 
of a rich plain, ** the field of Zoan" which stretched about 30 miles 
to the east. Though not strictly a border fortress, it lay in the 
route of an invading army, and at the same time commanded the 
most fertile part of the Delta. It is clearly from the national pride, 
which made the Egyptians hate and affect to despise the Shepherds, 
that Manetho represents the purpose of this fortress to be solely to 
keep out the Assyrians, and not to overawe the Egyptians. It was 
properly a fortified camp rather than a capital ; and Manetho ex- 
pressly says that the capital of the Shepherds was Memphis. But the 
ravages which Memphis suffered from the Shepherds tended to 
transfer much of its consequence to Tanis, which appears henceforth 
as one of the most important cities of the Delta. 

In his account of the extent and thoroughness of those ravages, 
Manetho is confirmed by the almost utter obliteration of all the 
public monuments of the earlier dynasties, to the Twelfth inclusive, 
excepting the pyramids, the obelisk of Sesortasen I. at Heliopolis, 
the few remains in the Fyum, and one or two at Thebes. The 
whole subject of the relations of the native dynasties to the Hyksos 
is obscure.* 

s The interesting questions about the 13th (3%eban), the 14th (XoUe\ and the 15th, 
inh, and 17th Dynasties (wliidi are variously styled, in different versions of Manetboi 
Jigiikird and as Tktban) are too intricate for discuiaion in this work. 
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The easy conquest of Lower Egypt, " without a battle," may be 
explained by internal divisions, and it is worth notice that Mauetho 
speaks of " those who ruled in it." in the plural. It is probable that 
the Semitic hordes, which had perhaps for some time been pressing 
into the Delta, were invited to aid the native princes against the 
domination of Thebes. A document, describing the calamities of 
another invasion, in the time of Menephtha (the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus), has these remarkable expressions : — " Nothing was seen 
the like of this, even in the time of the Kings of Lower Egypt, when 
ihU land of Egypt was in Hieir power, and the calamity lasted, at 
the time when the Kings of Upper Egypt had not strength to repulse 
the foreigners." The latter were of the Thirteenth ( Theban) Dynasty. 

The last phrase shews that Upper Egypt submitted to the in- 
vaders, while retaining her own kings as vassals to the Hyksos. 
The last two of these vassal kings of Thebes are known &om the 
monimients. Their names are Tiaaken and Karnes ; and the latter 
assumes the very title of " nourisher of the world" {Tsaf-en-to, in 
Hebrew Zaphna^h) which Pharaoh conferred on Joseph ; as if either 
claiming the merit of the policy which he had to administer, or 
assuming the title in rivalry to the minister of the Shepherd King. 

For there is scarcely a doubt that the Pharaoh under whom 
Joseph lived was one of the later Shepherd Kings. The limits of 
chronology, reckoned back from the Exodus, agree with the vivid 
descriptions of the court of Pharaoh in the book of Genesis, and 
are confirmed by the monuments of the Hyksos. 

Those moDimients prove how completely the Shepherds became 
true Pharaohs, without renouncing their own nationality. They set 
up again the statues of former ages, belonging to the temples over- 
thrown in the first violence of their invasion, carving their own 
names upon them as dedicators; and they made new statues, in 
a style of Egyptian art even purer than that of the comtemporary 
Theban monuments, but with certain features distinctly Semitic. 
Though they intruded their god. Set or Soutekh, into the Egyptian 
Pantheon, and built his temple beside the temples of the old gods, 
they gave the latter the supreme place. They and their followers 
adopted the manners of their new coijntry, mixed with some Semitic 
usages. 

And this is precisely the state in which the narrative of Genesis 
depicts Egypt under the Pharaoh whom Joseph served. The king 
and his people are " Egyptians," both in name and customs, and 
yet they have some characters of a foreign race. Such are their 
cordial reception of strangers, whom the Egyptians hated and de- 
spised ; and the pure despotism of Joseph's Pharaoh, whose will is 
absolute, and who reduces the Egyptians to seitWi«Hi\ ^V'Btfe'%&'^^ 
native mon&rcha were restrained by Ioti, wA «fc\i ^"^^^^J^^^ 
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the attachment of their Bubjects. A Semitic ruler would be much 
more likely than a native king to make a Hebrew slave his prime 
minister ; and the policy of Joseph would be more easily enforced 
on a conquered country. Indeed, that policy, by which Pharaoh 
was made the supreme owner of the land of Egypt, looks like the 
last stroke in the subjugation of the country, and especially of Upper 
Egypt.* 

All these things confirm the express statement made in a frag- 
ment of Manetho, that Joseph was brought into Egypt under the 
Sheplterd King Aphophis, the Apepi, whose monuments are by 
far the most numerous of this dynasty. And we now learn, from 
native records, that this was the very king against whom began 
that "revolt of the kings of the Thebaid and the rest of Egypt," 
which (Manetho tells us) led to " a great and prolonged war." A 
papyrus in the British Museum says :— " Now it came to pass that 
the land of Egypt fell into the hands of enemies ; and there was no 
longer any king at the time when this happened. And it was 
so that the king Tiadken was only a hah (vassal prince) of Upper 
Egypt. The enemies were in Heliopolis,^ and their chief Ap&pi in 
Avarid." Here Apepi received the news of the rebeUion of Tiaaken, 
who refused to worship the god Soutekh, to whom Apepi had built 
" an everlcwting temple." 

The ensuing war occupied the remainder of Tiaaken's time, the 
whole of the short reign of his successor, Kamea, and the greater 
part of that of Aahmes, who brought it to an end. Manetho says 
that, after a great defeat, the Shepherds were shut up in Avaris ; 
and we are now able to quote the naval operations against that city 
from the epitaph of the admiral who conducted them. This officer, 
who was the namesake of the king, Aahmes, speaks thus : — " When 
I was bom in the fortress of llithyia [in Upper Egypt], my father 
was lieutenant of the late king, Tiaaken I acted as lieu- 
tenant in turn with him on board the vessel named the Calf, in 
the time of the late King Aahmes. I went to the fleet of the north 
to fight. It was my duty to accompany the sovereign when he 
mounted his chariot. They were besieging the fortress of Tanis, 
and I fought on my legs before his majesty. This is what followed 
on board the vessel named the Enthronisation of Memphis. A naval 
battle was fought on the Water of Tanis {Lake Menzaleh). . . . 
The praise of the king was bestowed on me, and I received a collar 

• A minor, but very striking, point is I^arooh's use of chariott, which are most 
characteristic of the warlike tribes of Palestine, but entirely absent from the Egyptian 
monuments before the Eighteenth Dynasty, by which the Shepherds were expelled. 

' Here is another coincidence with Scripture, which makes Heliop»Iis the chiel 
sicred city of Egypt at this time; for Joseph marries the daughter of Potipherah, 
faA priest of On (Heliopolis). The Shepherds, whose national god personified the 
waatd natnnlly favour tba religions city where the Sun was specially adored. 
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of gold for my bravery. . . . The (decisive) combat took place at 
the southern part of the fortress. . . . They took the fortress of 
Tanis ; and I carried off a man and two women, three heads in all, 
whom his majesty granted me as slaves." This very moderate 
booty, while it shows the veracity of the narrator, seems to indicate 
the very partial success of the assault, and confirms the account of 
Manetho, that the fortress was evacuated under a capitulation. 

But what shall we say of the retreat of the Shepherds to Judxa 
and their building of Jerusalemi The mystery is easily solved. 
The Eastern nations have always had sacred cities : and several 
such are denoted in the Bible and elsewhere by the Semitic name 
of Kadesh or Kodesht which means Holy. Thus Jerusalem is, at the 
present day, called in Arabic El Khodsj " the Holy ; " and there has 
been a frequent tendency to mistake any city called Kadesh for 
Jerusalem." In this case we cannot doubt that the city meant 
is Kadesh on the Orontes, in Northern Syria, the capital of the 
Kheta^ or Hittites, with whom the Theban Kings of the New 
Monarchy waged many and great wars, which are often recorded on 
the monuments. These Semitic Hittites, who were worshippers of 
SotUekh, were the descendants of the Hyksos, and the hereditary 
enemies of Egypt. 

It must not be supposed that the whole mass of the Shepherd 
invaders were driven, with their warriors, from the soil of Egypt. 
Many were permitted to remcun as cultivators of the lands on which 
they had long been settled, in a condition very similar to that 
' of the Hebrews. The more the condition of ancient Egypt unfolds 
itself to our researches, the more clearly do we see that the Delta 
was largely peopled by Semitic races, who formed a nationality 
distinct from the true Egyptians, and became at last, under the 
tyrants of the Nineteenth Dynasty, the Poland of the New Monarchy. 
M. Mariette believes that he has discovered the descendants of 
some of these Shemites — perhaps of the Hyksos themselves— in the 
strong-limbed people, with long faces and a grave expression, who 
live at the present day on the borders of the Lake Menzaleh. 

One momentous consequence of the Shepherd conquest appears to 
have been that the expelled Shemites carried back with them into 
Syria the arts and letters of Egypt, which were thence diffused by 
the maritime Phnenicians over the opposite chores of Greece. Thus 
Egypt begins, at this ejwch, to come in contact at once with the 
East and the West, with Asia and with Europe. 

" In the same way, when Herodotus speaks twice of Cadytit in Syria (and in one 
place as a great city of the " Palestuiian Syrians," or " Syrian Pbilibtines "). it has 
been hastily assumed that he means Jerusalem; whereas, in one passage, it is 
pretty certainly Gata, and, in the other, yery probably the Hittite cit^ ^^ ^^juSk^ 
.m the Orontes, of which more in the foUowini^ ch&^\ieT%. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 
THE NEW THEBAN MONARCHY. 



AST-C — EGYPT AT HER CLIUAX. 

Wb hare now reached the third and culminatmg epoch of Egypt's 
gretttness, and the point from which we poaBeas her continuoua 
moQiameiitBl histoi;, though often sadly mutilated and interrupted. 
The seat of power ia transferred to Upper Egypt, and to that 
&mous city which Homer celebrates as 



The war-chariots of Thehea are still U> be seen depicted on the 
walls of her palaces ; but there are no traces of the gates which 
gave her the famous epithet of Hetalompt/ht, the " Hundred- 
gated," nor indeed of any city wall. The great cities of Kgypt 
appear to have been nnenolosed : their power of resistance de- 
pending on the strength of the separate buildings, and sometimes 
on a citadel, like the " White Castle" of Memphis. 

Still the "handred gates" need not be set down as a ftible, 

though the exact namber is, of course, poetical. Pliny describes 

Thebes as " a hanging city " — that is, built upon arches — so that 

Mn armj could be led forth from beneath it without the knowledge 
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of the inhabitants ; and there may have been near the river line 
arched barracks capable of sending forth 10,000 chariots: — 

** Lo ! these are they whom, lords of Afric's fates, 
Old Thebes hath poured from all her hundred gates, 
Mother of armies ! " 

Though the name coincides with that of the Greek city in 
BoBotia, it is purely Egyptian. Tape, compounded of the femi- 
nine article t and apb (headj or capital, became in the Memphite 
dialect Thaba, and in Greek and Latin Tliebai or Thehe ; ^ in English 
ThAes, Its sacred name was t-amen or amun-ei, "the abode 
of Amen or Amun" the great god of Upper Egypt especially. 
Hence the Hebrew prophets call it No-Ammon (or simply No)j and 
hence also its classical name of Diospolis tlie Greaty for the Greeks 
regarded the Egyptian Anun as their Jove^ and called him Zeus 
AmmoH (in Latin, Jupiter Ammon). As the great seat of this 
worship, Thebes had an unknown antiquity ; and it is difficult to 
settle the question of precedence between it and Memphis, the 
sacred city of Phtha. 

The political consequence of Thebes dates from the kings of the 
11th and 12th Dynasties ; and under those of the 18th it became 
the capital of all Egypt. When Memphis had been ravaged by the 
Shepherds, and the Delta lay open to the growing power of the 
Asiatic Shemites, Upper Egypt was the securer locality for a 
capital, and the site of Thebes was the best in Upper Egypt. In 
about 25° 40' N. latitude, the two chains of hills which hem in the 
valley of the Nile sweep away on both sides, and return again on 
the north, leaving a circular plain of about 10 mUes in diameter, 
divided almost equally by the river (here about half a mile in 
width), and protected by a narrow entrance against a force ascend- 
ing the Nile. The city, with its necropolis, seems to have once 
covered the whole plain. 

As a sacred city, Thebetf stood to Ethiopia, as well as to Egypt, 
in the relation occupied by Eorae to medieval Christendom. She 
was the sacerdotal capital of all who worshipped Amun, ,from 
Pelusium to Axume in Abyssinia, and from the Oases of Libya 
to the Bed Sea. Indeed, as her relations with Ethiopia became 
closer, and as Semitic influence increased in the Delta, there was 
more than one period in Egyptian history when Upper Egypt and 
Ethiopia appear in league against Lower Egypt. The construction 
of her temples and palaces, and the vast population of priests and 
their attendants, in addition to the presence of the*court, must 
have attracted to Thebes a multitude of artisans. Her monuments 

1 This singular is preferred by some Latm writerei to the Greek plural fonss.. 
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shew the handicrafts for which she was famous, in glass, pottery, 
and intaglios ; and her manufacture of linen was peculiarly im- 
portant, as the priests were not allowed to wear woollen garments. 

Thebes was also the centre of an extensive commerce. An 
opening in the Arabian hills gave access to the port of Kosseir, on 
the Red Sea, by a road which, as we have seen, was used as early 
as the times of the Old Monarchy. On the other side, the city was 
the best starting-point for the caravan-routes across the desert, to 
the three chief Oases (the Greater, the Lesser, and that of Ammon) 
and to the interior of Africa. Thus Thebes commanded the trade 
with India, and with the gold, ivory, and aromatic districts. It is 
almost needless to add that she held the key to the whole upper 
valley of the Nile ; and, besides all the other products of Ethiopia, 
several of the Theban kings made great slave-hunting raids into 
negroland. The mines of the neighbouring limestone hills added 
to her wealth. 

Thus enriched by religion, royalty, manufactures, and trade, 
Thebes not only flourished under her own great kings of the New 
Monarchy (Dynasties XVIII. to XX.), but her importance under 
the later Pharaohs, whether sprung from the Delta or Ethiopia, is 
attested by their pictures and inscriptions. The first great blow 
that fell upon her from a foreign conqueror was struck by Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and the Persian invader completed the destruction that 
the Babylonian had begun. " No- Ammon, that was situate among 
the rivers, and whose rampart was the sea," sank from its metro- 
politan splendour to the position of a mere provincial town ; and, 
notwithstanding the spasmodic efforts of the Ptolemies to revive its 
ancient glory, became at last only the desolate and ruined sepulchre 
of the empire it had once embodied. It lies to-day, a nest of Arab 
hovels, amid crumbling columns and drifting sands. 

Such was also its state at the time when Egypt fell under the 
power of Rome. Strabo, writing just at the Christian era, says : — 
"Vestiges of its magnitude still exist, which extend 80 stadia 
(8 geographical miles) in length. . . . The spot is at present 
occupied by village?." Four such villages now mark the four 
comers of a quadrangle, measuring two miles from north to south, 
and four from east to west, within which lie the remains of the 
monumental city. This was probably the extent of the royal and 
sacred quarters of ancient Thebes. East of the Nile are Kamah 
on the north, and Luxor (El-Uqsor) on the south; while Kurneh 
and Medinet-Abou occupy the corresponding sites west of the river. 
At these four angles are four great temples, and the whole quad- 
rangle appears to have been completed by four connecting avenues 
lipiod with sphinxes and other colossal figures. 
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The great temple of Karnak was the work of nearly every age. 
from Seaortasen I. to the Ptolemies. It is famed above every edifice 
in the world for its vast " Hall of Columns," built by Seti I. of the 
19th Dynasty. This is a perfect forest of sculptured columns, of 
enormous height and thickness. A moonlight view of the hall is 
the most weird and impressive scene among all the ruins of 
antiquity, the Coliseum not excepted. On the opposite side of the 
river, at Old Kumeh, is another palace of Seti, called the Mene- 
phtkeion ; aud a mile further to the south is the famous Memnonium, 
now called more properly the Bameaeumj built by Barneses II., 
the son of Seti, and the great oppressor of the Hebrews. The 
Southern Rameseum, of Bameses lU., at Medinet'Ahou, and other 
important monuments, such as the " Vocal Memnon," will be 
noticed in their historical places. 

Further to the west lies the vast Necropolis, excavated to a depth 
of several hundred feet in the Libyan hills, over a length of five 
miles. The royal sepulchres are not reared aloft like the Memphian 
pyramids, but hollowed out in a retired valley, called Bihanel- 
MeJook, or "Gates of the Kings." The whole western quarter 
bore the name of PcUhyris (in Greek Pathros), that is, " the Abode 
of Athur (or Athor)" the goddess who was believed to receive the 
sun in her arms as he sank behind tiie Libyan hills. 

Painted and sculptured on the walls of these temples, palaces, 
and tombs — and inscribed on the obelisks, colossal statues, and 
other monuments — ^we have the contemporary records of the The- 
ban kings and of many of their successors. There is a sameness, 
not only in the painted bas-reliefs, which represent the king — 
distinguished by his colossal size — driving his chariot over hosts 
of prostrate enemies, or presenting to his patron god long files of 
captives strung together ; not only in the grandiloquent language 
of the hieroglyphics which record the invariably successful wars ; 
but even tlie scenes of those wtirs, the names of the conquered 
nations, and the description of their tribute, are constantly repeated, 
proving that the most was made of every expedition, however 
partial or even doubtful its success. 

Many of the names are still imperfectly identified ; and a king 
often seems to claim the conquests of 

" Regions Pharaoh never knew " 

on the strength of some tribute, or present, or friendly embassy. A 
nation may be set down as conquered when only $i detachment of 
its forces fought as the allies of Egypt's enemies — nay, even 
when it had invaded the soil of Egypt. We shall not follovf tSsfc 
annals of these reiterated campaigns, rQ.\ic\i \<eaia cvi\et cra.S>aRk ^^a^ 

8M. ANC HIST, '^ 
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cusslons they involve. It will be more interesting and printable to 
trace boldly the grand outlines, and to dwell on the few picturesque 
details of this culminating period of the greatness of the Pharaohs. 

The following succession of the chief kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty is determined from the monuments: — (1) Aahmbs or 
Ames; (2) Amenhotep* I.; (3) Thoutmes or Thothmes L; (4) 
Thothmes II., and the queen-regent, Hatasou ; (5) Thothmes III.; 
(6) Amenhotep II. ; (7) Thothmes IV. ; (8) Amenhotep III. ; (9) 
Amenhotep IV. ; (10) Hab-em-Hebi, the H(3rus of Manetho. 

Immediately upon the expulsion of the Hyksos, the agriculture, 
commerce, and art of Egypt reappear in full vigour. The confor- 
mity of the strangers to Egyptian manners doubtless fostered the 
revival, of which the credit is given to their conquerors. Aahmes 
at once set about restoring the temples destroyed by the Hyksos, 
especially at Thebes and Memphis ; and an inscription of his 22nd 
year, in the quarries of Jebel Mohattem (opposite Cairo), which he 
reopened for this purpose, proves his power over Lower Egypt. 

From the very beginning of the new period, also, began those 
conquests, both in Asia and Ethiopia, which form the chief 
exploits of the Theban kings. Aahmes quelled a revolt in Nubia ; 
and his marriage with an Ethiopism princess, Nofre-t-ari, appears 
to have given his successors a claim to the sovereignty of that 
coimtry. The same founder of the dynasty, pursuing the Hyksos 
into their new settlements in Syria, began that long conflict of a 
thousand years with Western Asia, which made Egypt in turn the 
mistress and the vassal of Assyria, the successful and conquered 
enemy of Babylon, and at last a province of Persia. 

To imderstand the nature of these wars, the reader must remem- 
ber that a great highway between Egypt and the Euphrates lay 
open along the maritime plain of Western Palestine — cleaving the 
heart of the country to the right— thence, striking eastwards 
through the plain of Esdraclon, or valley of Megiddo (the scene of 
two great Egyptian victories), up the valley of the Upper Jordan 
into that traversed in opposite directions by the Leontes in the 
south and the Orontes in the north — the region called Ccele-Syria 
and Hamath, between the two chains of Lebanon. An army could 
either traverse this whole valley before striking across to the 
Euphrates and Upper Mesopotamia, or turn off through Anti- 
Libanus to Damascus, and cross the desert by way of Palmyra. 

By taking military possession of the maritime plain (in which 
the Philistines were not established till a much later time), the 
kings of Egypt had at once a secure base of operations against the 

* The Greeks made the name AmenayhiSf and modern writers often use the ooo- 
vonlent abl»evJAtiQn Amunopk, 
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divided tribes of the Canaanites and the Arabs of the neighbouring 
Pesert, and the gate of entrance into Syria and Mesopotamia. In 
these regions they came into contact chiefly with the KJieta^ the 
EotnOj and the land of Ndharain. The first, who appear to be the 
same nation as the HUHtes of Scripture, and — to some extent at 
least — identical with the Hyksos, consolidated a great power in the 
valley of the Orontes, which became a formidable enemy of Egypt 
under the 19th Dynasty. 

The earliest expeditions of the 18th Dynasty appear to have fol- 
lowed chiefly the more southern route by way of Damascus ; and their 
monuments continually mention the Botno, who appear to be a con- 
federacy of Semitic tribes in Eastern Syria and Northern Mesopo- 
tamia. Sir Gardner Wilkinson observes that ^' the tight dress, the 
long gloves, the red hair and blue eyes of the Botno, proclaim them 
to be of a colder climate than Syria, though the jars of bitumen 
appear to place them in the neighbourhood of the Euphrates or the 
Tigris. The beauty of their silver, gold, and porcelain vases, at all 
events, point them out as a people far advanced in luxury and taste." 

To what extent this people coincide with the hind called on the 
monuments Ndharain is uncertain ; but the latter name is evi- 
dently the Naharaim of Scripture, "the land of the two rivers," 
or Mesopotamia. The conquests of the Theban kings, in this 
direction, seem to have embraced the whole of Assyria, which was 
still occupied by petty states. Thothmes III., the greatest king of 
the 18th Dynasty, records that, after gaining a great victory over a 
Syrian and Hittite confederacy at Megiddo, conquering Coele-Syria, 
and receiving the submission of the Bolno, *^ he stopped at Nineveh 
(Ninieu), where he set up a monumental tablet in Naharain, having 
enlarged the frontiers of Egypt." He claims Babylon as belong- 
ing to his empire ; and in the north he received tribute from the 
Bemetierit who are supposed to be the people of Armenia, " where 
heaven rests upon its four pillars." 

In the opposite direction the Theban kings effected a complete 
conqtie^ of Ethiopia, as far south, at least, as the capital city of 
Napata {Jehel Berkelj; and the government of the country was 
committed to a viceroy, probably a prince of the royal family, who 
bore the title of " the royal son of Keeh or CuaJi" Raids were 
made further south, into negro-land {Soudan) ; and an inscription 
at Semneh mentions the capture of/t40 and 1052 "living head" of 
negroes, many of them children. Another inscription brings the 
conquests at the two extremities of the empire into vigorous con- 
trast. Amenhotep II., having put down an insurrection in Mesopo- 
tamia, sends the dead bodies of seven kings to be hung, six undei 
the walls of Thebes, and the seventh at Na^oA^i^ ^^ \JwqX» SJckfeVcsb^*^ 
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might see that the king's yictories went on for ever, in all lands 
and all peoples of the world, since he at once held possession of the 
nations of the south, and chastised the nations of the north/' 

To these may be added the STiasou, or Arabs east of the Delta, 
and the Fount, who are supposed to be people of Arabia Felix ; 
and the Lehu or Bebu, the Libyans to the west of Egypt, who are 
also called the people of the Nine Bows. It seems, too, that 
Thothmes III. used the maritime power of the Phoenicians— who 
appear to have submitted to him on easy terms — to extend his con- 
quests far westward along the north coast of Africa, and even 
to the opposite shores of the Mediterranean. Cyprus, Crete, 
the southern isles of the ^gean, the neighbouring shores of Asia 
Minor and Greece, and perhaps the southern extremity of Italy, 
are named on his monuments, if correctly interpreted. Egypt, 
usually a non-maritime power, now seems, for once in her long 
history, to have been mistress of the Mediterranean. 

At all events, it is clear that under the Pharaohs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty Egypt became the first of the great Eastern empires. 
Their monuments give vivid pictures of the nations they subdued 
and the tribute brought by each. One of these records, inscribed 
by Thothmes III. on the great temple of which he was the chief 
builder, is called "The Numerical Wall of Kamak" from its 
statistics of prisoners and booty. This king was a great builder in 
brick ; and it is on one of his monuments that the curious process 
of brick-making is represented, which tallies so exactly with that 
described in Exodus. " In these pictures," says Dr. Brugsch, 
" we see the reprisals of Egypt on their Shemite oppressors of the 
time of the Hyksos. Thousands of Semitic prisoners are repre- 
sented on the temple walls in the act of carrying water to knead 
the mortar, forming bricks in wooden frames, spreading them out to 
dry in the sun, carrying them to the buildings in course of erection, 
and the like; all this being done under the eye of Egyptian oflBcials, 
lounging about armed with weighty sticks, while different inscrip- 
tions inform us of the special work done by these * prisoners whom 
the king has taken, that they might build temples to his gods.* " 

Among the means of perpetuating their fame, these kings made 
great use of olyelisks and colossal statues. Perhaps the most beauti- 
ful and exquisitely sculptured of the obelisks are the two in rose- 
coloured granite at Karndkj erected in memory of Thothmes I. by 
his daughter Haiasou (or Nemt-Amenyy-who possessed great power in 
the reign of her brothers Thothmes II. and Thothmes III., and ruled 
Egypt as regent during the minority of the latter. The style of 

^ the oolosd can be partly judged of from the gigantic head and arm 

■IjM^thiQeB III. in the British Museum. 
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One monument of this class has been a wonder of the world from 
the time of the Ptolemies to our own day. This is the broken 
seated colossus of Amenhotep III., called by the ancients the 
" Vocal Memnon/* from the sounds which it emitted at sunrise. The 
Greeks supposed it to represent Memnon, the son of Aurora, whom 
Homer represents as coming from Ethiopia to the aid of Troy ; and 
the sounds were interpreted as his greeting to the Sun, his father. 
On the legs of the statue are numerous attestations in Greek and 
Latin, by visitors in the time of the Roman Empire, who had heard 
the statue emit a sound like a harp-string, or, as Strabo says, like a 
dight blow. The last statement tends to confirm the explanation of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson, who found in the lap of the colossus (where 
a priest or a servant may have been concealed) a stone which, on 
being struck with a hammer, gave out a metallic sound, such that 
the peasants, whom he had placed to listen below, cried out, " You 
are striking brass." Another traveller reversed the experiment, 
and himself remained below to hear the sound. " Not at sunrise, 
but in the glaring noon, the statue emitted a sharp, clear sound, 
like the ringing of a disc of brass under a sudden concussion. 
This was produced by a ragged urchin, who, for a few piastres, 
clambered up the knees of the * vocal Memnon,' and there effec- 
tuaUy concealing himself from observation, struck with a hammer a 
sonorous soimd in the lap of the statue." 

The latter period of the Eighteenth Dynasty was a time of reli- 
gions troubles. The native records tell us of a race of " Stranger 
Kings," whose tombs have been found apart from the other royal 
sepulchres at Thebes. The chief of these was Amenhotep IV., the 
features of whose statue are decidedly un-Egyptian. He discarded 
the old gods of Egypt for the direct worship of the Sun, under the 
Syrian name of Aten; changed his own name to Chou-en-Aten^ that 
is, " brilliancy of the solar disc ;" and set up a new capital, on the ruins 
of which, at TelrAmama, he is depicted as presiding over the new 
worship. There are trcwses of a violent reaction against the religious 
innovations of this king. His buildings have been overthrown and 
his capita] at TeUAmama systematically devastated ; and the names 
of the " Stranger Kings " are effaced from their monuments. 

This, indeed, is a process which has been adopted in many other 
oases, from motives of hatred or of vanity, so that we may apply to 
the Egjrptian monuments what Pope says of the names of critics 
on the * Temple of Fame *: — 

" Phatttohs I saw, who other names displace, 
And grave their own with lalx>ur in their place : 
Their owo, like others, soon their place resigned, 
Or disappeared, and left the first beUUvd." 




CHAFTEE IX. 

THE KEW THEBAS MONARCHY. 



Uavetso boa not explained what caastitutes the cbnage from one 
Dynasty to another ; nor can we always anggeat a reason for the 
liiatinction. But in the ieeond of the great Theban dynaatiea there 
appears to have been a real change of family, in which the pure blood 
of the line of Aohmes was united with a foreign element, and that 
element the race of the detested Shepherds t The founder of the 
dynasty in Manetho'a list is Bhambeb or Baueses I., who appeoTB 
to have belonged io the old line ; but ita glories begin with the 
next two kings, Sm I. and his sou, Bameses II. 

Inscriptions of the latter state that he was king before his birth, 
and that his father Setj only governed for him. This is expEaintd 
by auppoaing that Seti was not really the Bon, but the son-in-law, 
of Barneses I., whose rights were regarded as transmitted direct tii 
his grandson Bameaes II., and that the latter was associated in the 
kingdom from his birth. Hence we may account for the great 
length of the reign of Kameses II. (&i or C8 years), following npon 
the 51 or 55 years which Manetbo assigns to Seti ; and hence also 
it is that the warlike exploifs and great buildings of the father and 
anu are often confounded. 
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As to the parentage of Seti, we have a curious piece of evidence, 
besides the foreign features which some trace in his portrait as 
weU as in his son*s. A recently discovered inscription at Tanis 
exhibits Barneses II. as not only restoring the worship of the god 
Soutekh in the ancient capital of the Shepherds, but even calling 
the founder of their dynasty, Set-aa'pehti Noubti, his ancestor. The 
very name of Setiy and the favour which his family showed to Tanis, 
are circiunstances of no small significance. 

The splendid monuments of these two rulers, and the fact that 
the famous Sesostris denoted (if any individual king) Eameses 
n., have led many to regard their age as the climax of Egyptian 
glory. But their utmost exploits only defended the empire won 
by Thothmes III. As a recent writer well observes, " Egypt, so 
threatening under the Eighteenth Dynasty, becomes now almost 
always threatened." Her power, as well as her art, shewed visible 
symptoms of decline before the death of Eameses II. 

Seti I., sumamed MerenpMka or MenepMha, " beloved of Phtka" 
has left the sculptured and painted records of his exploits, forming 
what has been called ^' an epic of war, a real Setheid" on the walls 
of his " Hall of Columns " at Kamcik. Covering much the same 
ground as those of the Eighteenth Dynasty, they prove that the 
empire thea won had to be defended or reconquered on every side, 
except in Ethiopia. There are no naval victories in the Mediter- 
ranean, but the fleets of Seti command the Bed Sea ; and to him 
is ascribed the beginning of the canal uniting that sea with the 
Nile, the continuation of which by his son Eameses is indicated by 
tablets along its banks. 

It seems probable that the work was completed, and used for tne 
Indian commerce of Egypt and Phoenicia. But the experience of 
to-day proves that vigilance and toil are needed to guard such a 
canal from choking by the sands of the desert. It fell into disuse, 
and the enterprise was renewed in vain by Pharaoh-Necho about 
B.O. 600, and by Darius Hystaspis a century later. The course of 
the canal, however, may still be traced from the neighbourhood of 
Helippolis to the " Bitter Lakes," and thence to the Gulf of Suez. 
The recent work of M. de Lesseps, opened in 1869, only coincides 
with the latter section of the ancient canal, proceeding not from the 
Nile, but in a direct line, north and south, from the Mediterranean 
to the " Bitter Lakes." Esto perpetua ! 

Eameses U., surnamed Mebiamun or Miamun, that is, ^^ beloved 
of Amun," is first mentioned as distinguished in his father's wars. 
His own exploits were almost limited to the north of Syria, where 
he carried on a long war with the Kheta, or Hittites, of the valley 
of the Orontes. 
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His bas-reliefs on the walls of the Rameseum at Kumeh (com- 
monly called the Memnonium) exhibit interesting details of a siege. 
The whole system of attack and defence is curiously like what we 
see on the Assyrian sculptures, and what we read of in Greek and 
Roman tactics. Here are the scaling-ladder and the testudo, with 
its wicker roof protecting the terebra or boring-pike ; there the 
pioneers attack the gates with axes, while the archers clear the 
wall of its defenders. We see the defeat of the enemy, the dis- 
persion of their chariots, and their leader drowned in attempting to 
cross the river. 

But we have a still more interesting written record of this war. 
Among the literary treasures of ancient Egypt is a papyrus con- 
taining the most ancient epic in the toorld, written by the scribe 
Fentaour^ and celebrating in the true vein of heroic hyperbole a 
personal exploit of Barneses. By the fault of his generals and 
scouts, the king has fallen into an ambush. Disdaining to fly, and 
deserted by his followers, he rushes with his charioteer alone into 
the midst of the enemy, and cuts his way through their 2500 
chariots of war. There is a truly Homeric spirit in the vow which 
tlie king makes at the moment of extremest peril; in the reproof to 
his warriors, and the praise of his horses who alone have saved him, 
in reward whereof they are to be served each day with grain in his 
palace before the god Ra. After the final victory, we have the 
king's return to Egypt, and his welcome by A mun : — " Health to 
thee, Rameses, our cherished son. We grant thee terms of years 
innumerable. Sit for ever on the throne of thy father Amun, and 
let the barbarians be crushed beneath thy sandals." 

The issue of the war scarcely corresponded tu this blessing. It 
continued at intervals from the 5th to the 21st year of Rameses, 
and ended with a tre aty of peace on terms of remarkable equality. 
This most ancient of treaties has an amusing resemblance to the 
terms of similar instruments down to the present day — perpetual 
amity — surrender of deserters — equality of commercial privileges — 
and so forth. A very interesting article is the provision for the 
restoration of the worship of Souiekh at Tanis, while the Hittite 
king, KhetasaTj engages on his part to pay equal honours to the gods 
of Egypt in his capital. 

This seems to have been the last great war of Rameses U. ; and 
when the young student reads the story of Sesostris in Herodotus, 
he will see how completely it is a poetical exaggeration, based on 
combining the exploits of several great Egyptian kings. 

The long tranquillity of his later years enabled Rameses to 
achieve those works of architecture and sculpture which stud the 
whole course of the Nile, from Tanis, in the Delta, to Napata, the 
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capital of Ethiopia. There is scarcely a ruin or colossal fragment 
thut doee not 1>eaT his Dame ; but he was one of the chief oflcndors 
in the practice of erasing the oamea ot his predecessors to auhatitute 

His works show the vast proportions of Egyptian art carried to 
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their extremest scale, especially in the rock-hewn temples of 
AhourSimbd in Nubia, with tlieir frontispiece of four seated colossi 
— the largest in the world— and in his numerous other colossal 
statues. The most beautiful of these was the image of himself in 
granite, about GO feet high, which adorned the court of the Rame- 
seum, and the bust of which was brought to England by Belzoni. 
Every visitor to the Britis^i Museum may admire the features so 
finely chiselled, though of so huge a size, marked by an expression 
of dignity, with a quiet smile about the lips characteristic of the 
self-satisfied despot. As a portrait it carries its own evidence. 

Hameses U. was a magnificent patron of letters as well as art. 
Tlie " sacred library," which Diodorus mentions at Thebes, with 
the inscription " Dispensary of the Soul," has been discovered in 
his palace, the Bameseum at Kamak. The jambs of the doorway 
leading from the great hall to a suite of nine small rooms are 
sculptured with figures of Thoth, the great god of letters, and his 
companion goddess Saf — the former with the emblem of sigld, 
the latter with that of hearing — and with the titles of " Lady of 
Letters " and " President of the Hall op Books." 

Nine chief men of learning were attached to the person of this 
king, and at their head was a certain Kagabu, as ^^ Master of the 
Rolls," a man " unrivalled in elegance of style and diction." From 
the pen of this master, who may have helped to train Moses, the 
king's adopted grandson, in " all the learning of the Egyptians," 
we still possess the oldest fairy tale in the worlds a moral ^tory, 
resembling that of Joseph and Potiphar*s wife, composed tor the 
king's son Menephtha, the destined opponent of Moses. 

Thus are we drawn on to the great point of interest in the history 
of Rameses U. ; for his identity with the Pharaoh who oppressed the 
Israehtes is now established beyond dispute. If Joseph was tlie 
minister of a Shepherd king, it ] as long been felt that the ^"neio 
king" who " arose over Egypt j'* and ** knew not Joseph/* must denote 
the Theban monarchy or one of its great kings. The choice lies 
between the 18th and 19th Dynasty, and there is no evidence that 
the former were great oppressors. Secure in their conquests 
abroad, the Thothmeses and Amunophs seem to have cherished the 
Shemites of the Delta as useful bubjects, though they employed 
some in forced labour, and doubtless exacted from all the full tribute 
of their fertile lands, for the extreme harshness of the field labour 
was a feature of the subsequent oppression.* 

Under the 19th Dynasty new motives of jealousy and fear began 
to work. The rapid increase of the Israelites on the fertile lands of 

} Exod. L 14. 
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Goshen, " the best land of Egypt," was doubtless shared by the 
other Bhemites of the Delta, whose numbers must have been vastly 
augmented by captives taken in the long wars of the 18th Dynasty, 
till " the land was filled with them." « Then it was that " the 
new king over Egypt," ' finding it necessary to renew the Syrian 
and Mesopotamian wars, took the alarm at this vnst population 
kindred to his enemies. " And he said unto his people, Behold, the 
people of the children of Israel are more and mightier thin we : 
Gome on, let us deal wisely with them ; lest they multiply, and it 
come to pass, that, when there falleth out any toar, they join also unto 
our enemies, and fight, against us, and get them up out of the land,' ^ - 

Terror begets tyranny ; and the fear, not only of their actual hosti- 
lity, but of losing their services as slaves, dictated ihe means iised 
to keep them under. Employment upon public works is one great 
resource of a magnificent despot for amusing a disaffected populace 
if they be free, for coercing them if slaves. " Mortar, bricks, and all 
manner of service in the field** were the means by which "the 
Egyptians made the children of Israel to serve with rigour, and made 
their lives hitter with hard bondage "^ We are told, and here is the 
decisive point, the very names of " the treasure cities which they 
built for Pharaoh, Pithom and Ra^mses (or Hamesesy* \^ and any 
doubt of what this means is now cleared up by what we may ven- 
ture to call the court news of that day, and by official reports pre- 
served among Egyptian books. 

Papyri of the time of Barneses II. give a glowing description of 
the chain of fortified cities, which the hieroglyphics tell us that 
PA^roo (the Pharaoh or King) erected from Pelusium to Heliopolis. 
The two principal of these bore the names of Bameses and Pactum, 
both situated in the present Wady- Tumeilat, near the sweet water 
canal that joined the Nile with the Bed Sea, along the course of 
which we still find monuments bearing the name of Bapeses II. 
One of these monuments describes the reception of the king o^ the 
city of Bameses in the tenth year of his reign. As this was eleven 
years before the end of his Hittite wars, and apparently about the 
time when the enemy were for a time masters of Palestine and 
the military road, we can now see a motive for the building of 
this chain of " treasure cities** or strongholds. 

But a stiU more striking testimony remains. The very name of 
the Hebrews is officially recorded by their persecutors as the builders 
of the city of Bameses. In a papyrus preserved in the museum of 
Leyden, the scribe Kautsir reports to his superior, the scribe Baken- 
phtha, that in compliance with his instructions he has " distributed 

a Exod. 11. « lb. 8. * lb. 9, 10. 5 ib. 13, 14. « lb. 11. 
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the rations among the soldiers and likewise among the Hebrews 
(^Aberiou or Apurv), who carry the stones to the great city of King 
Rameses Miamun, the lover of truth, and who are under the orders 
of the captain of the police soldiers Ameneman. I distribute the 
food among them monthly, according to the excellent instructions 
which my. lord has given me." Tiiere are al&o other documents 
referring to the people and their serfdom. 

This discovery agrees with all the minor circumstances of the 
Scripture narrative. The reign of Raraeses II. is the only one 
which, by its great length, suits the history of Moses. The whole 
complexion of tlie narrative produces the conviction that both lie 
and his successor were sovereigns who wielded the whole power of 
Egypt, when Egypt was at her highest state, and yet who frequently 
resided iu the Delta, nay in the part of the Delta where the 
Hebrews dwelt. This circumstance, at first sight adverse to the 
notion of a Theban dynasty, turns out (like all difficulties in the way 
of truth) a striking confirmation, now that the connection of 
Rameses II. and his son Meneplitha with Tanis is established. 
Nay, as usual when difficulties are removed, we open our eyes to 
what we ought to have seen before, and we find that the exact loca- 
lity had been plainly stated in words we have read again and again, 
" Jehovah did wondrous things in the field of ZoAJf." 7 

We have spoken all along of the general oppression of the Shemites 
of the Delta as connected with that of the Israelites. The Scripture 
narrative is naturally confined to the latter; but it gives some 
indication of the wider view in its mention of the vast *^ mixed mul- 
titude " or " great mixture ** that '* went up also with them " at the 
Exoilus, and proved a great source of trouble in the Desert.* But 
the mania of Rameses for building could not find an adequate sup- 
ply of labour in Egypt, even in the myriads of captives that worked 
under the stick, bedewing every brick and stone with sweat and 
blood. So the system of slave-hunting was carried on to a vaster 
extent than ever, and nc arly every year we find records of razzias 
into Soudan, bringing back thousaMs of negroes. Rameses U. 
appears also to have been the first king of Egypt who practised the 
system, afterwards so common with the Assyrian and Babylonian 
conquerors, of deporting whole tribes from one part of his dominions 
to another, settling negroes in Asia, and Asiatics in Nubia. 

His government over his native subjects was harsh and oppressive. 
Existing documents prove that he ruled his enormous harem with 
a cruelty worthy of the wretch who ordered the male children ot 
Israel to be murdered ; and they give examples of the tyranny thai 

7 Psalm IxxvUL 12, 43. " Kzod. xil. 38 \ Numbers xi. 4. 
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he exercised even ovei- the judges whom the law of Egypt made inde- 
pendent and inviolable. The btate of the peasantry is described in 
a correspondence between Ameneman, the chief librarian of Kameses 
n., and his pupil, the poet Pentaour. 

** Have you ever figured to yourself what is the life of the peasant 
who tills the land ? Even before he has reaped, the insects destroy 
a portion of his crop : there are multitudes of rats in tiie fields: 
then come the flights of locusts, the beastd that ravage his harvebt, 
the sparrows that settle in flocks upon his sheaves. If he is slow to 
get in what he has reaped, thieves come and take it from him : so 
his horse dies with fatigue in dragging the cart. The tax-gatherer 
arrives at the store-house of the district, laving with him ofScers 
armed with sticks, and negroes armed with palm-branches. All 
cry, * Give us your corn ; ' and he has no means of repelling their 
extortions. Then the wretch is seized, bound, and carried off to 
forced labour at the canals : his wife is bound : his children are 
stripped of their all. During all this time his neighbours are each 
at his own work, unable to help, and fearing for their own turn/* 
The Egyptian pensant under *' tl e great** Ranieses was no better 
o£r than the feUah under the Mameluke or Turk. 

The " groans of the soldier *' form the subject of one of those 
literary exercises which were composed to exhibit ingenuity in the 
use of the Egyptian language. The composition is in accentuated 
parallel verses, not unlike those of the Psalms : — 

" When you receive this piece of accentuated prose : 

may you find the work of the writer agreeable ! 
I wish to depict for you the many troubles : of the infantry ofBcer. 
While still young : he is shut up in the barraclc 

A cramping coat of mail encloses his body : a helmet falls over his eyes. 
The visor is on his eyelids : his head is protected from wounds. 
H& feels swaddled like a roll of papyrus : 

his movements are hampered In the battle. 
Shall I tell you of his expeditions into Syria : his marches to regions far off? 
He must carry his water on his shoulder : as asses carry their pack. 
His back is bowed like that of a beast of burthen : and his spine is bent. 
When he is disordered l^ unwholesome water : he mast return to his night du^. 
When he meets the enemy, he is like a bird caught in a snare : 

and his limbs have no strength. 
When he returns to Egypt : he la like a block of worm-eaten wood. 
If sicluiess befals him and makes him lie down : 

he is packed on the back of an ass. 
His effects are pillaged by thieves : and bis servants desert him." 
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DTNABTT XIX. COOlilltied — IRE EXODUB — DTNASTT SX. 

That Blgtuil retribution for the tyranny of Bamesea It,, which fell 
upon Egypt under hta son, began to work before his own reign 
cioeed. We have already seen that the records of the Nineteenth 
Dynaaty make no claim to that naval power in the Mediterranean 
which had been wielded by Thotmes lit. The maritime powers of 
Asia Minor and Europe, especially the Tyrrheno-Pelasgiana, began, 
in their turn, to harass the the coast of Egypt, in league with the 
tribes of NarUi Africa, amongst whom the Mathwuh (the Maxyei of 
classical geography) ate conapicuooa on tUe monuments. 

Whenever these enemies ventured on the soil of Egypt, their 
attacks were repulsed by Seti I. and Barneses II. ; and the prisoners 
taken from the warlike Maiyes were enrolled as an auxiliary force, 
which afterwords attained great importance, and even gave a race 
of kings to Egypt.' But in the old age of Bamesefl they began to 
effect settlements in the Delta; and Egypt was handed to his auo- 

I Tbe alluBioii i> lo Uie kter Sdte Dfiusty, tOunded b; r>aniiiielichui. Sm 
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oessor with an oppressed multitude of alien slaves in the east, and 
a powerful enemy in the west, of her richest province. 

That successor, the thirteenth son of Rameses, was named Meren- 
PHTHA or Menephtha, that is *' beloved of Phtha/' His name is 
also read in the inverse order, Fhtha-menj and he is sometimes 
called Seti-Menephtha II. in contradistinction to his grandfather. 
He shares with his father the " bad eminence *' of being the great 
oppressor of Israel ; and if the one was the haughtiest, the other 
was the most obstinate, of the Pharaohs. The terrible place which 
he occupies in history is marked by the voice of the judge of all ; — 
" for the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even for this very purpose 
have I raised thee up, that I might show my power in thee, and 
that my name might be declared throughout all the earth." ^ 

This Pharaoh of the Exodus is peculiarly connected with Lower 
Egypt ; and most of his monuments are found at Memphis. That 
city, however, as well as Heliopolis, was taken by the invaders 
early in the reign of Menephtha, who fled to the Thebaid. We 
have had occetsion to quote the contemporary document, which 
describes the calamity as surpassing anything that Egypt had 
suffered even in times of the Shepherd Kings. At length Mene- 
phtha despatched an army from Thebes under his father's generalsy 
who defeated the advancing foes at Paari^ in Middle Egypt. The 
mass of the invaders was driven out of Egypt; but lands were 
assigned to some bodies of them in the Delta. 

The issue of this campaign would naturally lead Menephtha to 
return to Lower Egypt, and to hold his court, generally at Mem- 
phis, but sometimes also at Tanis. The proximity of this city to 
the land of Gtoshen, and all the " local colouring " of the story of 
the plagues and the Exodus, confirm the literal acceptation of the 
statement of the Psalmist, that '^ the marvellous things which God 
did in Egypt " were wrought " in the field of Zoan." There were 
the river and canals which Moses turned into blood; the ponds 
and marshes which sent up frogs and swarms of flies. There 
were the fat pastures of the cattle which were smitten with disease, 
and the fertile crops which the hail destroyed ; and as we read how 

" the potent rod 
Of Amram's son, in Egypt's evil day, 
Waved round her coasts, called up a pitchy cloud 
Of locusts, warping on the easU^'n wind, 
That o'er the realm of Impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darkened all the land of Nile, 

we recognize the neighbouring desert on the east as the quarter 
from which the like plague had repeatedly come upon the Delta. 

> £zod. ix. 16 ; Rom. ix. 17. 
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The repeated interviews, not only of Moses and Aaron, but of 
the elders and overseers of Israel, with the king, and the story of the 
last night of the conflict, prove that the court was close to the region 
where the mass of the Israelites resided, and whence they began 
theii Exodus. Nay more, a special reason may be given for the 
king's presence at Tanis at this precise juncture. Fortified as that 
city had been by the Shepherds, and favoured as it was by the 
house of Rameses, what is more probable than its continued use as 
the station of a frontier militia ? The same motives which led the 
Shepherd Kings to visit it in the early summer (as Josephus tells us) 
would probably bring later kings there at the same season — ^the 
very season to which the plagues and the Exodus are fixed. 

Here too Pharaoh would find, assembled to his hand, the army 
with which he pursued the retiring Israelites ; and the force of the 
whole story is enhanced by the knowledge that that army was 
flushed with the pride of having expelled another host of enemies 
from Egypt. "With what security must the conquerors of the T)rr- 
rheniaus, Cretes, and Maxyans, have urged their chariots upon the 
track of 

" Those flocks and herds, that fatnt and weary train, 
Red from the scourge, and recent from the chatn ! " 

With what terror must the Israelites have been " sore afraid," and 
" cried unto the Lord," and called on Moses to lead them back to 
their " graves in Egypt," when overtaken by such a force ! And 
how must the remembrance of its might have exalted ** the honour 
gotten by Jehovah upon Pharaoh, upon his chariots, and upon his 
horsemen ;" and have swollen the chorus in which Moses and the 
children of Israel re-echoed the strain of Miriam : — " Sing ye to 
the Lord, for he hath triumphed gloriously ; the horse and his rider 
hath he thrown into the sea ! " 

It is, however, a mistake to suppose that Pharaoh himself pe- 
rished in the Red Sea : the Scripture narrative declares only the 
destruction of his army. But the state of the country in his later 
years, and after his death, confirms one striking expression in the 
Scripture: — "Knowest thou not yet that Egypt is destroyed?" 
Menephtha survived to suffer a third great disaster in the invasion 
of a new body of Shemites, the descendants or kindred of the Hyksos, 
who re-occupied the lands left vacant by the Israelites, and before 
whom the king fled again to the Thebaid.' There he was buried 
in one of the most splendid of the royal tombs at Thebes. It is not 

* We learn this from another important fragment quoted from Manetbo by 
Josephus, and again obscured (like the story of the Shepherd Kings) by an attempt 
(this timo on the part of his antagonist Philo) to wrest it into a connection with the 
Exodus., 
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surprising that we find on his monuments no mention of the Exodus 
of Israel, any more than of the two great invasions before which he 
fled. The monuments are always either silent about Egypt's great 
defeats, or pervert them into victories ; nor is it the custom of any 
nation to make monumental records of its own disgrace. 

The death of Menephtha was followed by the usurpation of a 
branch of the royal family at Chev (Aphroditopolis) in the Fyum, who 
recovered most of Egypt from the invaders. But Seti II., the son 
of Menephtha, whom his father had sent for safety into Ethiopia, 
regained the crown, and was the last king of the 19th Dynasty. 

The troubles amidst which that dynasty drew to its end account 
for Egypt's not interfering with Israel's conquest of Canaan, which 
she regarded as her own territory. But she had not lost her empire 
in Mesopotamia and Syria, as long as she kept her hold on the route 
through the maritime plain of Palestine; and this was the very por- 
tion of the Promised Land which Joshua was not strong enough to 
attack. 

The Ticentieth Dynasty — the last of the three which composed 
the New Theban Monarchy — claimed descent from Eameses II. ; 
and all its kings, except the fir&t, adopted his name as an appella- 
tion of royalty, like that of Caesar. Conspicuous among them is 
Bameses III., whose exploits threw a dying lustre over the last 
years in which Egypt had an empire. The painted bas-reliefs, in 
which his campaigns are depicted on the walls of " the southern 
Bameseum" at Medinet'. AbOu, are among the finest remains of 
Egyptian art, and contain the most animated pictures of battle- 
scenes, marches, and sieges. 

Their chief subjects are the victories over the Hittites and Meso- 
potamians, by which Eameses III. recovered the empire of Egypt 
in Western Asia ; and the great sea-fight in which he defeated the 
navies of the West off the Phoenician coa>^t. The inscriptions 
appended to the pictures give examples of a royal style, which is 
worth comparing with modem bulletins. The following passage 
shows, by the way, that these vaunted victories were essentially 
defensive. " The king starts for the country of Tsahi (Coele-Syria), 
like an image of the god Month, to trample imder foot the nations 
that have violated his frontiers. His soldiers are like bulls charging 
flocks of sheep, his horses like hawks in a flock of small bii*ds." 
The decisive victory in the valley of the Orontes is thus announced, 
" I have blotted out these nations and their country, as if they had 
never been.'* 

The king's naval victory over the combined fleet of the chief ma- 
ritime nations of the Mediterranean is a subject perfectly unique 
on the Egyptian monuments. Its date goes back t^ ^\>\!^^^\.^Cc\& 
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13th century B.C., five or six hundred years before the great sea- 
fight between the Corinthians and Corcyreans, which the Greek 
historians name as the first on record. Its scene is off the " Tower 
of Barneses/' a fort erected on the spot where the king had already 
defeated an army disembarked by the allies. The ships of Barneses, 
ornamented with a lion's head upon each prow, have shut in the 
enemy's fleet between themselves and the lofty shore, whence the 
soldiers, commanded by the king himself, hurl showers of missiles. 
In a long inscription, Bameses vaunts the prowess of his soldiers, 
and especially his own: as for his enemies, "they will reap no 
more harvests in this world ; the time of their soul is counted in 
eternity.*' 

The bas-reliefs of Medinet Abou exhibit other campaigns of Ba- 
meses in Asia and Africa, and an inscription records the tribute 
brought to him by the people of the south and other regions ; — 
vessels of gold and silver, bags of gold-dust, objects made of various 
metals, lapis-lazuli, and all sorts of precious stones. The vast sub- 
terranean tomb of Rameses III. is one of the finest in the Biban-d- 
Mohoky or " Gates of the Kings," at Thebes. 

The long line of succeeding kings of the same name presents 
little worthy of notice, except a curious story engraved on a tablet 
at Thebes. Bameses XII., in passing through Mesopotamia to col- 
lect his tribute, was captivated by the beauty of a chiefs daughter, 
and nmrried her. Some years afterwards, the chieftain came to 
Thebes, to ask the services of one of the king's physicians for his 
younger daughter, who was possessed by an evil spirit. The spirit 
proved stronger than the physician; and eleven years later the 
father made another journey to Thebes, to seek more efiectual aid 
from the gods of Egypt. The king granted him the use of the ark 
of thfe god ChonSf and the desired cure was wrought. But the 
^lesopotamian prince was unwilling to part with so potent a talis- 
man ; till, after three years and three quarters, seeing in a dream 
the god fly back to Egypt in the form of a golden hawk, 1^ re- 
turned the ark to Bameses. While this story shows Mesopotamia as 
still subject to Egypt, it proves how loose was the bond of vassalage. 

In fact, we have now reached the period when the Assyrian 
monarchy was gaining power beyond the Euphrates, though not yet 
strong enough to pass that boundary. Nearer home, the Philistines 
had barred the military road to Asia, and for a time obtained the 
mastery which Egypt had once held in Canaan. While Egypt was 
thus thrown back upon her natural limits, the crown was usurped 
by the high-priest of Amun at Thebes, whose name was Her-Hor, 
that is, " the supreme Horns ;** and, after some vicissitudes, tho 
line of Bameses was supplanted by a sacerdotal monarchy. 
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The moDumentB preseire Bome intereating records of this priestly 
line, who alaa appear as the heads of tlie military class by the title 
of " Commander of the Soldiers " (or "Archers"). In tlie temple 
of Chons, tbe founder is invested by hid patron deity, Horua, 
nith the ahite cap, aud by the goddess Nebti with tbe red cap, 
tbe symbols of dominion over Upper and Lower Egypt; To 
eatabliah bis power at home, the new ruler gave up ail claim to 
domiaion in Asia, as the price of an alliance with the king now 
reigning at Nineveh, 

This alliance must have added strength to the Semitic element 
which had long gained a firm footing on the Nile. Asia now 
revenged herself for her subjettion to the Theban kings by inroads 
upon that excloaive nationality which was the great hond of Egypt's 
strength. Semitic words had appeared in her language, foreign 
gods in her inaocesaible sanctuaries. Thebes yielded her place as 
capital to the city which hod 1>een the stronghold of the Shepherds. 
Assyrian names become common among the kings of the next three 
dynasties, one of which we shall find to have Ijeen purely Assyrian. . 
The seat of empire is departing from the Nile to the Tigris and 
Euphrates : but a conflict of five or six centuries has still to be 
decided before Egypt mccumbs to Asia. 
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The tranafet of the Bccptte, under the Tvxjdy-jiTa Dyaaety, troia 
Thebefl to TiSM, the new capitiil of Lower Egypt, forms an epoch 
of great importance. The separate cutrenta of the Egyptiun, 
AsBymn, and Jewish annala are now converging into the Btteam of 
universal tistory ; and we begin to find a sure basis of cbronology. 

During the decline of Egypt, and before Assyrian conquests were 
carried west of the Euphrates, the newly founded kingdom of 
Israel had fought out ita bard conflict with the Philistines; and 
David, baring subdued his enemies on every side, left to his son a 
real emp re— the greatest at this time ia Western Asia— occupying 
the region piomised to Abraham 

- from the bonltring flwl 
I'gyrL from Syrian ground." 

The buQding of Solomon's temple marks a fixed epoch in chro- 
nology, the miUeimi'uia before the birth of Christ ; ' and that king's 

1 The roorEvRl chrenolof^ glrn s.c. lOlt tor Ibe luxpHlon or SuIddioii. b^ lOtl 
Jiv iis beelaiilng to builj Ibe T«inp1e, and &c lOOS for bis compLcUon ; and all 
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name, " the peaceful," expressed not only the state of his own king* 
dom, but the relations of the monarchies from the Tigris to the 
Nile. The friendship of the priest-kings of the line of Horns for 
Assyria was evidently continued by the Twenty-first Dynasty ; and 
one of the later kings of this dynasty was, in all probability, the 
Pharaoh with whom Solomon made aflSnity, and married his 
daughter.^ 

The position of Egypt in regard to Asia is indicated by the state- 
ment that Pharaoh gave as his daughter's dowry the site of Gezar^ 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, which he had taken from the Ca- 
naanites and destroyed. Thus the hold of Egypt upon the great 
military road into A^sia, newly recovered from the Philistines, seems 
to have been renounced for the sake of the alliance with Solomon, 
who himself occupied it by fortifying the newly ceded city. 

Not only was the power of Israel thus interposed between. Egypt 
and her former enemies and subjects in Asia, but the commerce 
between them helped to increase the wealth of Solomon. He car- 
ried on a trade with Egypt in linen yam, and in horses and cha- 
riots : not only importing the latter for his own use, but selling 
them to the kings of the Hittites and of S3rria. Great indeed was 
the change from the time when the Theban kings fought against 
the chariots of the Hittites and their Syrian allies to that when 
these nations were supplied with chariots from Egypt through the 
medium of a great commercial empire founded by a people who 
were once her slaves ! 

For the rest, we know little of the Twenty-first (Tanite) Dynasty j 
to which Manetho assigns seven kings in 130 years ; a period extend- 
ing from about b.o. 1100 to about the end of Solomon's reign, b.c. 975 
of the received chronology. From the resemblance of the last three 
names in Manetho's list of this dynasty to those of the priest-kings " 
found upon the monimients, it is thought that the sacerdotal line of 
Rer-ffor may have been united by marriage with the royal house 
of TaDis: This adoption of the claims of a monarchy in Lower 
Egypt, together with their Assyrian alliance, would confirm their 
power against the legitimate princes of Thebes. 

At all events we now know that such a union of the two lines 
was effected in the Twenty -second (JBvhastite) Dynasty^ which stands 
forth in the full light of the Egyptian monuments and of Jewish 
history. Its first king, Sheshonk I. {Shishak), is at once the first 
Pharaoh who is mentioned in Scripture hy his personal name, and 

chroDoIogers agree to these dates within a variation of less than 20 years. The 
birth of Christ falls at b.c. 4 of the technical era ; but there are some reasons fcr 
preferring b.c. 5 or 6. 
3 1 Kings iii. 1 ; viL 8 ; ix. 24. 
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the first on whose monuments we read the name oj the Jewish kingdom. 
The researches of M. Mariette have recovered, from the Apis-stdx 
and the Serapeum at Memphis, the true order and origin of this 
dynasty, and accounted for the distinctly Assyrian names which 
are borne by all of them but one. They were a military dynasty, 
sprung (like the modem Mamelukes) from the king's body-guard. 
An officer bearing the same name as a famous A ssyrian king of a later 
age, Sargon (in Egyptian Osorchon), who was posted at Bubastis, 
being already allied by marriage to the royal sacerdotal line of Her- 
HoTj appears to have married the daughter of the last king of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty. Their son Sheshonk, having been adopted 
by his grandfather, became at first regent and afterwards king. 

Thus the capital was again changed — but only for this one 
dynasty — from Tanis to Bubastis, the sacred city of the goddess 
BaU or Pasht, the goddess of fire. Her animal symbol was the 
cai ; and the sacred cats were brought for burial to Bubastis. Her 
statues have the head of a lion. The Greeks identified her with 
Artemis, and resorted much to her oracle. 

The city was so ancient, that Mauetho mentions it as the scene 
of a destructive earthquake under the first king of the Second 
Dynasty. It stood raised above the reach of the inundation by a 
high embankment, on the Pelusiac or easternmost branch of the 
Nile, where the lofty mounds of TeUBasta ("the Hill of Pasht") 
look down upon the ruins of the great temple of the goddess in 
the low site described by Herodotus.* Here (besides the name of 
Osorchon I. of the 22nd Dynasty) that of Barneses II, adds another 
witness to his care for the sanctuaries of the Delta. 

Herodotus, who saw the city at the height of its prosperity, gives 
a pleasant description of the annual festival of Bubastis— the 
greatest in all Egypt — to which as many as 700,000 men and 
women came from all quarters in boats, amidst the noise of pipes 
and castanets, singing and clapping of hands, and contests of rude 
raillery with the villagers along the banks. More grape-mne, he 
says (for harUy-wine also was largely made in Egypt), was consumed 
at this festival than in all the rest of the year besides. 

The accession of the Bubastite Dynasty took place just when the 
disaffection of Israel, under the burthen of Solomon's magnificence, 
furnished the new and warlike king of Egypt with an opportunity 
to revive her claims of sovereignty over Palestine.* Shishak CShe- 

8 We have here an interesting example of the way in whicti a city of the Delta 
was gradually raised by the process of embankment around the original site marked 
by its old temple. In other fcunss and countries sacred buildings give way to 
embankments and cuttings. 

* A fuller account of the events of Scripture History, to which we have now 
fluently alluded, will be found in our text books on that subject. But it is as 
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8H0NK I.) is ex^pressly mentioned as the Pharaoh who received the 
fugitive Jeroboam, and sent him back at the invitation of the ten 
tribes. The clear inference, that he returned to reign as a vassal 
of Egypt, is put beyond all doubt by his setting up the worship of 
Egyptian idols at his two frontier cities —Dan and ^e^^eZ- which 
were both ancient sanctuaries. The golden ccJves of Jeroboam, 
like that of Aaron, were images of the god Apis. 

In accordance with Egypt's wonted policy — to avoid needless 
interference with kings whom she regarded as vassals— Rehoboam 
might have remained unmolested at Jerusalem. But when he 
placed garrisons in the cities of Southern Judah and even of the 
maritime plain, Shishak treated him as a rebel. At the- head of 
an army resistless from its numbers, he reduced the frontier for- 
tresses, entered Jerusalem and plundered the temple, and received 
the imreserved submission of the king and princes (b c. 971). It 
was as the vassal of Egypt that Rehoboam " strengthened himself 
in Jerusalem and reigned"; and, among the conquered cities 
depicted on the splendid bas-relief of Sheshonk at Kamak, there 
is a shield inscribed Jehouada-Malek, with the hieroglyphic sign 
for ** land." The identification is equally clear, whether we read 
the phrase, with some, " the Land of the King of Judah" or, with 
others, " Judah the royal (city) of the land" 

In this bas-relief, which vies in scale and in the number of the 
conquests recorded with the proudest monuments of the Theban 
dynasty, the ruler of Assyrian race assumes the favourite title of 
those kings : he is Mfamun Sheshonk^ " Sheshonk beloved of Amun." * 
The place of the picture, at Thebes, the signs of the lotus and pa- 
pyrus, the shields referring to Ethiopia and Libya, and the compo- 
sition of the vast army which Shishak led into Judah * — ^unite to 
prove him master of Upper as well as Lower Egypt, with the 
adjacent regions to the east and west and at least a part of 
Ethiopia. 

But the relations of the latter country to Egypt become obscure 
as we approach the period when the Ehiopian kings began to turn 

well to remind the young student at this point that the rivalry of the Ten Tribes 
against Judah, whicli i-eached its climax in the secession of the kingdom of Israel, 
bad existed from the elevation of David to the throne. 

ft We may here notice a distinction between the use of a title as Apranomen and 
its incorporation with the king's name. Ramts'-s lU. and Sheshonk, as well as 
some other kings, adopt JHiamun as a mere pnenomen : but the only king who uses 
it as his real name is Barneses II. Miamun. The immense variety in the forms of 
royal titles may be imagined from the fact that the name of the great Thothmes 111. 
is found in thirty different forms. 

fi 2 Chron. xii. 2. It included Lvhim (Lybians), Cushites (Ethiopians), and Suk- 
kiim, who appear to be the Troglodytae (pave-dtoellers) on the W. shore of the Red 
Sea, who were &med as slingers. 
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the tables upon their former masters; and when Upper Egypt 
appears often suspended between the rival powers. In " Zerah the 
Cushite," who invaded Jiulah about 30 years later, and was signally 
defeated by Asa, some see an Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt, named 
Azerch-Amen; while others take him to be Osorchon I., the son 
and successor of Sheshonk. 

Recent discoveries prove that the Ethiopian kings of Napata 
were at this time pressing upon Egypt, encouraged by a party in 
Thebes, and seizing the opportunity of divisions in the Delta. One 
result of those divisions appears to have been the re-establishment 
of Tanis as the capital under the Twenfy-Ddrd Dynasty, the Se- 
mitic character of which may be inferred from the names of kings 
identical with those of the 22nd. 

But while Manetho only registers the recognized dynasties, we 
learn from other sources that several cities set up rival kings. The 
prophet Isaiah, who lived at this time, seems to point to these 
divisions as one cause of the ruin coming upon Egypt : — " The 
princess of Zoan (Tanis) have become fools, the princes of Noph 
(Memphis) are deceived ; " ' and three Memphian kings of this age 
have been discovered from the inscriptions in the Serapeum. Sais, 
too, which ultimately became the capital of the last independent 
kingdom of Egypt, had already its own kings. How these divi- 
sions prepared the way for the conquest of Egypt by Ethiopia is 
now made clear by a sfela at Napata (Jebel Berlcel), which was at 
this time the Ethiopian capital. 

It appears from this monument that Lower and Middle Egypt 
were divided among thirteen petty states, when the Ethiopian king, 
Piankh, marched from Napata; and, having been welcomed at 
Thebes as a deliverer, took Memphis by force, and gained several 
battles against the princes of the Delta. Several of these were 
military adventurers of the Libyan race, and five only are called 
kings. The most powerful were Osorchon and Pet-se-Pasht, both 
of whom are named by Manetho in the 23rd Tanite Dynasty, and 
Tafnekhtj of Sa'is. The last-named king is called TNEPHAGHTHrs 
by Diodorus SiciJus, who ascribes to him that curse upon Menes 
which has been mentioned above (page 18). 

BoKENRANF, the son of Tnephachthus — whom the Greeks call 
BoccHORis THE WiSE, and celebrate as a lawgiver— stands alone in 
the List of Manetho as forming the Twenty-fourth (Suite) Dynasty. 
Whether he was placed in this rank by driving out the Ethiopian 
invader, or whether he reigned as his vassal, is a question which 

' Isaiah xix. 13. The precedence of Tanis above Memphis at this time seems to be 
indicated Iwth by the order of the names, and especially by verse 11, where "the 
prinoes of Zoan " are " the wise counsellors of Pharaoh." 
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the silence of the monuments gives ns no means of deciding. If 
the latter was his real position, we may account for the statement 
that he was burnt alive by Sabaco, the Ethiopian, as the punish- 
ment of his rebellion. At all events, he succumbed to that con- 
queror, and Egypt fell under the dominion of Ethiopia. 

The Twenty- fifth Dynasty, of Ethiopians, consists of three kings : 
— Shabaka or Stheh, in Greek Sabaco I. j Sabatak (surnamed Meri- 
amun), ia Greek Sebichus, Sevechts, or Sabaco II., who is probably 
the priest-king, Sethos, of Herodotus ; and Tarhdka, the Takkus 
or Taracus of Manetho (in Strabo Tearco), and the Tirhakah of 
Scripture. These kings are singularly interesting from their ap- 
pearance in Jewish history, their antagonism to the New Assyrian 
monarchy when at the height of its power, and the accounts given 
of them by Herodotus. But all these points, as well as their rela- 
tions to the native Egyptian princes, involve discussions quite un- 
suited to our elementary work, and on which the Egyptian and, 
still more, the Assyrian monuments are continually throwing new 
light. We must be content to give the results thus far gained in 
their broadest and simplest form. 

Nor must we enter into the discussion upon the origin, the seat, 
and the extent of the monarchy of Cush or Ethiopia. We have 
seen that the capital of these kings was at Napata (now Jebel- 
Berkd), a little below the Fourth Cataract. The power of the 
great Theban kings had extended to this city ; and there (from 
causes which are disputed) a monarchy grew up, kindred to theirs 
in race, language, religion, civilization, arts, and institutions, but 
more completely under the power of the priests.* 

"Both the historical and prophetic books of the Jews"— says 
Mr. Kenrick — " afford evidence of their military power. They 
bear a part in the invasions of Palestine ; they are joined by Isaiah 
with the Egyptians when he endeavours to dissuade his country- 
men from relying on their aid to resist Assyria. In the 87th 
Psalm, Ethiopia is mentioned, along witK Egypt, Babylon, Tyre, 
and Philistia, as one of the most illustrious nations. Throughout 
the prophetic writings the Ethiopians are very generally conjoined 
with Egypt, so as to shew that the union between them was so 

* Some ascribe the foundation of this kingdom to the sacerdota' line of Eer-B<n', 
< when driven from Thebes by Shethonk's conquest .of Upper Egypt : others trace its 
origin to Merog. The known period of the great Ethiopian king<lr»m of Merog only 
begins in the age of the Ptolemies ; but there is evidence enough of the high anti- 
quity of MeroS. In the Assyrian inscriptions of this age Ethiopia is denoted both 
by Kuusu (or Kuust), that is, Cush, and by Miluhi or Xeluhi, that is, Meroe; but the 
latter, like the former, may be a general name of the country. In the interesting 
account given of MeroS by Herodotus, there is much that may probably refer to 
Napata, which he does not mention. 
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close that their foreign policy was usually the same. We are not 
therefore to consider the subjugation of Egypt by the Ethiopians 
as if they had fallen under the dominion of a horde of Arabs or 
Scythians. The dynasty was changed, but the order of govern- 
ment appears to have suffered little change. No difference of reli- 
gion or manners embittered the animosity of the two nations. 
They had been connected by royal intermarriages : and to the in- 
habitants of Upper Egypt the Ethiopians would seem hardly so 
foreign as the inhabitants of Sa'is.'' So true is the last remark 
that, in the history of this dynasty, the internal conflict seems to 
be not so much between Egypt and Ethiopia, as that of Ethiopia 
and Thebes— the common worshippers of Ammon and adherents to 
the old institutions — against 'the principalities of the Delta, where 
the population was largely mingled with Semites and Libyans, and 
wher6 foreign gods had long been worshipped. 

Hence, in the conflict with Assyria, to which this warlike dy- 
nasty was impelled for the possession of Egypt's old supremacy in 
Palestine, they seldom appear at the head of a united nation. The 
events of that conflict can only be understood in the light of Assy- 
rian history.* For the present it will suffice to say that after many 
vicissitudes of conquest and reconquest, extending over about half 
a century, the Assyrian and Ethiopian both retired, the one from 
exhaustion, probably caused by the decline of his power, the other 
before the combined disaffection of the princes of the Delta. 

Thus Egypt now presents the aspect of a stage from which the 
chief actors have just withdrawn ; and, after a last scene of con- 
fusion, the curtain rises again amidst the full light of well-known 
history. The strength of the old priestly party has retired to the 
Thebaid and Ethiopia, leaving Lower Egypt free to act under the 
influence of ideas derived from intercourse with Europe. Whether 
those influences can imbue her with the spirit of Western civiliza- 
tion, or whether she is shorn of her own peculiar strength, is the 
experiment wrought out in the last stage of the history of the 
Pharaohs. 

^ For the story of tbis conflict, as told in the Annals of the Assyrian Kinga see 
Book U., Chaps. XXIV.-XXVII. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE tATER SAlfTE MONAHCHV — PSAMMETICMUS, KECO, AND PSAHMIS. 

"In what follows" — aaye Herodotus at thia point — "I haye tho 
authority, not of the Egyptians only, but of others also who asrec 
with them." His picturesque story of the accession of the Twenty- 
ilxtii Dynaely, of Salie A'j'ngj,— whether true in fact or not— illus- 
trates the ineoas by which the rulera of that time contrived to baTO 
the voice of the maclee on their side. 

After the departure of the Ethiopian, he says, the government of 
Egypt was shared by twelve princes, who were united to each other 
by intetmairiageB and oaths. They bad mode these engagetnenta 
the more binding, as an orade had predicted that " the one of tbcm 
who should pour a libation from a cup of broiiie in tlie (£tiv{A& 
of Fhtha would beconie monarch ni tive '«\ijiVe\Mi4.<:S.'^?^'%'^^ 
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Now the Twelve were wont to worship together in all the chief 
temples ; and they had thus met in the temple of Phtlia, when the 
high-priest, hy some accident^ brought out only eleven golden goblets 
for the libations of the kings. The one who stood last, named 
PsAMMETiCHUS, forthwith took off his helmet of hronze, stretched it 
out to receive the liquor, and so made his libation. His colleagues 
remembered the oracle, and banished him to the marshes. Meditat- 
ing on revenge, he sent to the oracle of Biito, the most truth-telling 
of all in Egypt ; * and the oracle replied that " Vengeance would 
come from the sea, when brazen men should appear." 

Psammetichus did not believe that brazen men would rise out of 
the sea. But, shortly afterwards, certain Carian and Ionian pirates, 
being driven by stress of weather to Egypt, disembarked in their 
brazen armour. A terrified native carried the news to Psammetichus 
that brazen men had come from the sea, and were plundering the 
plain. He now believed the oracle, and engaged the strangers 
in his service. By their aid, and that of the Egyptians who sided 
with him, he vanquished the Eleven, and made himself king of 
Egypt. 

This Psammetichus, or, in Egyptian, Psamatik I., was the son of 
Nechao or Neco, who had been set up as king at Sais by the Assyrians, 
and had been put to death by Sabaco or Tlrhakah. The son, who then 
saved his life by flight, found the means of regaining his kingdom, 
amidst the divisions of the Delta, by tho aid of foreign mercenaries. 
A marriage alliance with the royal house of Ethiopia, which had 
reigned till now in Upper Egypt, seems to have given him that part 
of the country.* Thus the whole of Egypt was once more re-united 
under the Tuoenty-siocth Dynasty^ of SaU^ which governed the land 
for nearly a century and a half, till its conquest by Cambyses. 

With this dynasty began a new policy, quite in accordance with 
the acquisition of the crown by the aid of foreign adventurers. 
Psammetichus kept on foot a large body of mercenaries, Greeks 
and Carians, as well as Arabians. He assigned to his Greek 
soldiers two "camps" — as the abodes of foreign settlers were 
called— on the two banks of the Pelusiac river, evidently as a 
garrison for the eastern frontier. " From the date of the original 
settlement of these persons in Egypt," says Herodotus, " we Greeks, 
through our intercourse with them, have acquired an accurate 

' The ancients ascribed different degrees of truthfulness to their inspired oracles, 
just as they ascribed various qualities of knowledge and power to their gods. This 
will appear more fully in the story of Croesus. (See Chap. XXXV.) 

> The Ethiopian princess whom Psammetichus married was Shap-en-ap (or Tape- 
gutapes), the daughter of PiavTek II. and Ameniritfs (or Amunatis), the sister of 
Shabaka, The mother was a woman of high intelligence, who had several times 
been regent of Upper Egypt under the Ethiopian Dynasty. 
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knowledge of the several events in Egyptian history, from the time 
of Psammetichus downwards ; but before his time no foreigners hod 
ever taken up their residence in that land." 

The new commercial policy of Psammetichus is thus described by 
Diodorus : — " He received with hospitality the strangers who came 
to visit Egypt. He loved Greece so much that he caused his 
children to be taught its language.^ He was the first of the 
Egyptian kings who opened to other nations emporia for their 
merchandize, and gave security to voyagers ; for his predecessors 
had rendered Egypt inaccessible to foreigners, by putting some 
to death, and condemning others to slavery." 

The site of the new capital was specially suited for this policy. 
8al8 was situated about 40 miles from the sea, on the right bank of 
the Ganopio or westernmost branch of the Nile. By that branch 
lay the direct route of the Greeks into Egypt ; and on it (a little 
below Saiis) stood Naucratis, which was assigned for their abode. 
The great embankment, which raised Sais above the inundation, 
made it conspicuous to voyagers ascending the river ; and its site 
is still marked by the great mounds to the north of Sa-el-Hagar 
{8a of the Stone), the village near which preserves the old Egyp- 
tian name of Sea. The epithet is derived from the broken blocks 
of stone which are the sole ruins of the ancient city. 

Sais had a special attraction for the Athenians from the identifi- 
cation of its patron goddess, Neith, with their own Atliena: their 
civic hero, Cecrops, was said to be a native of Sais ; and the Egyptian 
priests invented many stories to make the connection closer. 
Pythagoras, Solon, and Herodotus, all resorted to Sais, to learn the 
sacred traditions. The great historian has left a minute description 
of the Temple of Neith, with its tombs of the Saite kings, and an 
account of what must have been the most beautiful of the yearly 
festivals of Egypt. "At Sais, when the assembly takes place for 
the sacrifices, there is one night on which the inhabitants all bum 
a multitude of lights around their houses in the open air. They 
use lamps, which are flat saucers filled with a mixture of oil and 
salt, on the top of which the wick floats. These burn the whole 
night, and give to the festival the name of the Fecu^t of Lamps. 
The Egyptians who are absent from the festival observe the night 
of the sacrifice, no less than the rest, by a general lighting of 
lamps ; so that the illumination is not confined to the city of Sais, 
but extends over the whole of Egypt." 

* We learn from Herodotus that Psammetichus made systematic provision for the 
use of Greek (doubtless chiefly as the medium of commercial intercourse), by en- 
trusting Egyptian children to the care of his Greek soldiers. The children thus 
instmcted became the parents of the entire class of " interpreters" Iw^.sgs'^N.. 
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With the aid of his foreign mercenaries, and of the Phoenician 
sailors, Psammetichus aspired to recover the empire of Western 
Asia, where the power of Assyria was tending to its decline. 
But his enterprise was stopped on the very threshold by the 
resistance of the Philistine city of Azotus {Ashdod), the key to the 
great military route, which he only took after a siege of twenty-nine 
years, the longest, says Herodotus, of any city that we know. 

This city, formerly the great stronghold of the Philistines * (its 
name means "strong") had been taken by the Tartan or Com- 
mander-in-chief of Sargon, and was probably still held by an 
Assyrian garrison. But the siege may also have been prolonged by 
a fatal disaster which now befel the military strength of Egypt.* 

In his invasion of Palestine, Psammetichus gave his mercenaries 
the post of honour on the right wing. The native military class, 
already jealous of the favours heaped upon the Greeks, now deserted 
in a body, to the number of 200,000 or 240,000, and marched away 
to Ethiopia. Herodotus tells us that Psammetichus pursued and 
overtook them; but his entreaties that they would return weie 
insolently repelled. 

It is now known, from a curious Greek inscription at Ahou-simbd, 
that the king himself did not follow the deserters higher than 
Elephantine, but the pursuit was continued by his Greek soldiers, 
who, on their return, left this record of their adventure.* The 
Egyptian warriors were welcomed by the King of Ethiopia, which 
may now be regarded as the refuge of the institutions of " Old 
Egypt." He gave them the lands of certain Ethiopians with 
whom he was at feud ; and they were known in the time of Herodotus 
by the Greek name of AiUomolit "deserters," as well as by the 
native name of Agmaeh^ " those on the left hand," i. e, " the men 
of the left wing." ' 

Thus was the old stock of Egyptian exclusiveness proved to be 
incapable of receiving the new graft of Hellenism. But yet the 
concurrence of great personal ability in the Raite kings with the 
entire revolution which now took place in Western Asia gave 

* i Sam. V. 2. 

* There are different versions of the following story. We follow that which 
appears the most consistent. 

« The name of the leader of the force, " Psamatichus, the son of Theocles "—the 
latter a pure Greek name, the former the same as that of the Icing— and also the 
name of Amasis in the inscription — indicate that these foreigners (like Joseph) 
received Egyptian names of honour. Tbe king's name also occurs in the inscription 
as Psamatichus, which is nearer to the Egyptian Pmmatik than the common form, 
which is that used by Herodotus. 

7 Ltiter Greek geographers mention an Ethiopian tribe called SuonomUce, the 
Greek equivalent of Asmach. 
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Egypt a last brilliant century, from -the fall of Nineveh, in b.c. 625 
or iB.c. 606, to her own conquest by Persia, in b.c. 527 or 525. 
Haying made and lost two great strokes for the recovery of Asiatic 
Empire, and paid the penalty of a disastrous invasion, she was 
pennitted, as the nominal vassal of Babylon, to enjoy the material 
fruits of the policy of the Sa'ite kings. But, the moment she was 
forced to defend herself, she betrayed the loss of her native strength. 

After a reign of 54 years,* Psammetichus was succeeded by his 
son Neku or Nechao, the Necos of Herodotus, and the Pharaoh- 
Necho of Scripture. This enterprising king — proved such by his 
deeds both at home and abroad — found the gate of Asia opened by 
the capture of Ashdod. The Median conqueror, Cyaxares, and the 
new Wng of Babylon, Nabopolassar, were fully engaged in the 
wars attendant upon the end of the Assyrian Empire.® Neco set 
oat to seize Carchemish, the key of the Euphrates, crushing on his 
way the rash, resistance of Joslah in the valley 6f Megiddo, the 
scene where Thothmes III. had gained an equally decisive victory. 
Having reached the goal of his expedition, he left a garrison at 
Carchemish to hold the passage of the Euphrates, and returned 
home through Ccele-Syria, where he arranged the affairs of Judah. 

This recovery of the boundary of the Euphrates was but a dying 
gleam of military glory for the Saite Pharaohs. The empire of 
south-western Asia was destined for Nebuchadnezzar. Just before 
his father's death (b.c. 605) that prince crushed the Egyptian army 
at Carchemish ; marched on to Jerusalem and received the sub- 
mission of Neco*s vassal king, tiehoiakim ; and at one blow stripped 
Eg)-pt of all power in Asia. In the emphatic words of Scripture — 
" The king of Egypt came not again any more out of his land ; for 
the king of Babylon had taken, from the river of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates, aU that pertained to the king of Egypt." *• 

The death of his father in this campaign recalled Nebuchadnezzar 
from the further pursuit of Neco, who may very probably have sent 
the usual tokens of submission. At all events the king of Egypt 
turned his whole attention to works of internal improvement; 
and, while Nebuchadnezzar was dealing with the stubborn re- 
sistance of Jerusalem and Tyre, Neco appears to have secured the 
commerce of Western Asia. He maintained fleets both in the Medi- 
terranean and the Erythraean Seas ; " and his docks on the Red Sea. 

8 Probably from b.c. 664 to b.c. 610. 

• The events which are here merely Indicated are related in Book II., Chapter 
XXIX. For the details of the resistitnce and death of Josiah, and the deposition of 
Jehoahaz and the elevation of Jehoakim by Neco, the reader is referred to the 
• Soiallcr Scripture History,' chap. xvi. lo 2 Kings xxiv. 7. 

11 The latter is a general term for what we now call the JRed Sea (the Arabian 
Gvlf of Herodotus) and the sea between the shores of Africa^ ^cq&A».> «xA\\n^^ 
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for the latter fleet, were visible in the time of Herodotus, His 
attempt to re-open the Red Sea Canal of Seti and Rameses cost 
the lives of 120,000 of his subjects, and proved at last abortive. 
The story that he desisted on account of an oracle, which warned 
him that he was labouring for the barbarians, seems to mark 
at once the growth of foreign commerce and the obstructive power 
of the old Egyptian party. 

Foiled in this attempt to connect the commerce of the two seas 
: — for his object was as clearly commercial as that achieved by 
M. de Lesseps in a.d. 1869 — Neco boldly tried to anticipate the dis- 
covery made by Vasco de Gama, in a.d. 1497. Whether his fleet 
really circun^lavigated Africa, is an argument which the young 
reader can Ijetter pursue at a future time. We tell the story as it 
is told by Herodotus, who heard it in Egypt, about 150 years after 
the voyage. Speaking of the anomalous division of the three con- 
tinents of Libya (Africa), Asia, and Europe, he says (iv. 42) : — 

" As for Libya, we know it to be washed on all sides by the sea, 
except where it is attached to Asia. This discovery was first made 
by Necos, the Egyptian king^ who, on desisting from the canal 
which he had begun between the Nile and the Arabian Gulf, sent 
to sea a number of ships manned by Phoenicians, with orders to 
make for the Pillars of Hercules,'^ and return to Egypt through 
them, and by the Mediterranean. 

" The Phoenicians took their depart t:re from Egypt by way of the 
Erythraean Sea, and so sailed into the Southern Ocean. When 
autumn came, they went ashore, wherever they might happen 
to be, and, having sown a tract of land with corn, waited till the 
grain was fit to cut.^* Having reaped it, they again set sail ; and 
thus it came to pass that two whole years went by, and it was not 
till the third year that they doubled the Pillars of Hercules, and 
made good their voyage home, 

*' On their return, they declared — I, for my parf^ do not hel'eve 
iliem, hut perhaps others may ** — that, in sailing round Libya, they 
liad Vie sun upon their right hand. In this way Libya was first 
discovered" Apart from the arguments from which we here 
abstain, it is difficult to reject the simple fact asserted, that the fleet 

w The rocks of Gibraltar and Ceuta at the Straits of Gibraltar. 

1' This woul'l require about three months in that climate. 

>•* The two-fold argument from astronomy and the force of evidence n^pecUed 
faithfully by an incredulous witness Is one of the many matters w hich, throughout 
this work, we leave the teacher to explain, rather than encumber our elementary 
text-book with discussion on the one hand, or leave out essential matter on the other. 
We have often aimod at stimulating enqui'^y for the teacher to satisfy, thus benefiting 
both the pupil and himself. In the case before us, the argument abstained from here 
will be found in our * Student's Manual of Ancient History,' Chap. viii. p. 148 , 
where we would call attention to a caution in note *^. 
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which started from the Gulf of Suez made its appearance at the 
mouth of the Nile. Neco reigned 16 years," 

Of his son and successor, Psamatik II., whom Manetho calls 
FsAHHTDTHis, and Herodotus Psammis, the latter tells a curious story, 
iUustrating the growing intercourse of Egypt with Greece, and the 
respect of the Greeks for Egyptian wisdom.** In the reign of 
Fsammis, ambassadors &om Elis arrived in Egypt, boasting that 
their arrangements for the conduct of the Olympic games were the 
best and foirest that could be deyised, and fancying that not even 
the Egyptians, who surpassed clU other nations in wisdom, could add 
anything to their perfection. When these persons reached Egypt, 
and explained the reason of their visit, the king summoned an 
assembly of all the wisest of the Egyptians. They met, and the 
Means, having given them a full accoimt of all their rules and 
regulations with respect to the contests, said that they had come to 
Egypt for the express purpose of learning whether the Egyptians 
ooidd improve the fairness of their regulations in any particular. 

" The Egyptians considered awhile, and then made made enquiry, 
* If they allowed their own citizens to enter the lists ? * The Eleans 
answered, * That the lists were open to all Greeks, whether they 
belonged to Elis or to any other state.' Hereupon the Egyptians 
observed, * That if this were so, they departed from justice very 
widely, since it was impossible but that they would favour their 
own countrymen, and deal imfairly by foreigners. If therefore they 
really wished to manage the games with fairness, and if this was 
the object of their coming to Egypt, they advised them to confine the 
contests to strangers, and allow no native of Elis to be a candidate.' " 

Hexodotus adds that Psammis reigned only 6 years ; and died 
immediately after an attack on Ethiopia." His otherwise insigni- 
ficant reign afibrds an interesting example of the way in which the 
monuments enable us to settle questions of chronology. From one 
of the tablets (Apis-steUe) in the Apis-sepulchre at Memphis, we 
learn that an Apis bom in the 16th year of Neco, and consecrated in 
tlie 1st year of Psammetichus U., died in the 12th year of his son 
Apries, aged 17 years, 6 months, and 5 days. As it appears to have 
been the custom of the Egyptians, like the Orientals in general, to 
reckon the civil years in which a king was bom and died as belong- 
ing to his reign, we see that this calculation agrees with the length 
assigned by Herodotus to the reigns both of Neco and Psammis. If 
the former died in B.C. 594, the latter reigned to b.c. 589 or 588. 

^ Probably b.c. 610-594. This is the number assigned by Manetho, and his 16th 
year is on the monuments. i* Herod. iL 160. 

>' The name of Psamatik U. frequently occurs at Syene, together with those of 
Psamatik I. and Amasis. 

8M. ANC. HIST. ^ 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

THE saXte monarchy, continued — apries and amasis. 

The name of the fourth king of the Sa'ite Dynasty is read on the 
monuments as Wah-pra-hat, that is, "the Sun enlarges his 
heart." He is the Pharaoh-Hophra of Scripture,^ the Yaphris 
of Manetho, and the Apries of Herodotus, who accounted him 
the most prosperous of all the kings that ever rule4 over EgypI, 
with the exception of his great-grandfather, Psammetichus I.* 
In him was revived the martial enterprise of his grandfather, 
Neco ; but to that temper he added an arrogance which proved hia 
ruin. It is this Pharaoh whom the prophet Ezekiel describes 
as " the great crocodile that lieth in the midst of his rivers, 
which hath Eaid, My river is mine own, and I have made it for 
myself;" and Herodotus tells us that "Apries believed that there 
was not a god who could cast him from his eminence, so firmly 
did he think he had established himself in his kingdom." 

1 Jerem. xliv. 30. 

> Uerod. ii. 161. Here, as also in his accoaiit of the unexampled prrsperity of 
Egypt under Amasis, it would seem that Herodotus, having once fixed his limit for 
the trustworthy history of Elgypt at the accession of Psammetichus, tacitly ignores 
all the older traditions of the priests. He could not have meant to imply, for 
example, that these Salte kings were more prosperous than Seso&tris if he had really 
believed bia own story of Sesostris. 
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The story of his fall, as related by Herodotus, is a manifest 
attempt of the priests to gloss over a national disgrace. That 
Egypt was really conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, and reduced to a 
vassal kingdom, is a truth now recovered from the Scripture and 
Josephus. The military and naval expeditions of Apries against 
Sidon, Tyre, and Cyprus, were evidently part of the same venture 
for the recovery of Western Asia, which led him to support the 
rebellion of Zedekiah, king of Judah. By marching an army into 
Palestine, he caused the Chaldseans to raise the siege of Jerusalem. 
But when Nebuchadnezzar thus turned to meet him, Apries retreated 
back to Egypt, and the only further help he gave the Jews was to 
receive the -remnant who took refuge in Egypt after the fall of 
Jerusalem and the murder of the Jewish governor set up by Nebu- 
chadnezzar (B.C. 586).* 

The vivid language of the Hebrew prophets describes the signal 
vengeance taken by Nebuchadnezzar upon Egypt and her king.^ 
But it is difficult to fix the precise order of the events, and to fit 
into its place that expedition against Gyrene, which Herodotus 
makes the occasion of the fall of Apries. 

The long low line of the Libyan coast west of Egypt is broken, 
just opposite to Greece, by the high ground which juts out in a 
bold sweep before you reach the Great Syrtis; forming terraces 
protected from the sands of the Sahara on the south, and looking 
over the Mediterranean to the north. Here, in one of the fairefet 
regions of the earth, the Lacedaemonians had founded the colony of 
Cyrene in b.c. 630. 

The natives, displaced by the rapid growth of the colony, sought 
the protection of Apries, who levied a vast army of Egyptians^ and 
sent them against Gyrene. This reappearance of the warrior class 
is easily accounted for by the fact, expressly stated by Herodotus, 
that the deserters from Psammetichus left their children behind in 
Egypt. Apries may have been glad to send them on a distant and 
dangerous expedition to the West, rather than employ them in the 
critical war in Asia, or tru»t them for the defence of the kingdom 
against Nebuchadnezzar. If so, the distrust was mutual ; and they 
vented upon the king their mortification at a severe defeat inflicted 
an them by the Greeks. " They believed he had wished a vast 
number of them to be slain, that he might reign the more securely 
over the rest of the Egyptians." 

Returning in open revolt to Egypt, and being joined by the 
friends of the slain, they were met by an envoy of the king, who 
bore the name of the founder of the Eighteenth Dynasty, AahmeSf or, 

3 For the details, see the * Scripture History.* 
* Jerem. zliii., xliv., advi. ; Ezek. xxix.-xrxi\. 
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in Greek, Amaais, As he was haraDgaing the mutineers, a soldier, 
coming behind him, placed a crown upon his helmet, and proclaimed 
him king. Amasis, not displeased, led the army against Apries, 
and when a second envoy, Patarbemis, was sent to bring him alive 
to the king, he replied, after an insulting jest, that " Apries would 
have no reason to complain of him on the score of delay ; he would 
shortly come himself to the king, and bring others with him." 

When Apries saw Patarbemis returning without Amasis, he fell 
into a paroxyiim of rage, and, not giving himself time for reflection, 
commanded his nose and ears to be cut ofif. This outrage drove 
thoie Egyptians who had remained loyal to Join the rebels ; and 
the king was left at Sais with his 30,000 Greek and Carian merce* 
naries. He led them out to meet the vastly superior numbers of 
Amasis at Momemphis (on the edge of the desert) ; and, being 
utterly defeated, he was brought back a prisoner to the palace at 
Sais. Amasis treated him kindly at first; but, yielding to the 
remonstrances of the Egyptians, he gave Apries into their hands. 
" Then," says Herodotus, " the Egyptians took him and strangled 
him ; but, having done so, they buried him in the sepulchre of his 
fathers." 

Such w£is the story told to Herodotus by the Egyptian priests ; 
but Josephus has preserved the distinct statement of the Babylonian 
historian, Berosus, that Egypt was oonquered by Nebuchadnezzar, who 
put Apries to death, and set up a vassal king in his room. It is un- 
certain whether Nebuchadnezzar seized the opportunity afforded by 
the disastrous campaign against Gyrene and the civil war between 
Apries and Amasis, or whether the Babylonian invasion was the 
cause of the disaffection of the Egyptians towards Apries. But 
the desolation of the whole country, " from Migdol to Syene and 
the border of Ethiopia ;" the spoliation of the shrine of Amun in 
Thebes and of all the gods of Egypt ; the shameful captivity of a 
large part of the people ; the fate of Pharaoh-Hophra, " given into 
the hand of his enemies, and into the hand of them that seek his 
life ;" and the restoration of Egypt " as the basest of the king- 
doms"— that is, a subject and tributary state— never more to " exalt 
itself to rule over the nations :"— all these calamities are desciibed 
in some of the most vivid pictures of Hebrew prophecy.^ Manetho 
assigns 16 years to Apries, Herodotus 25 ; but the difference only 
affects the beginning of his reign, which ended about b.o. 570-69. 

The reign of Amasis (or Aahmes II.) is set in its true light 
by the fact (though it was unknown to Herodotus) that this Mng 

A Jerem. xliv., xlv. ; Ezek. xxix. The date of the invasion is fixed (at least as to 
its upward limit) by that of the latter prophecy, which was in the 27th year of Nebo- 
diadnegiM T (b.o. 672-lX about two years befbre the accession of Amasis. 
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was the vassal of Bahylon, and by our knowledge of the freedom 
which the great Asiatic monarchs left to their obedient vassals. 
Accepting his position, he applied himself to foster that material 
prosperity which too often consoles a rich country for the loss of 
liberty. 

His origin and temper alike fitted him for this part. An humble 
birth and a doubtful title made the protection of a superior lord 
not unwelcome. His place in the Sa'ite Dynasty was confirmed by 
his marriage with Ankhs-en-Ranofrehetj the daughter of Psamme- 
tlchus n. ; • and he adopted the title of Neit-sej " son of Neith.** The 
respect of his subjects was won by his genial and elastic spirit, 
combined with singular good sense, and a regular and just govern- 
ment. Of these qualities Herodotus gives some amusing illus- 
trations. 

" He belonged to the nome (or canton) of Sais, being a native of 
the town called Siouph. At first his subjects looked down on him, 
and held him in small esteem, because he had been a tnere private 
person, and of a house of no great distinction ; but, after a time, 
Amasis succeeded in reconciling them to his rule, not by severity, 
but by cleverness. Among his other splendour, he had a golden foot- 
pan, in which his guests and himself were wont upon occasion to 
wash their foet. This vessel he caused to be broken in pieces, and 
made of the gold an image of one of the gods, which lie set up in 
the most public place in the whole city ; upon which the Egyptians 
flocked to the image, and worshipped it with the utmost reverence. 
Amasis, finding this was so, called an assembly and opened the 
matter to them, explaining how the image had been made of the 
foot-pan, wherein they had been wont formerly to wash th6ir feet 
and to put all manner of filth, yet now it was greatly reverenced, 
* And truly,' he went on to say, * it had gone with him as with the 
foot-pan. If he was a private person formerly, yet now he had 
come to be their king. And so he bade them honour and reverence 
him.' Such was the mode in which he won over the Egyptians, 
and brought them to be content to do him service." ' 

The covert satire on the sacred image itself was characteristic of 
an Egyptian imbued with Greek ideas ; and of this spirit Herodotus 
gives another curious example. '^ It is said that Amasis, while he 
was a private man, had tastes for drinking and jesting, and was 
averse to engaging in any serious employment. He lived in eonr 

< The granite sarcopnagus of this queen, covered inside and outside with blern. 
glyphicB, is one of the most elaljorate specimens of this class of objects. Some make 
her the daughter of a king, PsAMUBTicuns ill., whose name is found on some monu- 
ments at Thebes, but whose place in the dynasty— whether before, after, or con- 
temporary with Apries— is very doubtflil. t Mssi^A^^'iL.WL, 
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Btant feasts and revelries, and, whenever his means failed him, he 
roamed about and robbed people. On such occasions the persons 
from whom he had stolen would bring him, if he denied the charge, 
before the nearest oracle. Sometimes the oracle would pronounce 
him guilty of the theft, at other times it would acquit him. 

** When afterwards he came to be king, he neglected the temple? 
of such gods as had declared that he was not a thief, and neither 
contributed to their adornment nor frequented them for sacrifice ; 
since he regarded them as utterly worthless, and their oracles as 
wholly false ; but the gods who had detected his guilt he con- 
sidered to be true gods, whose oracles did not deceive ; and these he 
honoured greatly." * His contemporary, Croesus, king of Lydia, 
shewed the like spirit of mingled superstition and scepticism in 
dealing with the oracles of Greece. 

Amasis carried his love of pleasure to the throne ; but he did not 
permit it to interfere with business, nor his business with hia 
pleasure. Herodotus gives us the following picture of his daily 
life. " From early dawn to the time of the * full market ' (about 
(9 A.M.) he sedulously transacted all the business that was brought 
before him : during the remainder of the day, he drank and joked 
with his guests, passing the time in witty and sometimes scarcely 
seemly conversation. It grieved his friends that he should thus 
demean himself, and accordingly some of them chid him on the 
subject, saying to him — *0 king, thou dost but ill guard thy 
royal dignity whilst thou allowest thyself in such levities. Thou 
shouldest sit in state upon a stately throne, and busy thyself with 
affairs the whole day long. So would the Egyptians feel that a 
great man rules them, and thou wouldest be better spoken of. But 
now thou conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.' 

** Amasis answered them thus — * Bowmen bend their bows when 
they wish to shoot; imbrace them when the shooting is over. 
Were they kept always strung, they would break, and fail the 
archer in time of need. So it is with men. If they give themselves 
constantly to serious work, and never indulge awhile in pastime or 
sport, they lose their senses, and become mad or moody. Knowing 
this, I divide my life between pastime and business.* " ® Such is 
the antiquity of a proverb not new to some readers of this book 

•* neque semper arcum 
Tendlt Apollo." 

Under such a government, and with its irrepressible fertility, 
Egypt rapidly recovered from its late devastation. Herodotus re- 
ports the saying ^* that the reign of Amasis was the most prosperous 

» Herod. H. 174. » Ibid. 173. 
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time thiit Egypt ever bi»w— the river waa nwwe liberal to the land, 
anil the land brought forth more abimdantlj for the service of man. 
than had ever been known before, while the number of inhabited 
cities was not less than 20,000."'° The foreign and commercial policy 
of the Sa'ites was carried out most folly by Amaais, Besides a per- 
maneot abode at the port of Naucratis, below Sa'is, the king granted 
the Qreeks siteg for their temples, and himself contributed money 
and works of art to the sanctuaries of Greece. He even married a 
Greek, Jjadico, the daughter of a noble of Cyrene. 

This high prosperity and Greek influence are both attested by 
the monuments of the 8aite age, private as well as public, which 
have a grace and refinement unsurpassed in Egyptian art. But 
the foreign relations of Amasia, and the consciousness of the power 
attained during his long reign of forty-four years, tempted him 
to a WEU' which brings the history of indq>endent Egypt to a 
disastrous end. 
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AKD THE FTOLEHIBE. FROU B.C. 52T TO B.C. 3S. 

OcB Idea of the magnitude of Egypt's history is aided by lemsm- 
bering that her Twenty-aiith DTnasty alone waa contemporary 
with Jive Asiatic ompirea, three of which rose and fell mthin the 
period of the SaTte kings. It was after the aocesaion of Psamuie- 
tiohuB that Nineveh succumbed to Media and Bubyion ; and Amasis 
was already on the throne when the Persians under Cyrus over - 
thraw the empire of Media, and nhen, alnut the same time, Crcaaus 
converted tho Lydian Mugdom into an empire of Asia Minor. 

We shall relate in its proper place how the ambition and jeolouBy 
of Crcesus led him to measure hia atrongth with Cyrus. Babylon 
and Egypt shared his interest in stopping the threatening growth 
of the Persian power ; and the claim which the fbrmer had on 
Amasis as a vassal would probably have had little weight but fiir 
his own hope of recovering some of Egypt's ancient empire. He 
had already used the fleet founded by Neco to take Cyprus, which 
was a dependency of Phranicia, and to reduco_ it to tribute. Kow 
he joined tho leagne of kings, whom the precipitancy of Crcesna and 
the rapid advance of Cyrus left no time to fulfil their engagements 
before Sardis fell. But his earnestness in the cause was proved 
(■mording to Xenophon) by the despatch of an army of 120.000 
n to attack the Persians in Assyria ; and this force was admitted 
~ mtoB capitulation at Larissa on the Tigris. 
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The prudent Amasis would doubtless use this occasion to conci- 
liate the conqueror, to whose aid we find him sending one of the 
famous eye-doctors of Egypt. But the aggressive spirit of Persian 
conquest was not likely to be content with the nominal sovereignty 
and the tribute, which satisfied Assyria and Babylon. " The moment 
Lydia was subdued, Cyrus,*' says Herodotus, " wished to war in 
person against Babylon, the Bactrians, the Sacse (Asiatic Scy- 
thians), and Egypt, He had accomplished three parts of this 
scheme, when, carrying his arms into Central Asia beyond the sub- 
jugated Scythians, he fell in battle against the MassagetsB (b.o. 529). 

His son Cambyses, coming to the throne full of youthful energy 
and with no small military capacity, saw the fourth part of his 
father's scheme lying before him as a golden opportunity ; and he 
found himself with special means of ensuring success. The recent 
conquest of the lonians and .dBk)lians of Asia Minor armed him with a 
Greek force to oppose to the mercenaries of Amasis ; and the Phoeni- 
cians, who appear to have submitted to Cambyses himself as subject 
allies, provided a fleet stronger than that of Kgypt. A treaty with 
the chief sheikh of the desert, which reaches from Gaza to the 
eastern frontier of the Delta, secured the safe passage of his army 
through the Bedouin tribes of that region, and the means of trans- 
porting water on the backs of camels. 

It is hardly worth while to repeat the various pretexts, which 
Herodotus had heard, for an attack which was its own motive. 
Enough, Cambyses fixed a quarrel upon Amasis; but this king 
died on the very eve of the invasion, after a reign of 44 years, 
" during all which time," says Herodotus, " no great misfortune 
had befallen him.*' ^ His son, Psammenitus, had to meet the enemy 
imder the disadvantage of a new reign, and, as usual, at such a 
crisis, with the discouragement of a prodigy. Rain fell at Thebes ; 
an unusual event, indeed, but not, as Herodotus says, unexampled. 

The new king lay with his army at the Pelusiac mouth of the 
Nile— the extreme eastern point of the Delta — to await Cambyses. 
When the armies were encamped face to face, the Greeks of the 
Egyptian party gave a horrid pledge of animosity to their country- 
men of the other side. Among the advisers and aiders of Cam- 
byses was Phanes, a Greek deserter from Amasis. " This man," says 
Herodotus, " had left sons in Egypt. The mercenaries took these, 
and, leading them to the camp, displayed them before the eyes of 
iheir father ; after which they brought out a bowl, and, placing it 
in the space l>etween the two hosts, they led the sons of Phanes 
one by one to the vessel, and slew them over it. When the last 

> As to the date of the Invasion (wbidi is the cardinal point of the chrotsA^s^^ ^ 
this period) the hest anthorities differ hy two yeaxftt'&.o. ^Tl qx i^a. V&« 
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was dead, water and wine ^ ere poured into tbe bowl, and all the 
soldiers tasted of the blood, and so they went to the battle. Stub- 
bom was the fight which followed, and it was not till vast numbers 
had been slain upon both sides that the Egyptians turned and 
fled." 2 

The historian adds a curious fact in physiology, which he 
himself observed on the field of battle. The Persian skulls were 
so weak that a pebble broke a hole in them ; but the Egyptian 
skulls were hardly broken with a big stone. The latter statement 
is confirmed by the modem traveller, Sir Gardner Wilkinson: — 
" The thickness of the Egyptian skulls is observable in the mum- 
mies ; and those of the modem Egyptians fortunately possess the 
same property of hardness, to judge from the blows they bear from 
the Turks, and in their combats among themselves." 

The defeated Egyptians fled behind the walls of Memphis. What 
had become of their fleet we are not told ; but the Phoenician navy 
of Gambyses had evidently the command of the sea and river. 
After a massacre, perpetrated by the Egyptians in senseless des- 
peration, on the crew of the ship which carried up a herald to 
summon the city, Memphis was besieged, and in due time surren- 
dered. This conquest of Lower Egypt was followed by the sub- 
mission of the Libyans on the west, and of the Greeks of Gyrene 
and Barca. 

The scene in which Herodotus represents the king of Egypt as 
hearing the insulting triumph of Gambyses with a mixture of con- 
stancy under the doom of his own princes and nobles and of sym- 
pathy for an old comrade reduced to ask alms of the soldiers, 
which excited the conqueror's pity, is too much in the vein of 
Greek sentiment to be repeated as history. The like legends adorn 
the tale of the fall of Groesus, who is now seen at the side of Gam- 
byses shedding tears over his new companion in misfortune.* 

In both cases, the kind treatment of the conquered king was in 
the true spirit of Persian policy, as Herodotus himself observes : — 
** Gambyses allowed Psammenitus to live with him, and gave him 
no more harsh .treatment ; nay, could he have kept from intermed- 
dling with affairs, he might have recovered Egypt and ruled it as 
governor. For the Persian wont is to treat the sons of kings with 
honour, and even to give their fathers' kingdoms to the sons of 
such as revolt from them :" — of which he adds examples from the 
history of Egypt itself under the Persians.* It was not till Psam^ 
menitus was discovered stirring up revolt in Egypt, that he was 
forced to put himself to death by drinking bull's blood. 

S Herod. UL 1. > Compare Book U U Chapter XXXV. 

* See below, p. 93. 
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The kind treatment of the king is a sign of the conduct which 
Cambyses at first pursued towards the country. In the monuments 
we find him paying honour to the gods of Egypt, and enrolling 
himself among her kings by the title of " Cambat (or Canhosh) * 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt." Memphis was left imder the 
government of its own magistrates. 

The story told by Herodotus — that, on proceeding from Memphis 
V> Sa'is, Cambyses had the newly buried corpse of Amasis taken 
from the sepulchre, treated with every indignity, and finally burnt — 
is mixed up with another which the historian himself rejects ; and, 
as he himself confesses, it makes Cambyses outrage that very reli* 
gion which was the motive of his zeal against Egyptian idolatry. 
For it was a prime tenet of the Zoroastrian faith that the sacred 
element of fire must not be polluted by burning the dead. The 
stories of the Egyptian priests against Cambyses are coloured by 
their intense hatred for their conqueror— a hatred passing that 
borne to the Shepherds. Even the cruelties which unquestionably 
marked the latter part of his rule in Egypt may have been exag- 
gerated to support their theory of his judicial madness. 

Those cruelties do not seem to have begun till, returning from an 
nnsuccessful expedition to Ethiopia, and further embittered by the 
loss of an entire army which he had sent to subdue the Ammonians, 
he found the Egyptians exulting over his discomfiture, and at the 
beginning of an open revolt. 

The policy which Cambyses inherited from his father being one 
of conquest for its own sake, we do not need the marvellous legends 
— ^which may be read at the proper time in Herodotus — to account 
for his following the steps of the Sesortasens and Amunophs up the 
Nile. The exact situation of the "long-lived Ethiopians," and 
the point which he reached, before famine drove his soldiers to can- 
nibalism and compelled him to retreat, are alike uncertain. It 
seems probable that Meroe was the goal of the expedition ; and that 
the fatal turning point was about Wady OmgcU, in latitude 22° N., 
where the sands become quite barren.^ 

The " by *' expedition, which was detached from this " main," 
had a spot of great interest for its object. The term Oasis — which 
is now familiar in our common language for those islands in the sea 
of sand where a stream of water bursts out, and gives life to some 
herbage and palm-trees before it is again lost in the desert — is of 

' His own Persian name was Kabv^iya; and tne m is a mere euphonic insertion. 

To understand tlie relative positions of the parts of Ethiopia which we have had 
to mention throughout this hoolc, the reader should refer to the description of the 
course of the Nile in C3iap. I. and also to a good map. Eistory HwuUl always b€ 
read un^ maps. 
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Eg3^tiaii origin/ and was first applied to the fertile spots which 
br^tk the vast expanse of the Libyan Desert, west of Egypt. 

Three of these were of considerable size : the Lesser Oasis^ west 
of Middle Egypt ; the Greater OasiSy or Oasis simply, with a city of 
the same name (now El Khargeh\ west of Upper Egypt, and seven 
days* journey from Abydos and from Thebes ; and, much farther 
west, and in a more northerly position than either of these two, the 
Oa^is of Ammon, wliich the ancients called simply Ammon, Ammo- 
niumy or, from its people, the Ammonite.* 

Here, amidst the Libyan natives, a ruling tribe, kindred to the 
Ethiopians above Egypt, established a sanctuary of Amun, with 
the most famous of his oracles, by which Alexander was afterwards 
saluted as his son. Considerable remains of the temple are still 
seen at Siwdh, which Kes in 29° 12' N. latitude and 26° 17' E. long., 
at about 12 days* journey from Cairo^ and the same from Memphis. 

It was, however, from Thebes, on his way to Ethiopia, that Cam- 
byses — eager to prove the ascendancy of Ormuzd above Amun — 
detached a force of 50,000 men, with orders to bum the temple and 
to bring back the Ammonians as captives. They were traced as 
far as the Greater Oasis ; and no more was heard of them, except a 
story told by the Ammonians : — '^ that the Persians set forth &om 
Oasis across the sand, and had reached about half-way between 
that place and themselves, when, as they were at their mid-day 
meal, a wind arose from the south, strong and deadly, bringing 
with it vast columns of whirling sand, which entirely covered up 
the troops, and caused them wholly to disappear." ** Their fSate 
was more probably caused by the Simoom or by thirst. 

At the moment when Cambyses returned to Memphis after these 
terrible disasters, all the Egyptians had put on holiday attire, and 
begun feasting and rejoicing, to celebrate the discovery of a new 
Apis.i* Scorning this explanation of what seemed a triumph over 
his own reverses, Cambyses put the Egyptian magistrates of Mem- 
phis to death ; and, bidding the priests bring Apis into his presence, 
he drew his dagger, but, missing his mark, only stabbed the animal 
in the thigh. Then he laughed and said to the priests, ** Oh ! 
blockheads, and think ye that gods become like this, of flesh and 

7 The word has been preserved in the Coptic Ouahi, signifying "an inhabited 
place ; " the Qreelc form is Auasis as well as Oasis. For an account of the physical 
formation of the Oases, and of what was known of them by the ancients, see 
Dr. Smith's Classical Dictionary. 

* By one of those strange courses which words arn apt to follow, this name^ 
derived from the god Amunt is preserved in the chemical substance amnwnia^ the 
taJrammoniac (ckloriile of ammonium)^ from which it is obtained, being foand io 
large quantities about the spot. . 

• Herod, ill. 26. »» See Chapter XV. 
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blood and sensible to steel? A fit god, indeed, for Egyptians, such 
an one 1 " The priests were scourged ; the rejoicings were stopped . 
on pain of death ; and the Apis, dying of his wound, was buried by 
the priests in secret. 

From that moment the Egyptians believed that Cambyses was 
smitten with the madness for which some find more natural causes, 
and which others disbelieye.^^ After all allowance for the exag- 
georations of hatred, it seems clear that he treated the Egyptians, 
and the sacred objects of their reverence, with an excess of cruelty 
and insult. But if his ferocity was insane, there was ^^ method in 
his madness." Herodotus, who repeats the story of the priests, has 
incidentally mentioned the detection of Psammenitus in stirring up 
a revolt; and religious festivals were often seized as the oppor- 
tnnitiee for insurrection. There is little doubt that the stem mea- 
sures of Cambyses crushed an incipient revolt ; and Egypt remained 
quiet &om his departure to near the end of his successor's reign. 

That successor, Dabius I., the son of Hystaspes, pursued the 
mild policy of Persia to an obedient province. His visit to Egypt 
is commemorated in hieroglyphics on several monuments, and his 
name is found on the Apis-stelm, The rebellion which broke out 
in ■ the last year of his reign (b.c. 486) was put down in the second 
year .of Xerxes (b.o. 484). The Persian kings, from Cambyses to 
Dabius IL Nothus (b.c. 527 or 525 to 414) are enrolled in the Lists 
of Manetho as the l^wenty'seventh Dynasty ; and their names are 
recorded on the monuments with the honorary titles of the old 
Pharaohs. 

Under Autaxebxes I. Lonoimanus, a formidable rebellion was 
began by Inabus, the son of a Psammetichus, with aid from the 
Athenians (b.c. 458). Though it was quelled by a vast army, and 
its leader was crucified in violation of a promise of pardon, the 
embers of revolt were kept alive by his confederate Amybt^us, who 
had escaped to the isle of Elbo, in the marshes ; and the Persian 
king endeavoured to conciliate the Egyptians by appointing as 
satraps Pausiris, the son of Amyrtseus, and Thannyris, the son of 
Inarus. 

At length, in the tenth year of Darius Nothus, Amyrtseus suc- 
ceeded in restoring the independence of Egypt ; and his reign forms 
the TwentyeighthiSaUe) Dynasty of Manetho.^^ His successors of 
the Twenty-ninth {Mendesian) and Thirtieth (SaUe) Dynasties reigned 
for about half a century (b.c. 408 or 405 to 853) ; but the intricate 
details of their history are not worth pursuing. They ruled Egypt 
with great prosperity, and left beautiful monuments of art, in the 

" See below. C!hapter XXXVL 

^> About B.C. 414-408 ; but the dates are do^xW^V. 
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remains of which our Museum is rich.^' They resisted all the 
attacks of Persia, till the last king, Nectanebo II., lost heart at 
the advance of the immense army of Artaxerxes Ochus, and fled 
up the river to Pelusium (about b.c. 353). Thus ignominiously 
ended the long line of the Pharaohs, after a duration perhaps of 
24 centuries, and almost certainly equal to the 22 succeeding cen- 
turies of Egypt's subjection to foreign rulers. 

The restored Persians, who form the Thirty-first Dynasty of Ma- 
netho (Ochus, Arses, and Darius Codomannus), fell, in the short 
space of twenty years, before the Macedonian conqueror, to whom 
Egypt submitted in b.c. 332. The far-sighted policy of Alexander 
gave Egypt what she most wanted, a port on the Mediterranean 
itself. Alexandria, which is to this day the commercial capital of 
Egypt, conmianded the chief trade between the Mediterranean and 
the East. 

The Greek Dynasty of the Ptolemies, who obtained the throne 
of Egypt on the death of Alexander (b.c. 323), conformed to the 
religion and fostered the traditional art of Egypt. Many splendid 
monuments, which were formerly referred as a matter of course to the 
Pharaohs, are now found from their inscriptions to belong to the 
Ptolemies ; and the inscription on the famous Boeetta Stone, which 
has given the key to hieroglyphic writing, is a decree of the p];iest8 
at Memphis in honour of Ptolemy V. Epiphanes (about b.c. 200). 
At the same time these kings made Alexandria a splendid seat of 
Greek learning, and collected there the largest library in the 
world. 

At length family dissensions tempted a recourse to the arbttra- 
tion of Rome (b.c. 164) ; and the independence of the Ptolemies 
was henceforth only nominal. Cleopatra, the last of their race, 
and the captivator of OsBsar and of Antony, seemed almost to have 
regained more than the Eastern empire of the Pharaohs, when 
the battle of Actium made Octavian the master of the world ; and 
Egypt became a Roman province (b.c. 30). That battle was the 
decisive turning-point of the victory of European progress over 
the despotic spirit and the barbarian immobility of the East. 

IS Among these is the splendid sarcophagus of Nakhtn^, or Nectanebo I. 
Tormerly called the sarcophagus of Alexander the Greek. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



TBS tSffTrtVnOSBf B 

I. To nblch family of mftckind the ancient Egyptians belonged ; 
whence they came to the valley of the Nile : and what was theii 
Booial abtte at the period of their entrance into the land, are queetiooB 
still open to a discuBsion which lies beyond the limits of thia irork. 
According to the opinions now commonly received, they were of that 
Anatic race which is called llamitic, a name denoting at once a 
swarthy (not negro-black) complesion and a supposed descent from 
Ham, The native name of thoeountrj,Khem, "black," or "brown," 
ia in fact identical with that of the patriarch ; ' and MUraim, the 
Semitic name of Egypt, is that of the second son of Ham, in 
Oenems x , where his eldest eon, Cuth, represents the Ethiopians, 
who were akin to the Egyptians. 

Few writers of authority now hold the opinion that the course 
of civilization was dovn the Nile. In the eariieat koown state of 
Egypt, we find it with the sams monarchical and priestly institu- 
tiona, and the aamo taste for massive buildings, which mark Ihc 
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race of Ham upon the Euphrates. The temple-towers of Babylonia, 
" the land of Shinar," have a near aflBnity with the pyramids of 
Egypt.* We have seen, too, that the earliest state of Egypt, as 
seen in the pyramids, and in the tombs of the same age, reveals an 
orderly society and a civilization, of which the origin is unknown. 

n. The Egyptians were divided into distinct classes, which are 
usually confounded with castes. There was not that restriction to 
one profession, and prohibition of intermarriage, which mark the 
true system of caste, as in India ; but still professions were usually 
hereditary. The nobility of an Egyptian consisted in his high 
functions ; and high birth is never put forward in the laudatory 
epitaphs. Except the royal race, which claimed a descent from the 
gods, all Egyptians were equally well bom. Still there was a 
marked line between the privileged classes, who had a share, and 
the people, who had none, in the oflBces of government and religion. 
As a French writer well states the case: — "Priests, warriors, 
judges, architects, chiefs of districts and provinces, are nearly the 
only ranks and classes that appear in the inscriptions. We do not 
find the labourer, the agriculturist, the artist, or the physician, 
receiving those funereal honours which consist in the representation 
of the deceased as offering to the gods and praying for their pro- 
tection in another world." 

The two privileged classes or orders were X\iQ 'priests and warriors ; 
who, with the king, owned the whole soil of Egypt. The Fbiests 
ranked first ; and their oflSce was strictly hereditary. For each deity 
there was a high-priest, at the head of a numerous hierarchy of 
priests, scribes, and attendants of all sorts. Those of the chief 
temples formed sacerdotal colleges, the most famous of which were 
at Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes. They kept the annals, 
civil as well as religious, and were the depositaries of all that mass 
of learning which formed " the wisdom of the Egyptians." To their 
service in the temples was added a course of minute ritual ob- 
servances. They shaved the head and body every other day, 
washed in cold water twice a day and twice each night, and wore 
robes of linen and shoes of papyrus, wool and leather being for- 
bidden them. Besides the rent of their lands, they received daily 
rations of cooked food, and contributions of oxen, sheep, and wine : 
fish they might not eat. They were exempt from taxation ; and 
their lands alone were free from the quit-rent, or double tithe (of 
one fifth of the produce) to the king, which the policy of Joseph 
imposed on all the land of Egpyt.' 

The Soldiers were the second class. Their profession also was 
hereditary, and they practised no other trade. They lived upon 
s CkMnp. Chapter XYU. > Gen. xlviL 22. 
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the produce of their lands, the cultivation of which appears to have 
occupied their leisiure. They were divided into two bodies, the 
Hermotybians and CalaHrians,* each of which furnished 1000 men 
yearly for the king's body-guard, who received special pay and 
rations. Their peculiar arms, clothing, and ensigns are seen on 
the monuments, which also exhibit a great variety of battle-scenes. 
Foreign auxiliaries appear in the earlier times of the monarchy, 
but in a thoroughly subordinate position. We have seen how the 
reliance of Fsammetichus on his Greek and Carian mercenaries 
broke up this system, and ultimately left Egypt an easy prey to 
Persia. 

The rest of the people comprised, speaking generally, the classes 
of shepherds or herdsmen^ agricuUuriatSf and artinans : in fact these 
three make up, with the priests and soldiers, the five classes named 
by Diodorus. Herodotus enumerates seven classes ; those below the 
priests and soldiers being the herdsmen^ swineherds^ trctdesmen, 
interpreters, and steersmen or pilots. The last three doubtless rose 
into the position of regular classes (as we have seen in the case of 
the interpreters) from the commercial development of Egypt under 
the Saite kings ; and the unclean swineherds, who were social out- 
casts, like the pariahs of India, had perhaps been separated from 
the general class of herdsmen. We must not place the latter on 
the same level of degradation. The statement, that " every shepherd 
was an abomination (that is, an object of religious abhorrence) to 
the Egyptians " applies probably to the pastoral races of the Delta, 
not so much on account of their occupation as of their kindred to 
the detested Hyksos.^ 

The class of artisans is best described by the pictures on the 
monuments and in the tombs, in which, after thousands of years, 
we see the old Egyptians engaged in all the operations of agriculture, 
gardening, hunting, and boating; in the manufactures of glass, 
pottery, metal-work, and textile fabrics ; in the handicrafts of shoe- 
making and carpentry, masonry and building, polishing pillars and 
colossal statues ; in the occupations of shopkeepers, public weighers 
and notaries, fowlers, fishermen, brickmakers, and common labourers ; 
besides other scenes too many to enumerate.* 

* These are the Greek forms of their names used by Herodotus : the latter appears 
on the monnments in the form klashr, with the figure of an archer : the archers 
being a very important part of the H^pyptitui infantry. 

A As to the agriculturists there are some iuteresting questions, the discussion of 
which is hardly suited to the present work. 

" 'I'he detailed description of these scenes Is quite beyond our limits, and would 
require innumerable illustrations. Both are amply given in Sir Gardner Wilkinson's 
* Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptian^,' 2 vols, crown 8vo. The sam« tvdcas^ 
will apply to the whole maua of interesting details couceTa\ti%\^i<& ^a!\^ \v\^«xms»nkv^ 
SM. ANC. IJJST. >*- 
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III. At the head of the state was the Kino, who was exalted im* 
measurably above the highest of his subjects by the real practical 
belief not only in his divine descent, but in his being the repre- 
sentative of deity upon earth. " The king is the image of Ra (the 
Sun god) among men " — says an inscription ; and the sublime title 
of Pharaoh, " Son of Ra," ' was prefixed to the name of every king 
in an oval surmounted by a crowned hawk, the symbol of Ea. The 
divine and regal emblems are so interchanged upon the monuments, 
the images of the god and king are so associated, that it is often 
difficult to say which is which : and the king is even seen in the 
act of worshipping his own image. After death, the long line 
of kings are worshipped by their successors, as we have seen in 
several cases. 

But even from this dignity of the king's nature arose one class of 
restrictions on his power. The divine Pharaoh must observe in his 
own life an order worthy of a god ; and of this the priests were the 
interpreters. His occupations were arranged for every hour of the 
day ; his food and the quantity of his wine, his exercises and his 
pleasures, were all prescribed by a ceremonial contained in one of 
the books of Hermes (or Thoth)} He was diligently instructed by 
the scribes in the moral precepts, and in the histories of eminent 
and virtuous men, contained in the sacred books. He was bound 
to use his power according to the law; and, on the other hand^ 
a solemn formula, daily pronounced by the priest, exempted the 
king from all accusation, and fixed the injury and penalty on those 
who had been his ministers and who had taught him wrong. The 
statement of some writers, that the deceased king was subjected to 
a judgment by the people, who granted or denied him the funeral 
honours, is now believed to be a mistake. 

The succession to the crown was hereditary ; and the princtS 
of the royal blood were distinguished by appropriate titles and 
insignia. As the king was at once priest and soldier, so the princes 
were initiated into the learning of the priests, and they followed the 
military profession. We can hardly doubt therefore, that Moses, 
besides the training for his legislative work which he received from 
the Egyptian scribes, learned, as a commander in the Egyptian 
armies, how to manage the vast camp in the wilderness. And, 
whether the marvellous tales which Josephus tells of his military 
exploits be true or false, we have a higher testimony to the fact 

ftnd cuctoms, banquets, and amusements, dress, houses, furniture, implements, amu^ 
and BO fcrth, which can only be properly studied with the whole apparatus of illns* 
trative pictures spread before the eye and commented upon in detail. 

' This is the interpretation usually accepted ; but other etymologies are given S 
tuch as Per-ao, " exalted house." * On these books see below, p. 102. 
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that, besides being "learned (which is good old English for ?n- 
Urueted) in all the wisdom of the Egyptians," Moses was also 
"mighty in words and deeds" (Acts vii. 22). 

The ceremonies of election, spoken of by some late writers, seem 
to have been merely formal ; the people, as at modem coronations, 
welcoming the new king by their acclamations. In the case of a 
real or formal election, owing to a dynastic revolution or the failure 
c^ the royal line, the new king must be either a priest or a soldier ; 
and, if the latter, he was admitted to the sacerdotal order, and 
initiated in the hidden wisdom of the priests. In the narrative of 
Exodut there are signs of a Boyal Council. 

Legislative Power seems to have been vested in the king ; and 
several kings of Egypt had the reputation of wise legislators. The 
Greeks regarded the laws of Egypt as the expression of the highest 
wisdom; and their influence is clearly traced in those of Moses. 
The general fairness of the criminal code is seen in the details given 
bj Diodorus ; but we know little of the civil law, 

rV. Egypt enjoyed the blessing of a judicial administration 
independent of the crown ; but, in a case affecting the court, we 
know one instance in which a tyrannical king punished the judges 
for passing what he deemed too mild a sentence. This case, which 
was that of a conspiracy in the harem of Bameses U., is recorded in 
a papyrus. The only other extant record of a trial is that of a 
band of thieves, who had carried on a systematic pillage of the 
Theban tombs, under Bameses IV. All trials were conducted 
in writing, and with very solemn forms. The judges were probably 
of the priestly order. There was a supreme court of Thirty ; ten 
members being sent from each of the three cities — probably from 
the priestly colleges — of Memphis, Heliopolis, and Thebes. 

The AdminisiraHon was conducted by an army of oflScials, belong- 
ing to the great corporation of the Scribes, a branch of the sacerdotal 
order. Their official orders and reports are among the most interest- 
ing of the existing papyri. The chief departments were those of 
public works, war, and finance. Taxes were collected in kind, — for 
coined money seems to have been unknown to the Egyptians — the 
three divisions of arable lands, marshes, and canals paying their dues 
in corn, cattle, fish. Each nome (or canton) had a governor, whom 
the Greeks call Nomarch, and under him were local magistrates 
called Toparchs. 

V. The great bond of the Egyptian society was its Religion ; a 
full exposition of which would be too abstruse for this work. Its 
foundation was an original faith in the unity of God, perverted into 
polytheism by the impersonation of His attributes. Many of the 
deities wore local; others were common to aVL^^^X., 
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The great gods were arranged in triads^ consisting of father, 
mother^ and son. The chief of these were that of Thebes, headed 
by Amun the inconceivable deity, and the supreme god of Egypt : 
that of Memphis, headed by Phtha^ the all-working principle of fire, 
who perhaps at one time held the same rank : that of Hermon- 
this, headed by Month, the brilliancy of the Sun: and that of 
Osiris, Isis, and Horus, the most popular deities of all Egypt. 

In the symbols always attached to the several gods — as the rain 
for Amun, the bull for Phtha, the haick for Ba ® and Month, the 
ibis for Osiris, the sacred beetle for Kheper^^ (the creator), and 
many others— we may probably trace the origin of that animal- 
worship, which has always seemed the most surprising feature of 
the Egyptian religion. We cannot enter into details of the immense 
variety ot beasts, birds, fishes, reptiles, and insects, which were 
adorned in the strange spirit which 

" With monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic £gjpt and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised in brutish forms 
Hather than human." 

The worship of many animals was purely local, and (as in the 
case of the crocodile) creatures consecrated in one nome were hunted 
down in the next. The hawk and ibis were reverenced throughout all 
Egypt, as the symbols of Ba and Osiris ; and their slaughter, how- 
ever involuntary, was always punished with death. The cat (the 
symbol of Pa,shV) was held in like honour in the Delta ; and, under 
one of the la^t Ptolemies, when the fate of Egypt hung on the 
friendship or anger of Kome, the king himself could not save a 
Eoman soldier, who had killed a cat, from the enraged people. 
Diodorus relates this as an eye witness. 

It was only in three cases that the sacred animal was believed to 
be the actual incarnation of a deity. These were the bull Apis^ 
worshipped at Memphis, as the incarnation of Phtha ; the bull 
Mnevis, at Heliopolis, the incarnation of Osiris ; and the goat, at 
Mendes, the incarnation of Khem, The most revered was Apis, in 
Egyptian Hapi, who was revealed by certain marks : his colour 
was black, with a white triangular spot on the forehead, a half- 

Ra — whose name constantly enters into the royal titles (as iu Pha-ra-ok, 
Ra-meses. Ac), and is combined in that of the great god of Thebes, Amun-ra^ 
represents the Sun in his meridian tplendour : Month, the piercing pover of his 
beams. Hence the Pharaoh is described (as we have seen) as going forth to war 
like an image of Ra, and like Month to pierce his enemies. 

10 This explains the motive for sculpturing the gigantic scarabctus (sacred beetle^ 
which is BO conspicuous in the Egyptian gallciy of our Museum, as well as the smaU 
icarabcei, which were worn as ornaments and kept as amulets, and which have been 
Afond in gr&it onmbers. 
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moon upon the back, and a swelling in the shape of a scarabasus on 
the tongue. He was kept in great pomp, in a splendid building, 
and it was esteemed the highest honour to be one of his ministering 
priests. When he died, all Egypt went into mourning ; and when 
a new Apis was manifested, the land gave itself up to festivity and 
joy. The dead Apises were embalmed (as was usual with the 
sacred animals), and buried in the vast subterranean sepulchre, the 
discovery of which, by M. Mariette, has yielded the most important 
results for Egyptian history and chronology. The soul of the 
deceased Apia was supposed to become assimilated, in the lower 
world, to one of the manifestations of Osiris, and was worshipped 
as Osir-hapL This name was corrupted by the Greeks into that of 
a new and famous deity, Serapis, whose worship became the great 
religious bond between the old Egyptians and the Greek settlers 
nnder the Ptolemies. 

The whole worship of Osiris was connected with the doctrine, 
jEilways firmly held in Egypt, of the immortality of the soul, and a 
future state of rewards and punishments. Hence the practice of 
embalmment, which was accompanied with mystic formularies for 
the preservation of the vital germ in the uncorrupted body. The 
future life and resurrection are often depicted on the coffins by 
symbols connected with the course of the Sun, especially through the 
lower world. During this journey it was under the care of Osiris, 
who had himself performed the same pilgrimage after passing 
through the sufferings of humanity upon earth. 

We also see upon the coffins the judgment of the dead represented 
under the figure of weighing the souls " (psychostasy). This awful 
ceremony is conducted by Osiris and his forty-four assessors in the 
" hall of the two-fold justice." The balances are held by Horus 
and Anubis. A figure, or sometimes the heart, of the deceased is 
placed in one scale, to be weighed against an image of Thoth, the 
god of justice, in the other, and the same deity registers the result. 

The reprobate is condemned to annihilation. He is beheaded by 
Horus, or by Smou (another form of Set), on the nemma or infernal 
scaffold, and devoured by a monster with the head of a hippoptamus. 
But, before his annihilation, he is subjected to a long course ©f 
torments, and returns to act as an evil genius upon earth, where his 
abode is in the bodies of unclean animals. The justified, after ex- 
piating his venial sins by a long series of ordeals, labours, and con- 
flicts with monsters, in Ker-nefer, the Egyptian Hades, shares the 
bliss of Osiris the " good being " (Ounnofre), and is finally identified 
with that deity. 

The exposition of this doctrine, and all the rites and ordeals con- 
11 Comp. Dan. v. 27 : *• Thon art weighed in the baLoiic«&t «tA «s\. \oxwA^«s^is>%r 
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ncctcd with it, are contained in the great religious book, which is 
the most important of the remains of Eg3rptian literature. This 
work, which was gradually compiled, from the earliest to the latest 
age of the monarch}', is usually entitled the Ritual of the Dead, but 
more properly the Book of Manifestation to the Light ; and it may 
be called the Egyptian Bible. Incidentally to its main subject, it 
supplies a code of Egyptian morals, in the declarations made by the 
Soul before its judges of the sins it has abstained from and the 
good deeds it has done. Among the latter we read, " I have given 
food to the hungry ; I have given the thirsty to drink ; I have 
furnished clothing to the naked." 

This work is the chief of the Hermetic BoohSj which the priests 
ascribed to the first or celestial Thoth^ the Hermes Trismegistus of 
the Greeks, a personification of the divine intelligence. His earthly 
counterpart, the Second Thoth, was esteemed the author of all 
the social institutions of the land. It was he that organized the 
Egyptian nation; established religion and regulated worship} 
taught men all the sciences — astronomy, geometry, arithmetic, 
weights and measures, language, writing, and the fine arts ; in a 
word, all the elements of civilization. He was the institutor and 
personification of the priesthood, who were the custodians of all this 
learning ; but to discuss its nature, extent, and limits, lies beyond 
the scope of our present work. 

VI. We have already seen that the letters, which embodied this 
learning, were by no means the exclusive accomplishment of the 
priests, as might be inferred from the Greek name of hieroglyphics, 
"sacred carvings," and 'hieratic, or "priestly" characters. The 
diflference between these two forms of writing was just that between 
our " uncial," or regularly-formeil " capital " letters and the 
** cursive " or freer characters used in ordinary writing : and so we 
commonly find the former in carved inscriptions, the latter in the 
papyri." There was no secret about either character, as the Greeks 
supposed, simply because they could not read them, just as an 
ordinary Englishman cannot read Greek or Hebrew, any more than 
he can Egyptian or Assyrian. The sculptured monuments were 
for universal information : the papyri for all who had the oppor- 
tunity of reading them. The error is carried on in the name of 
demotic, " popular," or enchorial, " of the country," given by the 

1* It is a common mistake to suppose that the more regular forms were older iban 
tlie freer. Probably this would be the case In the very first origin of writing; but. 
In practice, the most ancient Egyptian characters known,— those forming the names 
of J%h/u and NurKht^u in the Great Pyramid, — are cursive or hieratic. And for a 
a very good reason: they are not monumental inscriptions, but quarry-maxkt, 
roagbly painted by the workmen with a brush. In shorty the diJBTerence is one of 
MoUi'kA AoAjmrpoUt rather than of age. 
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Greeks to a third form, more abbreviated than the hieratic, which 
came into use about the 7th century, B.C., for civil documents in 
the vulgar language.*' The inscription of the Bosetta stone is 
written in hieroglyphics and in enchorial letters, with a Greek 
translation. 

Another common mistake is to suppose that hieroglyphics are mere 
picture-writing : if they were, they could be read by all mankind, 
each in his own tongue, like the riddle called a rehvs. The characters 
(like all writing most probably) are pictorial in (heir origin^ and a 
mere glance at an inscribed Egyptian monument shows us how 
much they retain of pictorial element. 

Sa/netimes, Indeed, they are purely pictorial, or in the next stage 

of wed'Jmovm conventional symbols : as ^fl^ for man, /Mk for 



jfc for man, ^^f^ 



ox, for sun, /^ for moon: and such pictures are also used 
symbdUeaUyf as © for day, /*% for month, ^ o ^ (a pair of 

eyes) for seeing ; and in more enigmatic applications. These cha- 
racters are called ideographic. 

But far more generally the characters are phonetic ; that is, they 
represent not things or actions but sounds, namely the letters and 
syUahles of words. So when we trace our own alphabet to its origin, 

we find our A to be but another form of ^g^, the head of an ox 

put for the ox, in Hebrew and Phoenician Aleph— the character 
standing foir the initial letter of the word, and then for the same 
sound (a) in all words. So much may suffice for a first idea of 
the subject : to pursue it in detail, and to trace the history of the 
discovery, by which these unknown letters were deciphered and 
the unknown language that they preserve was translated, belongs 
to a more advanced stage of the reader's studies. By far the 
greater part of Egyptian writing can now be read and understood. 

VII. In Art, as in history and learning, Egypt takes precedence 
of all nations in point of time; and, in point of merit, it is an 
ignorant taste which pronounces her monuments imcouth. In 
majestic grandeur she has no rival : the delicate beauty of her best 
colossi is but partially concealed by their vast size and their attitudes 
of repose ; and it has been said by no mean judge, *^ Give motion to 
these rocks, and Greek art would be surpassed.'' 

u We may roughiy illustrate the matter for those of oar readers who have learnt 
Greek, and who know anything of Greek MSS. and old editions of Greek books, by 
Comparing the hUroylypkia to the uncial letters used in very old MSS. ; the hieratic 
to the characters of the later MSS., and our ordinary printed books ; and the enchon-ial 
to the old fieishioned editions Ml of abbreviations. 
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Egyptian art has that one supreme merit, which is most wanting 
to our modem works, reality of meaning. Its source, its object, its 
inspiring motive, was religion. Its purpose was moniunental. Its 
prevailing characters are stability, repose, dignity, and grandeur ; 
but not without a peculiar grace. 

In Architecture, t\tb builders took little care for the abodes of the 
living, and lavished toil and skill on the tombs of the dead and the 
temples of the gods. The great palaces of the Theban kings, indeed, 
were the ostentatious works of despots ; but these also partook of 
the character of temples. All these edifices look like the work 
of men who, believing in the immortality of the soul and of the 
body too, sought to give eternity to matter. Their endurance for 
periods reaching up to 400 J years is the result, not so much of their 
materials, as of their form and structure. As Egyptian art begiiks 
with the pyramids, so the whole series of its works is marked by a 
pyramidal form, a width of base, and a breadth great in proportion 
to the heigHt : all elements of imperishable stability. 

Sculpture is generally subordinate to architecture; and even 
statues which stand alone have usually a sort of pilaster down the 
back. Its spirit is symbolism, rather than the direct imitation of 
nature, and an attitude of repose, expressive of religious peace. 
Details are suppressed, not from ignorance or want of skill, but for 
the sake of simple majesty. The conventional rules, which affected 
all ancient sculpture (till they were thrown off by the Greeks), had 
less influence in the earliest than in later ages. When detail is 
appropriate, as in figures of animals, the execution is often perfect ; 
and the great works of the best age, carved from the most intract- 
able of stones, evince the highest technical skill, as well as untold 
labour. 

Painting was almost confined to the colouring of bas-beliefs and 
to the decoration of buildings ; but, wnong examples of the latter 
use, it had considerable scope in the scenes of daily life depicted on 
the walls of tombs. The figures are often well drawn, but generally 
in profile, and with complete ignorance of perspective : scarcely 
any colours are used but white, black, red, blue, yellow, and green ; 
and these are laid on in simple patches, as a child colours a print. 
On the wrappings of the mummies the Egyptians painted effigies 
of the deceased, and the coffins were lined with painted hierogly- 
phics. We have a few pictures on panels of wood ; and the Ritual 
of the Dead is illustrated with vignettes drawn by the pen with 
ft fireedom, firmness, and purity, not far short of the Greek painted 
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ASSYRIA AND BABYLON. 



CHAPTEE XVI 



" BlVEBS eie at first the liip;hH'ayB of civilization, and it spreadi 
spoDtaneously over fertile plaiua." Ihe principle, thuB happily 
expressed by a French historian, leads us to seek in the region 
natered by the Euphratea aud the Tip^is, the second centre of 
primeval civilization. We say the tecond, because the existing 
records of Egypt tate preceilence in point of time ; thongh, frran the 
notices in Scripture, it ia most probable that political societies were 
organised, and cities built, on the Euphrates earlier than on the 
Nile. In both regions, the arts of nuuing vast edifloes. and of 
expressing thought by writius,aro found at BO euVf o.-?eosA,»fc'*ii» 
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possession of races probably kindred, that the question -whether 
they sprang up in Egypt or Babylonia is still undecided. 

The earliest geographical record in existence— the second chapter 
of (renews— distinguishes two of the four rivers of Eden by the 
names which they bear to the present day. The Hebrew name 
Hiddekel, " the lively," equally with the Assyrian Tiggar or Tigra 
"an arrow," described the swift course of the Tigris, "which 
goeth forth eastward " through its upper valley, along the foot of 
Moimt Niphates, in Armenia, before it turns south " into Assyria " 
(Genesis ii. 14), by the chain of Zagrus (the mountains of Kurdistan 
and LurUtan). Its direct course along the foot of that chain, and 
onward to the Persian Gulf, is so rapid as to admit only of local 
navigation in small vessels. 

" The fourth river is Euphrates " (Gen. ii. 14), a name supposed 
to mean " good and abounding ; " and the essential part of which is 
seen in the Hebrew and the modem Frat As the mightiest river 
of western Asia, it is called " the great river, the river Euphrates " 
(Gen. XV. 18), and often simply "the river." This divinely ap- 
pointed limit of the promised land was often the boundary between 
great empires ; so that it is well named by Milton, — 

« The bordering flood 
Of old Euphrates." 

Its upper course — from where the united waters of two mountain 
streams, which flow westward through Armenia, break through the 
chain of Niphates— divides Armenia from Asia Minor; and its 
middle and lower course, winding sluggishly through the eastern 
margin of the great Desert of Syria and Arabia, forms a natural 
boundary between the countries beyond that Desert, to the West, 
and the region encircled by the river, to the East, till it unites with 
the Tigris. 

This region is known in ancient geography by the general name 
of Mesopotamia, which has the same sense in Greek as the Naharaim 
or Naharaiuy^ which we find in the Hebrew Bible and in the Assyrian 
and Egyptian inscriptions, " the land of the two rivers." But there 
are divisions, both physical and political, which it is of the utmost 
consequence to understand, before wo can follow with any clearness 
the history of Assyria and Babylonia. 

Though Mesopotamia may be described generally as a plain, in 
contrast with the mountains of Armenia on the north and Zagms 
on the east, it is not all level like the flats of Holland and our fens. 
The southern pai-t only is a nearly level plain, formed by the 

' These are simply dual forms of nahar, " river," a word cummon to the varioui 
Semitic languages. 
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alluvial deposits of the two rivers, which gain upon the head of the 
Persian Gulf at the rate of a mile in from 30 to 70 years. The 
upper limit of this flat— extending nearly along the 34th parallel of 
North latitude, from Hit on the Euphrates to Samara on the 
Tigris — is distinctly marked by a sudden descent from the undulat- 
ing c()untry above, which slopes down from the mountains. The 
alluvial pl^in to the south of this boundary was the Land of Shinar^ 
Babylonia or Lower Mesopotamia; to the north, the undulating 
country of Upper Mesopotamia was also called Assyria, in the 
widest sense.' 

Properly, however, the name of Assybia— the land of Axtihur * — 
belongs to the region east of the Tigris, between the river and the 
chain of Zagrus ; its surface varying from the foot-hills of that 
chain to the plain along the river. In the narrowest sense, it was 
the triangle formed by the Tigris and the Great Za6— the Aturia * 
of classical geography — within which lay Nineveh, and two others 
of the four great Assyrian capitals. But Assyi'ia Proper also 
included the adjacent region to the south-east, between the Great 
and the Lesser Zah (the Adiabene of classical geography), and at 
least part of that between the Lesser Zah and the DijaUh (Gyndes). 
Though thus lying chiefly on the left bank of the Tigris, Assyria 
included also the right bank to an indefinite extent, towards the 
Euphrates and its great tributary, the Chaboras (Khaibour), 

'The country lying west of the last-named river, and encircled by 
the great sweep of the Euphrates, formed the comparatively high 
undulating region of Padan-Aram (the " upland field " or " pasture 
ground"), in which lay Haran, the resting-place of Abram, and the 
abode of Nahor, Bethuel, and Laban. The Mesopotamia Proper of 
classical geography included this country, together with the plains 
along the left bank of the Euphrates, as far as the alluvial flat. 
This whole region still bears the name of El-Jezirth, " the Island," 
in the language of the Arabs, who, like the sands of their own 
desert, have in all ages pressed beyond the middle and lower 

' This word, like Sennaar, probably signifies " two rivers." 

s The Greek historians, who regarded Assyria and Babylonia politically as the 
same empire, with its seat first at Nineveh and afterwards at Babylon, include both 
countries under the name of Assyria ; but the geographical distinction should be 
carefully observed. 

* In the Semitic dialects, both of the Assyrian records and the Bible, Atshur is the 
name alike of the country, of its chief deity, and of one of its capital cities (KiUh 
Sherghat), as well as of the second son of Shem, who represents the Assyrian nation 
in the ethnic table of Genesis (x. 22). 

* This is the same word as Auhur and Assyria : the sh, ss, and t being mere 
dialectic variations. By a similar variety the Phoenician Ttur became in Greek 
TyruSt AQ<1 S^ve its name to Syi-icL We point this out the rather. In order to show 
the distinction between Assyria and Syria, which the QT«ft>i;& cnnsSL^xaA^A. 
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Euphrates. Xenophon describes the march of the younger Cyrus, 
along the left bank of the middle Euphrates, as lying through 
Arabia; and, at the present day, the district below M-Jezireh, 
where the rivers approach nearest to each other,— the very heart of 
ancient Babylonia— bears the name of Irak-Arabi. 

Lying beneath a sub-tropical sun, on the margin of, and partly 
within, the " rainless zone," the whole of Mesopotamia is richly pro- 
ductive, wherever water is abundant ; but its absence leaves deserts 
of sand, gravel, and, in the alluvial plain, of parched clay. The 
upper undulating plains form a beautiful pasture-ground, enamelled 
with flowers during the spring and early summer, but afterwards 
burnt up except along the rivers. The northern and eastern parts 
of Assyria, watered by the tributaries of the Tigris, and rising over 
the foot-hills of Zagrus to its wooded heights, were rich in grass and 
timber. The lower plains, in the interior of El-Jezireh^ are now, 
through the neglect of irrigation, a complete desert, generally scuidy 
and sometimes salt, affording only the unprofitable plants to which 
such a soil is congenial. 

The hot and rainless alluviiun of Babylonia was of surpassing 
fertility when irrigated by the canals which intersected its whole 
surface. It is the only country where wheat is known to be in- 
digenous, and it is said to have yielded two crops yearly, with an 
increase of two or even three hundred-fold, besides an after-pasture 
for cattle. 

The date-palm, which now marks a few green islands in the arid 
plain, once covered its whole surface, to the shores of the Persian 
Gulf, with a forest of verdure. This wonderful tree furnished the 
people with bread, wine, vinegar, honey, porridge, and ropes ; with 
a fuel equal to charcoal, and with a means of fattening cattle and 
sheep ; besides supplying timber for wooden houses, and for the 
roofs, linings, and partitions of the brick buildings. A Persian 
poem celebrated the 360 uses of the palm. 

Now mark the contrast between Babylonia under Nebuchadnez- 
zar and the Persians, and Irak-Arabi imder the Turks, The most 
fertile of countries, in the time of Herodotus, is now almost a C/Om- 
plete desert. The soil is a sandy clay, encumbered with the rubbish 
of ruined towns and canals. To use the words of the best recent 
explorer of the region : — " The wants of a teeming population were 
supplied by a rich soil, not less bountiful than that on the banks of 
the Egyptian Nile. Like islands from a golden sea of waving com, 
stood frequent groves of palm-trees and pleasant gardens, affording 
to the idler or traveller their grateful and highly valued shade. 
Crowds of passengers hurried along the dusty road to and from the 
busy city. The land was rich in corn and wine. How changed la 
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the aspect of that region ia the pieaent day I Long lines of mounda, 
it ia true, mark the ooDrees of those main arteries wbieh formeil; 
diffused life and vegetation along their banka ; but thoir cbaanels 
arc uow bereft of moisture and choked with drifted sand : the 
smalleT offshoots are wholly effaced. All that remains of that 
ancient civilization — that ' gloi? of kingdoms,' ' tbe praise of the 
whole earth ' — is recognizable in the numerous mouldering heaps of 
brick rubbish which overspread the surfaoe of the plain. Instead 
of the luiuiiant fields, the groves and gardens, nothing now aieeta 
the eje but an arid waste — the dense population of the former times 
has vanished, and no man dwells there." ' 

The soil is still rich, but more than half the conntry is left dry 
and waste from the wont of a propor system of irrigation ; while the 
remaining half is to a great extent covered with marshes owing to 
the same neglect. Thus the prophecies, which to an ignorant reader 
might seem contradictory, are literally fulfilled : — " A drought is 
upon tbe waters, and they ore dried up," — " The sea ia come upon 
Babylon ; ebe is covered with the multitude of tbe waves thereof 
(Jeiem. 1. 38 ; li. 42). Bhe ia made " a posBession for the bittern, 
and pools of water:" abe ia "wholly desolate " (Isaiah liv. 23) — 
" the bindermost of tbe nations, a wiidemesa, a dry land, and a 
desert" (Jer.l. 12). 

Tbe alluvial plain, however, did not belong entirely to Babylonia. 
On the eastern side of the Tigria and the Persian Gulf, as far south 
as tbe Persian highlands, the land of Elam, or Snsiana, extended 
up to the chain of Zagrue, which divided it from Media. The 
Elamitea or Susianians play a most important part in tbe whole - 
history of Babylonia. Their chief city Suaa (tbe Shiuhan of 
Scriptm*) afterwards a capital of the Persian Empire, lay in the 
alluvial plain. 

• Lona^ ' Cbildini. aivl Snsiuu,' pp. 11, It. 
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ASSVRIA AND BABTLOS. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



The nuncB ol Babel' and of Wimrod fitill cling, in local tradition, to 
the spot marked by Scripture aa the site of the first city built after 
the Deluge, and of the first tnoaarchy founded on the earth. The 
same land which first attracted men to settle and to cultivate the 
arts of civilization, by its abundant supply of food and the niatns 
of intercourse provided by its rivers, fumished them also nith the 
easiest materials for building. 

That their houses were formed of the straight tall trunks and 
broad fronds of the palm-ttee, is a fact attested by the type of their 
doinestio architecture. I'he more perraanent materials required for 
city walls, towers of defence, and temples, might appear at first 
sight to have been wanting in a land as destitute of stone as ia the 
London cloy. But, in both cases, the same resource was at hand in 
an unlimited supply of plastic earth ; and brick had, iu the infancy 
of art, one advantage over stone, in saving the labour of quarrying 
and working. The torrid sun of Babylonia hardened the masses of 
moulded clay into bricks fit for many uses. Where greater strength 
' IMti^n Is on); the Greek fonu of BoIkL 
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and resistance to weather were wanted, the bricks were burnt like 
ours. The mud formed by mixing the clay-dust with water formed 
a mortar which hardened like the walls themselves; but a far 
stronger cement was furnished by the bitumen or asphalt, which 
springs up in many parts of the plain. The abundance of this 
substance, in one of the most remarkable ruins, gives it the name of 
Mugheir^ the " mother of bitumen." 

It is in the light of these facts that we should view the first 
record of the movements of men after the Deluge ;— " And it came 
to pass, as they journeyed from the east (or eastwards), that they 
found a plain in the land of Shinar ; and they dwelt there. And 
they said one to another. Go to, let us make hrich^ and hum them 
tltorougldy. And they had brick for stone, and slime * had they for 
mortar. And they said. Go to, let us build, us a city and a touoery 
whose top may reach unto heaven ; and let us make us a nams^ lest 
we be scattered abroad upon the face of the whole earth" (Gen. xi. 
2-4). This language expresses plainly the design of building a 
city of defence and a temple, as a rallying point to stay the dis- 
persion of mankind, and as the seat of a universal empire. Hence 
it is reasonable to connect the building of the city of Babel with 
the power of Nimbod, the son of Gush, " who first was a miglity one 
on the earth," . . . "and the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar'* (Gen. x. 
8-10). There is nothing to shew that Nimrod was the leader of, or 
even contemporary with, the Babel builders; but we have here 
clearly the first kingdom upon record ; and there is good ground to 
believe that this " mighty hunter " was the earliest type of those 
hateful despots and conquerors who make men their prey. 

The divine rebuke, which ever awaits such schemes of empire, 
was seen in the confusion of speech which gave the city and tower 
the name of BaheU 

*' Divided thence, through every age, 
Thy rebels, Lord, their warfare wage, 

And hoarse and jarring all 
Mount up their heaven-assailing cries 
To thy bright watchmen in the skies 

From Babel's shattered wall." 

" So they left off to build the city." But the place remained con- 

2 Commentators are divided as to whether this means mud or asphalt Both are 
found as mortar in the existing ruins. 

' Gen. xi. 5-9. Observe the direct reference to the design in the latter part of 
ver. 6. Another etymology of Sahel is the •• Gate (or House) of il or El," the name 
of the snpreme go«l in Babylonian, lilce £1 and Elohim in Hebrew. There can bo 
no doubt that the "tower" was also a temple. A double significance of proper 
names is not unfrequent. 
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secrated to the genius of despotism, and the historic Babylon rose 
close to, if not precisely on, the same spot. 

Tradition has added various legends to the silence of Scripture 
about the fate of the Tower. But we know, from other cases, the 
process of decay through which such an edifice would pass when 
neglected, without any miraculous agency for its destruction. And 
that very process is faithfully described in a recently deciphered 
inscription of Nebuchadnezzar, which describes his restoration of 
the temple at Borsippa, near Babylon, the ruins of which are now 
called Birs-Nimrudy " the Moimd of Nimrod." He says, " A for- 
mer king had built it (they reckon 42 ages), hut he did not complete 
its head. Since a remote time people had abandoned it, without 
ORDER expressing THEIR woHDS. Siucc that time the earthquake 
and the thunder had dispersed its sun-dried clay : the bricks of the 
casing had been split; and the earth of the interior had been 
scattered in heaps." 

The idea suggested by these words, that this very edifice may 
have been the original tower of Babel, is somewhat confirmed by 
facts tending to Bhow that Borsippa was the old citadel of Babylon, 
though seven miles distant froiu the historical city. It was the 
sacred seat of the Chaldacan priests ; its name signifies a fortress, 
and it was the refuge of the last king of Babylon, when his capital 
was taken and his son Bclshazzar slain by the Persians. 

Without attempting to decide this question, we cite the inscrip- 
tion of Nebuchadnezzar as evidence of the type of the towers (called 
ziggurats) built after the model of the Tower of Babel, the ruins of 
which now forui mounds scattered over the plain of Babylonia and 
Susiana. The tradition which has always regarded them as tem- 
ples is confirmed by the inscriptions on their ruins ; but they may 
also have served, like later church-towers (and especially the 
** round towers '* of Ireland), for purposes of defence. The Temple 
of Belus at Borsippa, described by Herodotus, is the very edifice 
celebrated in the inscription of Nebuchadnezzar as the " House of 
the Seven Lights of the Earth." 

This title is connected with the form still traceable in this and 
other ruins, in Assyria as well as Babylonia. The structure was 
pyramidal, though not strictly a pyramid. The building rose 
above its platform of crude brick by stages, each smaller than that 
below, like a series of huge steps ; one stage for each of the heavenly 
bodies ; the summit being crowned with a chapel of the god to whom 
the temple was specially dedicated.* Each stage was sacred to one 

* In tbe Bin-Nimrud, the three lower stages are each 26 feet high, the four 
ipper 15 feet, the total height, including the chapel, being 153^ feet The stages 
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of the " Seven Lights," in the order of the system believed in till 
the time of Copernicus ; and each was distinguished by an appro- 
priate colour. (See the Diagram.) The chapel or shrine on the 
summit was richly decorated with colours, metals, and costly stones, 
both within and without. 

The body of the edifice was a solid mass of crude (or sun-dried) 
bricks, enclosed in a casing of burnt brick, as we learn both from 
the existing ruins and from Nebuchadnezzar's inscription : — " I 
undertook to build porticoes around the crude brick masses and the 
casing of burnt bricks." In some of the earliest extant examples 
the lowest storey is supported by buttresses of burnt brick, and the 
remains of gateways and staircases are still visible. The number 
of storeys is frequently less than seven ; two, besides the chapel, 
appears to have been a very ancient type. 

Some of the oldest towers are built entirely of crude brick, bonded 
together by thick layers of mats, made from the reeds which 
abounded in the marshes of Chaldsea, steeped in bitumen, which 
projected (or, at least, now project) beyond the surface, so as to 
form not only a bond but a protection from the weather. This 
structure is seen in the chief ruin at Warha (probably the ancient 
Erech), which is hence called Bowariyeh (" reed mats*"), where the 
moimd looks like a natural hill with strata of dark hard rock in a 
softer material. 

Thus, in Babylonia, as in Egypt, the earliest monuments of 
civilization are towering edifices designed for sacred uses, and 
suited by their pyramidal form to give resting-places for the eye 
as it looks over a vast level unbroken by nature. It is worth while 
to compare the two types. The Babylonian temple tower might be 
formed into a pyramid by filling up its angles ; and we know that 
the Egyptian pyramid was built in steps, which were afterwards 
filled up. The " Pyramid of Degrees " is formed in steps, though 
many and small compared with the Babylonian towers. In the 
latter the stages were 
used to reach the cul- 
minating shrine, and 
probably for astrono- 
mical observations ; but 
the Pyramid, once com- 
plete, seems to have re- 
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inalned a mere monument, and we have no evidence that it was put 
to any further use. 

The Egyptian pyramids are nearly always on a square base ; the 
base of tho Babylonian towers is often oblong, but in the Birs* 
Nimrud it is square. In two other respects there is a striking 
contrast. Both forms -are carefully adjusted to the cardinal points — 
a common evidence of astronomical knowledge ; but in the Egyptian 
pyramids it is the four sides — in the Babylonian towers the /cmr 
corner*— that look to the four quarters of the heavens. Nor in the 
latter is each stage placed centrally over the one below. For 
example, in the Birs Nimrud, the side of each stage diminishes by 
42 feet, the recess or step being 21 feet wide equally on the S.E and 
N.W. sides ; but on the N.E., which may be considered the front, 
it is 30 feet, and on the S.W. only 12 feet, so that ihe centre of the} 
summit is not over the centre of the base. In regarding bolh forms as 
examples of that passion for massive buildings, which some ascribe 
to the race of Ham, these differences are not to be overlooked. 

More striking than all, in lasting results, is the difference^ of 
material. It has tuken 4000 years for the forces of nature and the 
wantonness of man to strip the pyramids of their mere surface, and 
they have attracted the enquiries of every age ; but the brick towers 
of Babylonia have long since crumbled into shapeless mounds, 
about which there have only flitted vague traditions of Babel and 
of Nimrod. But the very process of decay, by which portions of the 
upper storeys have fallen over the rest, has preserved what lay 
beneath the rude surface which presented no attraction for the 
spoiler. And now these mounds, like the nobler monuments of 
Egypt, are revealing the story of a civilization of like antiquity, 

Nebuchadnezzar tells us that "he put the inscription of his 
name ** in parts of the temple which he restored ; and in the ruins 
of other edifices we now read the names of kings who are supposed 
to have reigned in Babylonia 15 or 16 centuries before Nebuchad- 
nezzar. These discoveries, which are still under discussion, lie 
beyond the scope of our present work. 

It is enough to say that, probably about the age of the Hebrew. 
patriarchs, a highly civilized people lived in Babylonia under the 
rule of kings, who have left their names on the temples which they 
built to the Moon (their chief deity) and the other ** Lights of 
Heaven," especially in cities near the head of the Persian Gulf, the 
very quarter from which native traditions trace the source of their 
civilization. Round those cities are vast burying-places, containing 
curious relics of their habits, and their arts, and, among the rest. 
the enfjfraved cylinders which they used for signets. 

Among the ruins of their cities it is supposed that, besides Babel, 
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tlie EnA and Calneb, which helonged to tho kiogdora of Nimrod, 
lidTe been identified ; whiio his Accad sccma to hnye heen the 
priiiiUivB noma of the lower part of Babyloain, which was after- 
vajda culled Chaldsa. It la thought that the people of Akkad 
-were conquered by the Sumiri, a foreign lace from the land lo the 
eaat of Unbylonia, whose dominion is represented by the reign of 
Niinrod. From the midst of out imperfect knowledge there emerge 
names not milike those of the Elaniiie Chcdorl.ionier, and signs of 
conqneets towards the vest, like his over Sodom and ila elliea. 

Still clearer arc the indications of the extension of this early 
Babylonian kingdom up the Tigris and over Assyria, correapondiDg 
to tiie statement that Nimrod, or the power which he founded, 
" went forth out of that land into Aasbur and built Nineveh," &c. 
(Gen. 1. 11, 12). About the 19lh century, b.o., it appears from the 
eTidence of inscriptions that a king of Babylon built a temple at 
ABshni (KiTeft Slierghat), one of the Asayrinn capitals. 

Aboat this time, too, a Semitic dynasty had been established in 
Babylonia ; and bencefortb the Semitic race was dominant both in 
Upper and Lower Mesopotamia. Berostts, the native historian of 
Babylon (about B.C. 250), represents this early Babylonian or 
" Chaldean " monarchy aa overthrown by the Arabians about B.C. 
1500, btit who these Arabians were ia <tmt6 uncertain. The fall of 
the kingdom appears to have coincided with the climnx of the 
Egyptian empire under the kings of Ihe ISth Dynasty, who are said 
eT«i to claim Babylon among their conquests in Mesopotamia. 
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CHAPTER XVIir. 

KTTHICAL HISrOET OF ASSYRIA. 

From the brief notice af Nimrod in tbe book of Geneiii, it may be 
inferred that the primitive kingdom ot liabi.*! was soon eitended 
into Assyria, and that Nineveh and its Ihrpe aaaociated citlea were ' 
little inferior in antiquity to Babylon and the cities of Chaldica. 
But henceforth, except in Balaajn'a prophecy of her conqoesta, 
Aasyria does not appear in Scripture biatory till the n'ission of 
Jonah to Nineveh, and till the empire comes in contact with Israel 
in the eighth century B.a The only literary records of her early 
condition are the romantio legends of the Greek writers, ■whioll 
passed for history (ill the wonderful discoveries, which have been 
made among her ruined palaces in our own time, revealed her own 
authentic records. 

The Greeks use the name of Aityria, politically, for the whole 
series of kingdoms and empires which succeeded one anolher in the 
valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, from a mylhical antiquity to 
the time of Cyrus. Without attempting a regular history, they 
strung together the legends, which they leomt from Persian poets 
and romancers, into a form suited to amuse their countrymen and 
to illustrate their polilicol ideas. Knowing nothing ot (he primilive 
Babyloniiin kingdoms, they placed Nineveh at the he.d of thore 
Asiatic empires, their whole interest in which was centred on the 
altimaie txmMot between Persia and themselves — between Asialio 
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despotism and European liberty. This is the key-note struck by 
Herodotus at the beginning of his history. 

From this point of view the history of Assyria is dressed up like 
a drama, in which the chief persons are the king who founds, and 
the more heroic queen who extends the empire ; their luxurious but 
politic son, who impresses upon it the type of an Oriental des- 
potism, such as Herodotus and Ctesias saw in Persia ; and the last 
king, on whom falls the long-contracted Nemesis of tyranny and 
luxury, but whose degeneracy is redeemed by some last flashes of 
heroic spirit, and his end raised to tragic dignity by his self-sacri- 
fice of fire. 

NiNUS, the son of Belus, the Greek hero-eponymus of Nineveh,' 
represents (if any Assyrian personage) the god Ninip (Saturn). 
The frequent occurrence of Ninip or JWn, as an element in the 
names of Assyrian kings, has suggested the identification of Ninus 
with some of those kings, whose real exploits may, in fact, have 
contributed something to his legendary story. But no such identifi- 
cation has any historical value. The conquests ascribed to Ninus 
are not a bad summary of the spread of the Assyrian empire, though 
their extent is exaggerated, evidently in order to make that empire 
conterminous with the Persian. 

The first exploit of Ninus is the conquest of Babylonia, which 
had been overrun by the Arabs. Next he marches against Armenia, 
whose king submits to him as a subject ally. The resistance of the 
King of Media is punished with crucifixion ; and, in the course of 
seventeen years, Ninus made himself master of all the lands from 
the Indus to the Tana'is (Don) and the Mediterranean Sea. He 
now rebuilt Nineveh, and called it after his own name ; and, by 
attracting foreigners as well as natives to his capital, he made it 
the greatest and most flourlshlnfj city of the world. 

It was in the course of a war against Bactria that Semiramts 
attracted his attention. She was the daughter of the great god- 
dess of Ascalon, Derceto, who had exposed this fruit of her love for 
a mortal youth to perish. But, being saved and brought up by a 
shepherd, she became the wife of the governor of Syria, and went 
with him to the Bactrian w^ar, where, disguised as a soldier, she 
scaled the wall of the capital. Ninus rewarded her courage by 
taking her to wife, and after his death she became sole queen. 

In emulation of her husband's creation of Nineveh, Semiramis 
built a new capital in Babylonia ; and the legend ascribes to her 
the walls and bridges , quays and gates, temples, fortresses, and 

^ Ninut is the Greek form of the name Niniveh, as the Hebrew ib read with the 
vowel points or yinttH without them (Ni^evt in the LKX.). The A&syrian form is 
Ninieu, 
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reservoirs of Babylon, which belong chiefly to Nebuchadnezzar and 
his successors.' The rock-built city and palace at Van^ the inscrip- 
tions on whose ruins still preserve the memory of a race of Armenian 
kings, are called hers ; as, in short, was neiirly every great work 
in every part of Asia. Her edifices found their limit only at the 
bounds of the habitable world on the frontiers of Scythia, and there, 
a Greek writer says, Alexander saw her own records of her deeds in 
the following inscription : — 

*' Nature gave me the form of a woman, but my deeds have 
equalled those of the bravest men. I ruled over the empire of 
Ninus, which on the east touches the river Indus, on the north the 
Scythians and the Sogdians. Before me no Assyrian beheld the 
seas : I looked upon four so remote that none had reached them. 
I forced rivers to flow where I wished, and I only wished it in 
places where they were useful. I made the barren soil fruitful, by 
watering it with my rivers. I raised impregnable fortresses; I 
pierced rouds across impracticable rocks. My chariots have roUen 
on roads where the wild beasts had found no path. Ajid, in the 
midst of all my labours, I foimd time for pleasure and for love." 

These great works occupied the later years of Semiramis, after 
her career had found in India at once a check and a rebuke^ 
Having conquered Egypt and a great part of Ethiopia, she coveted 
the wealth which lay on her opposite frontier. The king of India, 
informed of her preparations, sent her a letter of defiance, reproach- 
ing her with her debaucheries, and threatening her with crucifixion. 
His elephants gave him the victory, and Semiramis only escaped 
with the loss of two-thirds of her army. 

At last she heard that her son, Ninyas, was plotting against her. 
Instead of punishing his treason, she resigned the crown to him ; 
and, after commanding all the governors to obey their new king, 
she flew away in the form of a dove, and was worshipped as a 
goddess. This mythical apotheosis is consistent with her whole 
story. She is the ideal of a female demigod, according to the 
Oriental standard, which is reproduced in Astarte, Derceto, and 
Dido. The truth is that Ninus, the warrior and foimder, Semi- 
ramis, the conqueror and builder, and their son Ninyas, the' politio 
and self-indulgent ruler, represent on earth the supreme triad of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian religion. 

The whole legend is of Babylonian origin ; but its Persian 
colouring is clearest in the character of Ninyas. He is the very 
pattern of the later AchsBmenid kings ; withdiawn like a god from 

' In this part of the legend the vame of Semiramis seems to have been derived 
from a real Assyrian queen, yammuramit, who was especially connected with 
Babylon, in the 8th century. (See below, Chapter XXll.) 
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the eyes of his subjects amidst the pleasures of his palace, but yet 
securing their obedience by profound policy. He kept on foot an 
immense army, which was levied annually from all the provinces, 
over each of which he set a governor devoted to his person. This 
army was assembled at Nineveh, and was renewed at the end of 
every year ; so that no close relations could be formed between the 
soldiers and their officers, and military plots were hard to concoct. 

This system continued under all his successors, down to Sar- 
DANAPALi'S ; and even this degenerate sovereign has a divine pro- 
totype in the androgynous deity Sandon, and a sort of apotheosis in 
the manner of his death. When Arbaces, the satrap of Media, and 
Belesys, the chief of the Chaldsean priests of Babylon, march 
against him in rebellion, he suddenly takes the field, and performs 
prodigies of valour before he is defeated. He holds out in Nineveh 
for two years, trusting to an oracle, which had assured his safety till 
the Tigris should become his foe. But when an inundation washes 
down the river wall of the city, he perceives that his hour has 
come, and resigns himself to fate. He collects all his treasures, 
with his wives and concubines, on a vast funeral pile ; ascending 
which, and setting fire to it with his own hand, he perishes in the 
conflagration of his palace. How far this agrees with the real fall 
of Nineveh will be seen as we proceed.* 

The final destruction of Nineveh took place either in 625 B.O., or 
certainly not later than 606 b.c. ; and the ruins must soon have 
fallen into the state of shapeless moimds, in which they exist at 
present. It was not till nearly 200 years later that the Greeks 
began their enquiries into Assyrian history, when the city had long 
since been literally buried. Herodotus, who well knew the name 
of the capital of Assyria, attempts no further description of Nineveh 
than that it formerly stood upon the Tigris, nor are later writers 
agreed as to which bank it stood on. 

The particulars given by less trustworthy authors may have 
been drawn from tradition, imagination, or analogy, especially from 
the ruins of Babylon. Thus Nineveh is described as larger than 
Babylon, its form being an oblong quadrangle, of about 17 miles 
by 10, enclosed by walls 100 feet high, and thick enough to allow 
three chariots to pass each other upon their top ; with 1500 towers, 
200 feet in height. In fact the walls of Assyrian cities were earthen 

* In the case of Sardanapalus, as of Semiramis, the name is derived from history. 
There are several kings whose names are corapospd on the type Jsshur-iff-pal; 
where Asshur is ihe chief god, pcd, "a son/' and the middle elcmcDt is a word of 
various forms, with the root meiining of •• to protect." iSome modem writers tall all 
these kings, among whom are some great conquerors, Sardanapalus ; and the 
Greek legend knows of a warrior Sardanapalus, distinct from the king who perished 
with his capitaL 
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enbankmenU of great height, aad tberefoie Decassarily of eaoimoiu 
thtckiieae. 

The authentic testimony of the prophet Jonah tella ub that 
" Nineveh waa an eiceeding great city, of three days' joamey ;" 
and that thia means in Unglh aeema proved by what follows, 
"Jonah bogaa to enter into the city a day'a journey " (Jonah iii. 3, 
4). Its descriptim aa " Nineveh, that great city, wherein are moro 
than six score thousand souls that cannot disceni between their 
right hand and their left hand, aod also much cattle"— if these 
120,000 mean children— implies a total population of 600,000. The 
mention of " cattle "oalla to mind the vast extent of open space 
alwnye included in an coateni city ; and the ruins of the Assyrian 
cities prove how large a part of the ground within the walls was 
occupied by the royal j^Iaces and by the temples. Nor is it 
unlilEely that the Hebrew prophet, like the chief modern explorsr 
of the site, may have included under the namo of Nineifh the royal 
cityofCalah, which slflod on the eaatem bank of the Tigris, 17 milee 
south of the true Nineveh, to which it may have be«i united by 
suburban vilhigcs. 

For ages after the city perished, the name survived at and near 
its site, and a Ninette is still mentioned uudcr the Boman empire. 
In the mounds which skirt the east bank of the Tigris, for milcB. 
above its conduence with the Grent Zah, the Creeks and Romans 
saw the tombs of Serairamis and Sardanapalus ; nnd the tradition 
which ultimate!; prevailed fi^ed Nineveh on its true site at the 
mounds opposite Ufaiul, one of which (probably the oldest port of 
the cityj bears the name of "the prophet Jonah" {fiebbi-Yunui). 
Arabian and other Oriental writers, from the 7th to the 15th 
century, speak of Ninain or Ninue on the left bank, opposite to 
Mosul on the right. The discoi ertes reserved in those mounds for 
the 18th century are now to be untoided. 
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Thb whole surface of Upper Mesopotamia ia dotted here and thera 
with mounda, or amaJl hilla, vhich ore now kaown to coQtnin the 
rains of Assyrian cttiea. In the an^le formed b; the llgris and the 
Great Zab, and chiGfl;r <"> the left bank of tha former river, some 
BQch monnda hod long attracted special notice from their oonspioaoua 
forms, and from their connection with the traditional site of Nineveh. 
That site ia determined, as ire have seen, on the left bank of tha 
Tigris, opposite to the village of ilofol, where, besides the mound of 
Nebbi Yaau$, that of Eoganfik ia now known to coTer the tuiua 
of Sennacherib's palace. 
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Nearly 10 miles further to the North, and about the same dis- 
tance from the Tigris, its little tributary, the Khoeru^ washes the 
foot of the mound called Khoraahad^ that is, " the abode of Khosru." 
But these later Persian names had not succeeded, down to the time 
when the dynasty itself succumbed to the Mohammedans (a.d. 652), 
in obliterating the name of Sarghnn, whereby faithful tradition had 
preserved, for neaiiy 14 centuries, the name of the builder Sakgon, 
the father of Sennacherib. 

About 17 miles South of the spot named as the site of Nineveh, 
or 30 miles along the course of the Tigris, and 5 or 6 above its con- 
fluence with the Great Zab, is another mound, smaller in extent 
chan the ruins of Nineveh, but made strikingly conspicuous by the 
pyramid or cone, which towers high above its surface, and which 
attracted the notice of Xenophon in his famous retreat (Xen. Anah, 
iii. 4 § 9). Inscriptions mark the ruins as those of Calah or Calach ; 
and the mound contains the palaces of some of the greatest Assyrian 
kings. Not only does the mound bear the name of Nimrud, 
but Mr. Layard was informed by an Arab sheikh that "the 
palace was built by Athur, the lieutenant of Nimrod:" — that 
very Nimrod, " out of whose land went forth AssauR, and builded 
Nineveh and Calah" (Gen. xi. 11). Such is the tenacity of local 
tradition. 

These three royal residences lie all within the limits of the 
ancient Aturia. Some 40 miles below Nimrud, and just above the 
mouth of the Little Zab, but on the opposite, or right, bank of the 
Tigris, is another' mound of equal magnitude, at Kileh-SJtergJiat 
These ruins have been explored far less completely than those of 
Koyunjihj Khorsabad, and Nimrud ; but they are peculiarly in- 
teresting as those of a city which bore the name of Asahur (or, 
as some read it, Ellasar), as having yielded the oldest native 
records of Assyrian history, and, as having been the earliest 
residence of the known rulers of Assyria.* 

Ancient writers speak of tablets, as standing or lying about these 
mounds, inscribed with "Chaldaic" characters; and, in modem 
times, among other objects occasionally turned up, were bricks, and 
fragments of baked clay in the form of tablets and cylinders, stamped 
with a writing which was called " cuneiform " or " arrow-headed,** 
from the shape of the elementary strokes. The first real explorer 
was Mr. Claudius James Rich, the East India Company's resident 

1 We purposely avoid saying that this was the original capital. That rank was 
probably always held by Nineveh ; but various causes may have placed the royal 
residence elsewhere. Kings residing at Calah (^Nimrud) speak, in their annals, ot 
Nineveh, as if it were the capital, and Sennacherib expressly tells us that he 
restored Nineveh as bis royal city. 
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at Bagdad,^ who, between 1811 and his death in 1821, did all in hia 
power to exaniine the sites of Babylon and Nineveh, and called 
special attention to the mound of Koyunjik, where fragments of 
sculpture and pottery had frequently been discovered. But no 
attempt was made to excavate the mounds ; and all the inscribed 
bricks and firugments gathered by Mr. Eich from the neighbour- 
hoods of HiUah (Babylon), Nimrudj and Mosid, were exhibited at 
the British Museum in a case scarcely three feet square. 

The travels of Sib Bobebt Ker Pukter, in 1817-1820, added 
a few interesting objects from Babylonia ; and among them, what 
is supported to have been the signet- cylinder of the earliest known 
king of the primitive Babylonian Monarchy. But the great service 
rendered by this traveller was in making better known the in- 
scribed monuments of the Persian Achsemenid kings, Darius, 
Xerxes, and the rest. The long records found on them in the 
cuneiform character, and in three different diulects, laid the founda- 
tion for the vast discovery of their meaning. The work begun by 
the German Grotefend, in deciphering the elements of the Fersiaii 
cuneiform inscriptions, was virtually completed by Colonel, now Sib 
Henby Bawlinson just in time for its application to the mass of 
Assyrian literature, then beginning to be disinterred from the 
mounds. Colonel Bawlinson published his translation of the great 
historical inscription of Darius, the son of Hystaspes, at Beliistun, 
in 1846^ the very year in which Mr. Austen ELenby La yard was in 
the midst of his discoveries at Nimrud, 

This great explorer, to whom chiefly belongs the honour of the • 
resurrection of ancient Assyria from her buried cities, had long 
fixed his eager hopes on the mount of Nimrud. But first, at his 
suggestion, M. Botta, the French Consul at Mosul, began to 
excavate the moimd of Koyunjik, in 1842. Discouraged by the 
scantiness of his first gleanings from what proved afterwards the 
richest harvest, M. Botta turned his attention to the mound of 
Khorsabad, and there he discovered an Assyrian edifice, " the first, 
probably, which had been exposed to the view of man since the 
fSBtll of the Assyrian empire." 

The impression made by this first discovery ought not to be 
obliterated in the fiood of knowledge since acquired. In the words 
of Mr. Layard : — ** He (M. Botta) soon found that he had opened 
a chamber, which was connected with others, and constructed of 

' The yonng reader should remember that this city, so well known to him in the 
stories of " the good Haroun El-Raschid." is, as a capital, the nearest modem reprc- 
tentative of Babylon. It stands on the TigiiSt about 60 miles north of the spot 
where Babylon stood on the Euphrates. 
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slabs of gypsum,' covered with sculptured representations of battlet, 
sieges, and similar events. His wonder may easily be imagined. 
A new history had been suddenly opened upon him — the records of 
an unknown people were before him. He was equally at a loss to 
account for tho age and the nature of the monument. The art 
shewn in the sculptures —the dresses of the figures— their arms, and 
the objects which accompanied them — were all new to him, and 
afforded no clue to the epoch of the erection of the edifice, and to 
the people who were its founders. 

" Numerous inscriptions were cut between the bas-reliefs, and 
evidently contained the explanation of the events thus recorded in 
sculpture. The nature of these inscriptions afforded, at least, 
evidence that the building was of a period preceding the conquest 
of Alexander ; foUit was generally admitted that, after the subjuga- 
tion of the west of Asia by the Macedonians, the cuneiform writing 
ceased to be employed. But too little was then known of this 
character to enable M. Botta to draw any inference from the peculiar 
arrangement of the wedges, which distinguishes the varieties used 
in different countries. 

" However, it was evident that the monument pertained to a very 
ancient and very civilized people ; and it was natural, from Its 
position, to refer it to the inhabitants of Nineveh, a city which, 
although it couUl not have occupied a site so distant from the Tigris, 
must have been in the vicinity of the place." When the inscriptions 
were afterwards deciphered, they proved the edifice to be a palace 
built by Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, with a surrounding 
town, as a new coimtry residence in the neighbourhood of Nineveh. 
The rich treasure of sculptures obtained from it now adorns the 
Museum of the Louvre. 

The uncovering of Sargon*s palace at Khorsdbad was completed 
in 1845 ; and it was in the same year that Mr. Layard was enabled, 
chiefly by the liberality of Sir Stratford Canning (Lord Stratford 
de Redclyffe), to begin his great excavations at Nimrud. In the 
broken slumbers of the night before the work, the fancies of his 
"excited brain" were strangely prophetic:— "Visions of palaces 
underground, of gigantic monsters, of sculptured figures, floated 
before me. After forming plan after plan for removing the earth, 
and extricating these treasures, I fancied myself wandering in 
a maze of chambers from which I could find no outlet. Then 

3 The native form of the stone better known as " plaster of Paris" (sulphate of 
lime), which abounds in Assyria, as well as its finer form of alabaster. These two 
are the usual materials of the sculptured slabs which luie the inner walls of tbe 
palaces ; some, however, are of limestone. 
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again, all was reburied, and I was standing on tho grass-covered 
mound." Eyon the last words were fulfilled to the letter ; for the 
only means of preserving from immediate decay the remains that 
could not be removed, was to replace the eaiiih over them. Hence, 
in quitting the scene of his work, the explorer says : — ** We look 
around, in vain, for any traces of the wonderful remains we have 
just seen, and are half inclined to believe that we have dreamed 
a dream, or have been listening to some tale of Eastern romance. 
Some who may hereafter tread on the spot where the grass again 
grows over the ruins of the Assyrian palaces may indeed suspect 
that we have been relating a vision." The sculptures and in- 
scriptions transported by Mr. Layard to our Museum would form 
a perfect reply to any such doubter.* 

During this expedition of 1845-1847, Mr. Iiayard began dis- 
coveries at Koyunjik and at KiUh Sherghat^ which were afterwards 
followed up by himself and others. Of the brilliant results obtained 
at Koyunjikj as well as those at Nimrucl, we have presently to speak ; 
but KiUh-Shergliat yielded what may be called the first key to the 
authentic history of Assyria in three clay cylinders, inscribed with 
the earliest contemporary annals that we possess of any Assyrian 
king. By this time the progress made in deciphering the cuneiform 
inscriptions, already gathered from Assyria, had attracted such 
attention, that the Council of the Koyal Asiatic Society proposed 
these cylinders as a test of the new science. England, Ireland, and 
France, divide the honour of the result, in which Sir Henry 
Bawlinson, Dr. Hincks, and M. Oppcrt, without communicating with 
each other, sent in versibns of the inscription, of which such critics 
as Dean Milmau and Mr. Grote certified, that " tho coincidences 
between the translations, both as to the general sense and verbal 
rendering, was very remarkable." 

From this date (1857) we became possessed at once of a vast mass 
of Assyrian literature, and of the power of reading the characters 
and language, both hitherto unknown, in which it is written. 
Those, however, who set the highest value on what is already 
gained, have the keenest sense of how much still remains to be 
done, both in discovery and interpretation, before we can be said 
to possess the native and contemporary materials for a complete 
history of Assyria. 

* We wisb we had sx>ace for tbe whole of Mr. Layard's final sijrvey of his work at 
Nimrud. Once for all we refer our readers to the latest and most ii)teresting 
accounts of his own and subsequent discoveries in the two small volumes entitled 
'Nineveh and its Ilemains' and 'Nineveh and Babylon,' both "Abridged by the 
Author from his larger works," Iiondon, 1867. Such a subject as this can only be 
properly studied In the light of the original process of discovery. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



RISE OP THE ASSYRIAN MONARCHY. TO ABOUT B.C. 1100. 

The history of Assyria is divided into the two periods of the Old 
or Upper Monarchy, and the New or Lower Monarchy. The latter 
consists of those kings whose names are familar to us in Scripture 
History, and whose relations to Egypt, as well as to Syria, are of 
peculiar importance. For our knowledge of the former we are 
dependent on their own annals, with the illustrations of their deeds 
and modes of life which are seen " in living sculpture on the walls " 
of the British and French Museums, and in a number of objects — 
arms, furniture, utensils, glass bottles, carvings, engraved gems, 
weights, seals, and so forth, gathered from the ruins. 

Besides their value in the history of art, the vivid scenes of these 
sculptures exhibit the self-drawn portrait of the great Asiatie 
despotism, which was denounced — we can now see how deservedly — 
by the Hebrew prophets. The written annals supply the reading 
to these pictures, and reveal the growth of the power which was 
destined to lead Israel into captivity, and to humble Egypt ; but 
which was rebuked by the faith of Hezekiah, and succumbed tc 
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■Bledia and Babylon. But the details have but few points of 
interest. Each king in turn, and the same king year after 
year, boasts of the power given him by Asshur to subdue enC' 
mles who are often again and again the same. For it was one 
character of the Assyrian power, to be ever needing to repeat its 
conquests. 

These annals are, in their way, eminently religious. This is 
a character of the Oriental mind : and despots have always thought 
to enhance their own honour in honouring the gods of whom they 
were the vicegerents upon earth. This spirit is seen in the very 
names of the kings (as well as of other persons) ; and some under- 
standing of those names will give greater precision and interest to 
our idea of the persons who bore them. Like those significant 
names, with which we are familiar in the Bible, ^ the Assyrian 
names nsually form sentences, in which the name of Asshur is an 
element as prevalent as Jeho or Jah (for Jehovah) and El (God) in 
Hebrew, or Theo (God) in Greek names. Abundant examples will 
occur as we proceed.* 

In beginning to construct a brief outline of Assyrian history from 
these records, we must recal the important distinction between 
native and contemporary documents; for our earliest facts are 
gathered from the statements of later kings. The oldest known of 
the Assyrian documents is that found on the famous KiUh-Sherghat 
cylinders, which are the annals of a king named Tiglath-pileser I.' 
He mentions his restoration of a temple at KHeh-Slierghat, which 
had been built 701 years before by the son of a Babylonian king. 
Now another record, by Sennacherib, mentions his own recovery of 
certain idols which had been taken from this same Tiglath-pileser, 
and carried away to Babylon, 418 years before, by a king named 

^ Tbe young reader should bear in mind that the Assyrians were of the same great 
Semitic race as ihe Hebrews, and their languages were cognate dialects of the same 
stock. It is chiefly by aid of tbid resemblance tliat the language of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions hts been made out. 

' We may here, once for all, explain a constant difficulty in the reading of the 
royal names. The distinction between ideographic and phonetic signs, in writing, 
has been stated in connection with the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The cuneiform 
characters were bXho originally pictorial, and tlie elements of the proper names are 
generally ideographic, and their phonetic value is often very doubtful. But this 
only affects the /orm of the name^ not the identlttf of tlie person, or the reality of the 
d^eds recorded in his annals, and exhibited in his sculptures ; — just as well known 
events In our own history are n(»t brought into doubt by sayuig that " Lackland 
signed Magna Carta," or " Longshan/cs conquered Wales." 

» The number is added to distinguish him from the 7^'glcUh-pileser of Scripture, 
who was the founder of the Lower Dynasty. The Assyrian name, Tiglathi-pal-zirat 
means "worshlp-Cto the)son of-ZiVa" probably (our Lord): and it is equivalent to 
another royal name, TiglaUiuNin, for the god Ninip or JVin is called PaUtira, 
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MerodacHi'tdin-aJehi.* Assuming that each record is trustworthy, 
— and the exact numbers used shew at least a definite tradition — 
let us see what results we get. 

First, as to chronology. The date of Sennacherib is well known ; 
and his conquest of Babylon was in B.C. 702. Adding 418 years, 
we get B.O. 1120 for the war between Tiglath-pileser I. and Mexo- 
dach-idin-akhi. At what time in his reign Tiglath-pileser restored 
the temple, we cannot tell; but, adding the 701 years to b.c. II20, 
we get 1821 b.c. as the approximate date of its first erection. 

Here, then, is at least some evidence for concluding that, in the 
19th century, b.c, Assyria was governed by a Babylonian viceroy, 
residing at Kileh-Sherghat as the capital; and the fact of such 
a viceroyalty is believed to be confirmed by old Babylonian inscrip- 
tions at the same place. Next, about the end of the 1 2th century 
B.C., we find Assyria independent and (as we know from his own 
annals) a conquering power under Tiglath-pileser I. ; but Babylon 
is also independent of Assyria, under a king, who inflicts a disgrace 
on the rival power. The royal residence of the Assjrrian king is- 
now at Asshur (Kileh-Slierghat) ; and this position of the capital, 
comparatively low down upon the Tigris, is consistent with the 
former subjection to Babylonia and the present need for defence 
against her. 

The inscribed bricks of that city bear the names of certain kings, 
stamped by themselves upon their buildings, and forming the oldest 
contemporary royal inscriptions of Assyria. They are headed by 
Bel-lmh, whose great-grandson, Shalmaneser J., is named in the 
chiei inscription at Aimntd as the founder of the city of Calah 
on that site. He also began the career of Assyrian conquest on the 
side of Armenia, which was continued by his son, Tiglathi-Nin. 

The reign of the latter seems to mark the important epoch of the 
transfer of supremacy in Mesopotamia from Babylon to Assyria ; 
for Sennacherib relates his own recovery of a signet-ring left at 
Babylon by this king, which bore the inscription, " Tiglathi-Nin, 
son of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, and conqueror of Kar-Dunis " 
(i.e. Babylonia). The inscription also places him 600 years before 
Sennacherib, that is, just at 1300 B.C.* 

For the 1 3th century we have scarcely any information : the 12th 
may be nearly filled up by the four kings whom Tiglath-pileser I. 
names as his predecessors. This was the age when Egypt finally 
lost her empire over the divided tribes of Mesopotamia Proper, and 
the # kingdom of Israel established a barrier between her and 
Assyria. Accordingly, when the contemporary history of Assyria 

« That 18, " Merodoch-bas given brothers," 
J/ the 600 ycara be taken as a ruund nuiubcr, the date might be some years Iowrt. 
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begins with the Kileh-Sherghat cylinders, we find Tiglath-pileser I. 
extending his power over the Nalri, that is, the Mesopotamians 
beyond the Khabour, and driving them and their Hittite allies as 
far as the Upper Sea, that is, the Mediterranean. 

He carried his arms north and north-east into the mountains of 
Niphates and Zagrus ; and, at Korhhar, near the eastern source of 
the Tigris, the living rock is sculptured with a figure of the king in 
bas-relief, and an inscription which identifies it as his work. This 
is the oldest known specimen of Assyrian sculpture. Near it are two 
tablets with the efQgies of later kings, Asshur-nasir-pal and his son 
Shalmaneser II. ; and it was in consequence of a mention, in the 
records of the latter king at Nimrud, of the tablet set up by him 
beside his father's on the Upper Tigris, that these sculptures were 
sought for and discovered :— a striking evidence of the truth of 
cuneiform interpretation. 

Bespecting Babylon the annals of Tiglath-pileser I. are silent ; 
but a valuable tablet in the British Museum, containing a large 
portion of the parallel history of Assyria and Babylonia,* mentions 
two invasions of the latter country by Tiglath-pileser, who ravaged 
the land and took Babylon itself. But the capture of his idols by 
Merodach-adan-akhi^ bears witness to a serious reverse, inflicted 
probably on his retreat. We may suppose that these idols had been 
carried with the army (like the ark of God against the Philistines) 
as a security for victory. The fact, that such sacred trophies were 
not recovered tiU 400 years later, by Sennacherib, is significant of 
the continued strength of Babylon. While the monuments of suc- 
cessive Assyrian kings testify of their repeated efforts to subdue 
her, she still remained their most powerful neighbour. More light 
will be thrown on the relations of the two kingdoms as we proceed. 

On his return down the Euphrates, the tablet states that Tiglath- 
pileser took several cities of the Tsukhi (the Shuhites of the Bible), 
an expedition against whom is recorded in his own annals. He 
" smote them at one blow," crossing the river on inflated skins," and 
returning laden with plunder. This account sets in their true light 
a large part of the so-called conquests of the Assyrians — predatory 
excursions on a vast scale, to strike terror into hostile tribes, and to 
carry off" slaves and booty to enhance the monarch's state at home. 
Succeeding kings were constantly under the necessity of chastising 
these Arabs on the Middle Euphrates. 

The Annals of Tiglath-pileser I. embrace his first five years, the 
conquests of which are summed up as follows : — " Thus feU into my 

6 The date of this tablet is at least as late as Shalmaneser II. (b.c. S60-825). 

7 See above. 

* This mode of posslDg a river Is seen on the Assyrian scalptnres. 
SM. ANC. HIST. ^ 
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hands altogether, between the commencement of my reign and my 
fifth year, forty-two countries, with their kings, from the banks of 
the riyer Zabto the banks of the river Euphrates, the country 
of the Khatti (Hittites), and the upper ocean of the setting sun. I 
brought them under one government ; I took hostages from them, 
and I imposed on them tributes and offerings." While the last 
words shew the nature of the supremacy established over the states 
tributary to Assyria, her kingdom — now first fully established 
within the natural boundaries of Mesopotamia, exclusive of Babylon 
— is strictly confined to those limits.* 

The king's mode of warfare is fully described by himself. Biyers 
are crossed on skins, cities burnt, lands laid waste, a vast booty in 
cattle and treasure carried off ; and, as for the people — " The ranks 
of their warriors, fighting in the battle, were beaten down as if by 
the tempest. Their carcases covered the valleys and the tops of the 
mountains. I cut off their heads. Of the battlements of their 
cities I made heaps, like moimds of earth.** Their moveables, their 
wectlth and their viduables, I plundered to a countless amount. Six 
thousand of their common soldiers, who fled before my servants and 
accepted my yoke, I took and gave over to the men of my own 
territory as slaves." 

The king glories equally in his exploits in hunting : — " In the 
country of the Hittites, he boasts of having slain four wild bulls, 
strong and fierce, with his arrows ; while, in the neighbourhood of 
Haran, on the banks of the Khabour, he had killed ten large wild 
buffaloes, and taken four alive. These captured animals he had 
carried with him on his return to Asshur, his capital city, together 
with the horns and skins of the slain beasts. The lions, which he 
had destroyed in his various journeys, he estimates at 920 ! All 
these successes he ascribes to the powerful protection of Nin and 
Nergal," " deities who correspond nearly to Hercules and Mars. 
This religious spirit runs through the whole document. In a sense 
even more literal than the proper force of the Hebrew expletive, the 
Assyrian kings verified the proverb about their reputed founder, 
*' even as Nimrod, the mighty hunter before the Lord." 

^ Tho vagiie boast of conquests as far as the Mediterranean seems to be foonded 
on the defeat of the Khatti or Hittites, who extended to the mouth of the Orontes. 
As we have observed about the conquests of the Egyptians, a victory over an enemy 
from a distance is often enrolled in terms which might imply a conquest of their 
country. w Comp. Isaiah xxv. 2 : Micah i. 6 

11 Rawlinson, • Five Monarchies,' vol. il. pp. 31Y, 318. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE OLD ASSYRIAN MONARCHT. 



The deeds of war and huntittg, described m the oldest annals of 
the Asajrian kings, are vividly illugtrated by that earliest series 
of their sculptured slabs, which has been transferred from the wails 
of the palace at Nimrud to those of Ota Museum.' But above two 
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oenturies divide the author of the annals from the king to whom 
the sculptures belong ; and this period is almost a blank. It was 
during this interval that the wars of David and the splendid 
government of Solomon established a real Empire of Israel up to 
the Euphrates itself, and that Rezon founded the Syrian kingdom 
of Damascus, which maintained a long conflict against Assyria 
before the final triumph of the latter. The weakness and division 
of Israel, after Solomon, turned to the gain, not of Assyria but of 
Egypt, under Shishak and the 22nd dynasty; and the striking 
signs, which now appear, of relations between Egypt and Assyria, 
denote alliance rather than rivalry. All this points to a period ot 
depression in the Assyrian empire ; but hidden records may exist 
to fill up the gap. 

When the darkness begins to disperse, we find ourselves on a new 
and firm basis both of time and place. As to the former, we know 
that, from a very remote antiquity, the Babylonians and Assyrians 
had an exact system of chronology, based upon astronomical calcu- 
lation. The annals of the Assyrian kings are carefully dated by 
the names of certain oflBcers for each year (hence called eponymi), 
like the Athenian archons and the Boman constds. But we can 
only fix these names to the proper year of our own reckoning when 
we have a series complete for several years, and definite marks to 
determine one or more points in the series. To explain how this is 
effected lies beyond our present scope ; but the result is that we 
have a tolerably complete dated list of the Assyrian kings from 
B.C. 909 to B.C. 747 or 745.* 

Kext, as to the place : the residence of the Assyrian kings has 
now been moved 40 miles up the Tigris, to the angle formed by its 
confluence with the Great Zab, where the famous mound of Nimrud 
is proved by inscriptions to cover the ruins of Calah. But, as we 
have already seen that this city was founded some four centuries 
earlier by Shalmaneser I., so now we flnd the kings of Calah con- 
tinuing to care for, and even to rebuild, their old capital at Asshur, 
and they also mention Nineveh, in the widest sense of which name, 
indeed, Calah may have been included. Even after Sennacherib 

2 We may explain here, once for all, that we generally follow the dates of Sir 

Henry and Professor Bawlinson, and the numbers assigned by them to kings of the 

same name (such as the Tlglath-pilesers and Shalmanesers). In both respects, 

M. 0ppert and the other leading French authorities follow a different system. 

As neither can claim to be at all complete, till further materials are discovered, it 

seems best, In an English text-book, to preserve general consistency with the cUef 

English authorities, except where better results seem to have been certataly arrived 

at by the French school. The points of difference are almost all of really little Im- 

portance in comparison with the truly valuable lA&\ficlcai\.T«%vx\\a qui^VaaIv «ll Inter- 

praters are agreed 
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restored Nineveh and built his palace at the spot dow called 
EosuBJik, ne find his BOn Eaar-haddoQ adding another palace to 
those at Calah. So little is it correct to Hay that there waa a con- 
tinuons movement of the capital up the Tigris, from Kiink-SheTghal 
to the Bite opposite Xoaul, 
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In all the royal cities on the Tigris, the royal quarter lay along 
the river bank, having a prospect over the open country to the west, 
and raised above the city by a lofty mound of earth, which was 
supported and enclosed by massive walls. At A'twrud, the mound 
— composed partly of rubbish and partly of layers of crude bricks, 
and cased with solid stone masonry — was raised 40 feet above the 
level of the plain, its top forming a somewhat irregular oblong of 
560 yards in length, and from 350 to 450 in breadth. 

On this platform of 60 acres, extending nearly a third of a mile 
along the river, no less than four palaces have already been dis- 
covered, besides the remains of some others of the edifices which 
probably covered the whole mound.' The river front was crowned 
at its northern end by the famous tower or ziggurat, which has 
attracted the attention of all travellers from the time of Xenophon : 
at its base, and seemingly connected with it, are two temples. It 
is very significant of the unknown revolutions of the Assyrian 
empire, that some of these edifices have been built upon the ruins 
of others, while in some the action of fire is shewn in heaps of 
charcoal and split and calcined slabs. The plain beneath the 
mound is strewn with bricks and other remnants of the city over 
an irregular quadrangle of 1000 acres, on two sides of which may 
still be traced the remains of walls and towers."* 

The appearance of Calah, at the height of its splendour, is well 
imagined by Professor Eawlinson : — " Here, ia a strong and healthy 
position, on a low spur from the Jehel Makluh, protected on either 
side by a deep river, the new capital grew to greatness. Palace 
after palace rose on its lofty platform, rich with carved woodwork, 
gilding, painting, sculpture, and enamel, each aiming to outshine 
its predecessors ; while stone lions, sphinxes, obelisks, shrines, and 
temple-towers embellished the scene, breaking its monotonous 
sameness by variety. The lofty ziggurat attached to the temple of 
Nin (or Hercules), dominating over the whole, gave unity to the 
vast mass of palatial and sacred edifices. The Tigris, skirting the 
entire western base of the mound, glassed it in its waves, and, 
doubling the apparent height, rendered less observable the chief 
weakness of the architecture. When the setting sun lighted up the 

3 The positions of the buildings, at id the names by which they are known, will be 
readily understood from the plan. It may be convenient to say at once that the 
North-west I'alace was built by Asshur-natir-pal (b.c. 886 to 858) ; the Central 
Palace was built by his son Shalmaneser II. (b.o. 858 to 823), and rebuilt by Tiglath- 
pileser II. (b.c. 745 to 121), who also built the outk-East Palace: and the North- 
West Palace was built by Esar-baddon (about b.c. 680 to 667). 
^ TAe south aud west ramparts seem to have been obliterat'^d, and the whole 
anea diminished by the action of the Tigris, and o^ \ixe \\\.We UWsvxXacrj %\xQAnv 
whiclj ran from the Great Zab past the Bouih-eastera. «\de ot \)c\e cvv^'. 
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whole with the gorgeous rays seen only under an Eastern sky, 
Calah must have seemed, to the traveller who beheld it for the first 
time, like a vision from fairy land.** 

The visitor, ambassador, or suppliant, after ascending the plat- 
form from the city by a flight of lofty steps, passed between the 
huge winged lions or bulls with human heads, which flanked the 
portal, into a great open court, surrounded by long narrow galleries 
and smaller chambers, all covered in and kept cool by the exclusion 
of light. The walls of the chief rooms were lined, to the height of 
about 9 feet, by the sculptured slabs. 

The oldest of these palaces (that on the N.W.), which was Mr. 
Layard*s first discovery, was the work of a great Mng, whose name 
is most probably read as Asshur-nasir-pal * (b.c. 886 to 858). 
His deeds are related at length in the inscriptions found among the 
ruins. The chief of these is called, from its frequent repetition, 
" the Standard Inscription of Nimrud.** The slabs which line one 
of the smaller chambers of the palace are entirely devoted to it, 
and it appears both on the pavement of the same room, and on a 
huge paving slab at the entrance of one of the temples. Nay, such 
were the pains taken to perpetuate these records^ that, when the 
paving-stones were raised, the same inscription was found cut with 
equal care on their under sides, and a sharp impression of it was 
left on the asphalt in which the stones were bedded. 

On one side of the entrance to the temple of Nin, which has the 
threshold thus inscribed, is an arched recess containing an efiBgy of 
the king in low relief, with divine emblems over his head, and an 
altar in front, proving that the Assyrian kings claimed divine 
honours. Across the middle of the figure, as is usual in such 
eflBgies, there runs another inscription, recording the building of 
the palace, the king's titles, and the extent of his dominions : * — 
" AssHUR-NASiK-PAL, the great king, the powerful king, king of 
hosts, king of Assyria ; the son of Tiglath-piUser, the great king, 
the powerful king, king of hosts, king of Assyria : the son of Iva- 
hish, the great king, the powerful king, king of Assyria. He pos- 
sessed the countries from the banks of the Tigris to Lebanon ; he 
subjected to his power the great seas, and all the lands from the 
rising to the setting of the sim.** 

s The authorities are much divided about the form of the middle element, but all 
agree that the name signifies " Assbur-protect8-(bi8 or my) son." Mr. Layard and 
others call him Sardanapalm : but the attempt to distinguish him by this well- 
known name tends to the confusion of his identity. 

« We have had occasion to mention above a simllax fttR^ oil •0Ksa.>i5cfi%,*akVie^.xs^ 
beside that of Tiglaih-pileser L near the eaaVftui «o\m»i o1 xX^OiTSsg^. 'Wis. ^^^^n- '^ 
tbJck tablet with an arched head) 1b now In the Bt\X.V^lft>asfeuxcu 
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This comprehensiye claim is more definitely explained by his 
narrative — in the Standard Inscription — of the ten campaigns made 
by him in his first six years. Their general correspondence with 
those of Tiglath-pileser I. shows that the dominion of Assyria in 
Mesopotamia itself had to be reconquered, and the boundary along 
the Euphrates recovered. In the mountains of Armenia and Kur- 
distan, he claims to have penetrated to a region " never approached 
by the kings, his fathers : ** but this phrase is too often repeated by 
the Assyrian kings to be accepted literally. His furthest expedition 
was through Lebanon and the valley of the Orontes to the shore of 
the Mediterranean, where he received the submission of the chief 
cities of Phoenicia. From Lebanon he brought home timber for 
his new palace; and the beautifully-polished gi'ain of the cedar 
thus used is to be seen at this day in our Museum. He records his 
exploits in hunting as minutely as his feats of war ; and he had a 
park stocked with wild animals (like the " paradise ** of the younger 
Cyrus, mentioned by Xehophon), the supply of which was kept up 
by tributes and presents from subject peoples and kings. 

Both sets of exploits are illustrated by the wonderful series of 
bas-reliefs brought by Mr. Layard from the N. W. palace of Nimrud 
and the adjacent temples ; wonderful for their artistic execution, 
their minute details, their vivid reality ; most wonderful for their 
living picture of the spirit of an Oriental despotism. The king, 
with the emblem of the supreme deity often hovering above him, 
rides down his foes, bends his bow against their battlements, or 
receives their abject submission, which he rewards with torture and 
death. No detail is spared of the carnage of the battle-field or 
the cruelties inflicted on the prisoners. In one place headless 
corpses, or convulsed wretches pierced with spears and arrows, are 
floated down the stream (for most of the battle scenes and sieges 
are upon the banks of a river) ; in another, the scribes are counting 
the heads as they are laid before the king. 

These pictures do but faithfully reflect the spirit of his annals. 
In his first campaign a captive chief of the Kirkhi, on the Upper 
Tigris, was carried to Arbela, and there flayed and hung up on the 
town wall. In the second a rebellious city of the Euphrates was 
given up to plunder, and some of the ringleaders were burnt, others 
crucified, and the rest mutilated of their ears and noses. The 
king's own words are needed to do justice to his treatment of 
another revolted city ; — " Their men, young and old, I took prisoners. 
Of some I cut off" the feet and hands ; of others I cut off the noses, 
ears, and lips ; of the young men's ears I made a heap ; of the old 
jnen 'a heads I built a minaret. I exposed their heads as a trophy 
in ^ont of their city. The male childreiL and t\ie lemjaXii OoSi^ea. 
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I burnt in the flameB. The city I destroyed and consumed and 
bnmt with fire." 

Such boasts, illustrated by such pictures, reveal the self-confeesed 
character of the Asayiian empire ; and, if the first feeling excited 
by these monuments is admiration at the recovery of a lost chapter 
in the history of nations, the next is a renewed sympathy with the 
prophets who denomioed such an empire, and a. confirmation of that 
hatred of all despotism, which is one of the best lessons taught by 
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I SYHli AND ISRAEL. B.C. 858-745. 

Tbe full eatabliahment of the Old Asstbuh Empire, be;ond the 
boanduiea of Mesopotamia, was effected hj Assbur-nBsir-pal and 
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palace in the oentre of the platform. It wBS from the ruins of 
thia palace that Mr. Layaid obtaiued the Obeliik, m black mnrble, 
which is one of the most precious monuments of Aasjcin.' It may 
be called an illnatrated history of the twenty-seven campaigns of 
this monarch, wbo is often called " The Black-Obelisk Ging." 

The twenty bas-beliefs on this monument represent the king 
receiving the tribute of five nations. Besides metal in varioos 
forms, goblets, drapery, and elephant's tuska, carried by attendants, 
we see a gceat variety of animals, including some quite foreign to 
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Ueaopotamia— the two-hamped camel of Bactria, the elephant, and 
the rhiDoceroe. But any hasty inferences aa to the wide extent of 
the Assyrian empire are corrected bv the inscribed names of the five 




nations, who belong to the mountains of Armenia and Knidistan, the 
middle Euphrates, the valley ot the Oiontea, and the land of Jeroei. 
For the prostrate figure io the highest row' is eiplained as Yahua, 
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son of Khumri, that is, " Jehu, son of Omri," * a patronymic derived 
from the founder of Samaria, which is named in later inscriptions 
as Beth-Khumrij " the house of Omri." 

Nor is this the only mention of Israel by this king. In the 
annals of his campaigns we find no less than five directed against 
the Syrians of Damascus. In the last two of these, the name of the 
Syrian king is Khazail (Hazael) ; and hence we can infer that the 
name read doubtfully in the first three means Ben-hadad.* Now, 
in the ninth year of Shalmaneser, we find a great confederacy formed 
by the king of Damascus,^ with the kings of Hamath, of the 
Hittites, and of the Phoenicians, making war on the Assyrian, 
doubtless to check his progress westwai-d. The forces of the several 
allies are carefully enumerated, and among them 10,000 men and 
20 chariots are sent by "Ahab of Jezreel."® The allies were 
defeated in a great battle, and in another five years later ; which 
shews the length and obstinacy of the war : but no new territory, or 
even tribute, is yet claimed by the Assyrian. 

Three years later, Shalmaneser collected his forces for a decisive 
blow, and led 102,000 men across the Euphrates. The allies were 
put to flight, and the confederacy dissolved. The Scripture narra- 
tive of Ben-hadad's murder by Hazael, as he lay in his tent sick 
and depressed after such a blow, is strikingly confirmed by the 
Assyrian account : for it is against " Khazail of Damascus " that 
Shalmaneser pursues his advantage in the following year, and 
defeats him in the passes of Antilibanus. After another three 
years he returns to plunder the Syrian cities, apparently unresisted ; 
and receives the tribute of Tyre, Sidon, and Byblus. All this 
explains the submission of Jehu; which is not mentioned in the 
chronicles of Israel, as the kingdom was not actually invaded. 

A disputed succession and civil war in Babylonia gave Shalma- 
neser an opportunity to overrun the land as far as .the Persian Gulf. 

" The power of his army," he says, " struck terror as far as the 
sea ; " but there is no proof of any real conquest. Besides his own 
campaigns, 23 in all, three or four were conducted by one of his 
lieutenants, whose exploits are, of course, regarded as the king's ; 
and the result is an amusing mixture of the first and third persons 

5 The J of Jehu is in Hebrew a F, and the of OmH is preceded by a consonant, 
which the Assyrians represent, in some other cases, by Eh. 

* For the history of these Syrian kings, and their relations to Israel, see the 
• Smaller Scripture History,' Chap. xiv. 

5 This must be the Benhadad of 1 Kings xx. 

6 This mention of Ahab, which forms the earliest notice of Israel in the Assyrian 
records, is said to be repeated on the monolith effigy, which Shalmaneser set up at 
Korkhar, on the eastern Tigris, beside those of his fother and of Tiglath-pileser I. 
(See above, p. 129.) 
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in his annals.' A monolith statue in black basalt, representing 
Shalmaneser II. seated on a throne covered with inscriptions, was 
found at KUeh-Sherghat.^ We may infer his care for the old capital 
of Asshur, which we know that his father restored. 

The annals of Shalmaneser II. break off five years before his 
deathf at a time when, as we learn from his successor, he was 
virtually dethroned by the rebellion of his eldest son. The revolt 
was put down by a younger son, Shamas-Iva or Samsi-Hou, who 
succeeded his father, and reigned for 13 years (b.o. 823-810). We 
now find the Assyrian arm^ carried beyond Zagrus into Media; 
and this king's victories in Babylonia may have contributed to the 
union of the two crowns of Mesopotamia under his son and successor, 
IvA-LrsH or HcLiKHrs IV. (b.o. 810-781).® 

The union was probably effected by the marriage of Iva-lush to 
the Babylonian princess, Sammuramit, in whose name we recognize 
that of the mythical Semiramis. 

Among the most curious relics of Assyrian art in our Museum is 
a pair of statues of Nebo, found in a temple of the god, dedicated 
by this king, at Nimrud. An inscription across the middle of each 
figure records that they were dedicated to Nebo by the governor of 
Calah, as a votive offering for the life of " my lord, Iva-lush, and 
of my lady, Sammuramit." From this, the sole mention of a queen 
consort, or indeed of any princess, in the Assyrian annals, we may 
safely infer that Sammuramit had a royal dignity in her own right. 
It seems probable that she was a Babylonian princess, whom Iva- 
lush married, in order to legitimatize his acts of sovereignty in 
Babylonia. This king and queen have been called " the Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Mesopotamia." 

It is interesting to find Iva-lush not only sacrificing to the special 
gods of Babylonia in the chief cities of that land, but styling him- 
self the king " to whose son " (not to himself) " Asshur, the chief of 
the gods has granted the kingdom of Babylon ; " as if that son 
derived his title from his mother. The result seems, however, to 
have been not the lasting imion of the two crowns, but the establish- 
ment on the throne of Babylon of a rival branch of the royal family, 
which was ready to claim, if it did not actually overturn, the king- 
dom of Assyria itself. 

These probabilities throw light on the chief, indeed the only 
serious difficulty, in connecting the Assyrian records with Scripture 
history. The first contact of Assyria with Israel, mentioned in 
the Bible, is in the reign of Menahem,*® when " Pul, the king of 

7 The kame thing occurs in the ' Behititun Inscription ' of the Persian Darius I. 

8 It is in the British Museum. See Vignette to Ouster XX. 
* This name is also read as Vid-lush and as Pkalukha. 

1® B.O. 772-761 of the received chronology; bat this is some 20 yeax^ ti:^\&!^ 
according to the Asbyriaa chronology. 
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Assyria, came up against the land ; and Menahem gave Pul 1000 
talents of silver, &o. ; " and, content with t'his tribute, '^ the king of 
Assyria turned back, and stayed not there in the land " (2 Kings 
XV. 19, 20). On the first discovery of the Assyrian records, Pul or 
Phul seemed to correspond exactly to Iva-lush IV., whose name is 
also read VtU-lush and Phahikha,^^ For this king's annals tell us Of 
conquests made by him beyond the Euphrates, in Syria, Phoenicia, 
Edom« and Palestine, to the ^^ sea of the setting sun ; " and, among 
the cities taken by him, he names Damascus and ^' the house of 
Omri " (Beth'Khumri), that is Samarli. 

But one condition of the advance of knowledge — of which no real 
lover of truth complains — is the unsettlement, not only of old 
opinions, but of new and neat conclusions, by newer discoveries. 
8o, in this case, the settlement of the chronology has raised the 
following difficulty : — The name of Menahem, who only reigned ten 
years, occurs as a tributary in the annals of Tiglath-pileser II., 
whose accession is dated in b.c. 746 or 745, thirty-five years later 
than the death of Iva-lush IV. in b.c. 781. In this interval, the 
lately discovered Assyrian " Canon," places three kings ; thereby 
upsetting the opinion formerly held, ths^t Iva-lush IV. was the- 
last king of the old monarchy, and the immediate predecessor of 
Tiglath-pileser II. A not improbable solution is, that the Pul 
of Scripture was really a king of the line established by Iva-lush 
and Sammuramit at Babylon ; who claimed the title, and, perhaps, 
exercised the power, of king of Assyria, in consequence of the 
growing weakness of the old dynasty. For the kingdom now begins 
to show decisive symptoms of decline ; and, if we could establish 
the not improbable opinion, that Iva-lush IV. was the king to whom 
Jonah preached repentance, the " forty days " left by the prophet to 
Nineveh might correspond to the interval of about forty years before 
the fall of the Old Monarchy." 

Of the three kings, whose reigns fill up this interval the first, 
Shalmaneser III., maintained the warlike character of Assyria by 

" The Hebrew fonn PvJ, or Phvl is evidently an abbreviation ; for there is no 
Assyrian royal name of only one element ; and it is very like the first syllable of 
Vid-luih, There is a similar abbreviation in the name Shalman for Shalnumeser 
(Hosea x. 14). The LXX. give the name as «aAwx. which is identical with the form 
Phaliikha redd by some on the statues of Nebo. 

u Jonah lii. 4. The point is too Interesting not to be mentioned here; but this 
work is unsuited for its discussion. To the obvious objection that "the men of 
Nineveh repented at the preaching of Jonah," and " God repented of the evil that he 
had said that he would do unto them ; and Ju did it not " (Jonah ill. 10) — there is a 
twofold answer. (1). The respite may have consisted iir the 40 years granted in 
place of the 40 days of the warning; for Jonah evidently expected to see his 
prophecy immediately fulflUed (Jonah iv. 1-3) ; or (2), in the mitigation of the crisis 
prepared by the faults of the old dynasty, and in the period of greater prosperity 
gander the new monarchy. 
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expeditious, chiefiy against Armenia and Syria, ia each of bis ten 
years (B.C. 7B1-771). But his Buccesaor, AaAur-dania-H (b.o. 771- 
753), passed 9 of his 18 years qnietly at home; and the last Aiihur- 
Liuh orJa^uT-lihhai <b.c. 753-715), spent only 2 years, out of S, ia 
a war agaijist the monntaiDcers of Zagrus. 

Whetiec Uiis waa a defensive war against the growing power 
of the Medes, whose name has already appeared in the victories of 
preceding kings ; — and whether there may bo any real foundation 
for the story told by Ctcsias, of the fall of Kineveh and Sardanapalus 
before the comhincd attack of the Median Arbsces and the Baby- 
lonian Belesys ; — are questions, the aolntion of which is perhaps 
hidden, with the annals of these kings, under the mound of Nrbbi- 
ToHus. And there, too, may lie buried their palaces, the want of 
which haa been taken as a, proof of the decline of their power. For 
that traditional site of the true Nineveh seems to have been the 
residence of the last kings of the Old Monarchy." 

At present, the story of Cteaias is nnconflrmed, either by the 
Assyrian annals or by the early history of the Medes : and 
Herodotus knows of bat one destiuctiou of Nineveh. Bat the 
chronology of Babylon is sapposed by some to mark the establish- 
ment, 01 at least the full recognitioo, of her native monarchy, at 
the Era or Nabonassar (b.c. 747). All this ia thought to indicate 
a revolution, in which the old Assyrian Monarchy came to an end. 
At all events, when the darkness clears away, we find a new Mug, 
who was clearly a usurper, reigning at Calah, and founding a new 
Assyrian empire ; by the side of which a powerful Babylonian 
kingdom stands in declared hostility. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 

THE NEW ASSYRIAN MONARCHY. 



The New or Lower Assvbias Empire was governed by aeven Mngs 
in ita duration of 120 or 139 years (b.c. 745-62S or 60G).' In the 
first five we recognise the well-known Scripturiil nftmea of TigUtth- 

' Prottasor ItsnUnsnQ and other Englitb astborltlfs place tb? dHtrnctliiii of 

.V/oei'eii at B.a SiSi bat Ibe date cannot be jtgMiea u 6\iii\\i sewtsd. The 

.'iBnrfi niaol, btoded by M. Oppert, adhere to tlie oliw ovW\™\n U-«b« <A nE-wa-, 

iidM Oppert piteet tbe event undrr kd eifiMN oi even mith1.\nfc-"\'>^»™™fc 
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pileser, Shalmaneser, SargoUj Sennacherib, and Emr-haddon, The 
name of the sixth, ABsliur-hani-pal, comes nearest, of all we have yet 
met with, to the legendary Sabdanapalis ; but his character is 
that of the ^'warrior Sardanapalus" of the Greeks, and the fall 
of Nineveh takes place only under his son Asshur-emid-ilin, if not 
under still another king. With this last exception, we are at length 
free from serious doubts about their names, their order of succession, 
the lengths and principal events of their reigns ; while, as to some 
of them (the celebrated Sennacherib, for instance), our chief embar- 
rassment is caused by the abundance of their records. 

We have also reached a sure chronological epoch. The " Canon" 
of the famous astronomer Ptolemy, foimded on the Babylonian 
records, in conjunction with the " Assyrian Canon," places certain 
dutes beyond dispute. The modem authorities are all agreed in 
fixing the new foundation of the empire by Tiglath-pileser within 
a year or two of the " Era of Nabonassar " (b.c. 747). This epoch 
is just six years later than that commonly accepted for the founda- 
tion of Bome (b.c. 753) ; and one generation after the chronology of 
Greece becomes fixed by the first Olympic victory (b.c. 776). The 
brightest and last age of the Assyrian empire coincides with the 
infancy of Greek and Boman civilization. 

TiGLATH-piLESEB II. (B.C. 745-727) is clearly marked as the head 
of a new dynasty, and probably as of obscure origin, by the omis- 
sion of all mention of his father's name in his inscriptions. As 
king of Assyria, he speaks in general terms of "the kings his 
fathers," and of " the palaces of his fathers " at Calah. There he 
restored the central edifice of Shalmaueser II., and built a new 
palace at the S. E. angle of the Nimrud platform. Calah appears 
to have been the royal residence till the time of Sargon. 

Owing to the destruction of his palaces by Esar-haddon, the 
records of Tiglath-pileser have come down to us in mere fragments : 
but enough remains to show that he was engaged in constant wars 
for the re-establishment of the empire. His first enterprise was 
against Babylonia, the new strength of which seems to have been 
already divided by the claims of rival princes. The Assyrian king 
names several of these, whom he defeated in the upper country ; 
while, in the maritime region of Chaldsea, he received the submis- 
sion of Merodach'Baladan, the son of Ydkin^ whose capital was 
Bit'Yakin, "the house of Yakin." This was probably the father 
of the more celebrated " Merodach-Baladan, the son of Baladan " 
(2 Kings XX. 12; Isaiah xxxix. 1), the champion of Babylonian 
independence. 

Thus secured against the rival kingdom, Tiglath-pileser proceeded 
to reconquer Syria and Palestine — countries which were already 

SM. ANC. HIST. ^ 
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regarded as tributaries of Assyria. His annals relate a series of 
campaigns — apparently &om his fourth year to his eighth — ^in 
which he reduced Damascus, Samaria, and Tyre (whose kings are 
mentioned by the familiar names of Bezin, Menahem, and Hiram), 
as well as the Ajabs on the frontier of Egypt, who were governed 
by a queen named Khahiba. These conquests did not reach Judaea, 
Philistia, or Idumssa. 

His second attack on the kingdom of Israel may have been pro- 
voked by the usurpation of Pekah, and his murder of Menahem's 
son, Pekahiah, the vassal of Assyria. It was on this occasion that 
Tiglath-pileser began the captivities of Israel, by carrying away to 
Assjrria the people of Gilead, and a part of the northern Gralileans 
(2 Kings XV. 25-29). By this stroke " the tribes of Zabulon and 
Naphthali" in Galilee of the Gentiles"* were but "lightly 
afflicted," in comparison with the "more grievous affliction" 
(Isaiah ix. 1) brought upon them by the league of Pekah, king 
of Israel, with Rezin, king of Syria, against Ahaz, the new king of 
Judah.' 

Some have thought that the kings of Judah had already made 
a formal acknowledgment of the supremacy of Assyria. At all 
events, his present peril drove Ahaz to the feet of Tiglath-pileser, 
with the full admission of vassalage — " I am thy seroant and thy 
son " — backed by a tribute from the treasures of the temple. This 
appeal brought down upon Syria and Israel that devastating war 
which showed the full force of the prophetic description. " Thou, 
Asshur, art the rod of mine anger, and the staff in mine hand is their 
indignation " (Isaiah x. 5). The same prophet describes the horrors 
of the ensuing conquest in the sublimest strains of poetry : " For 
every battle of the warrior is with confused noise and garments 
rolled in blood ; but this shall be with burning and fuel of fire " 
(Isaiah ix. 5). " Through the wrath of the Lord of Hosts is the 
land darkened, and the people shall be as the fuel of the fire ; no 
man shall spare his brother . . . they shall eat every man the flesh 
of his own arm. For all this his anger is not turned away, but his 
hand is stretched out still." * 

Syria first felt the fury of her old enemy. Rezin W6is defeated 
and put to death — doubtless by one of those cruel executions which 
we see in the Assyrian monuments inflicted on rebellious kings 
(2 Kings xvi. 9). The annals of Tiglath-pileser inform us of a 
second victory over the son of Rezin, after which Damascus was 

2 Northern Galilee deserved this .appellation through the idolatry with which its 
people were infected by their Phoenician neighbours. 

» Isaiah vii. 6 ; 2 Kings xvi. 1-2 ; 2 Chron. xxviii. 1-27. The details of the war 
belong to Scripture history. * Isuiah ix. 19-21. See the whole prophecy. 
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taken and destroyed. The other nations mentioned as submitting 
zo him correspond closely with those enumerated by Isaiah and 
Amos as sharing the disasters of Syria and Israel. He chastised 
the Arabs of the peninsula of Sinai, and received the submission 
of the kings of Tyre, Gaza, and Ascalon, and of the people of 
Aradus, the Moabites, the Ammonites, and the Iduma^ans (comp. 
Amos i. ii). 

Nor did Judah fare much better. The king, at whose entreaty 
the war had been made, was summoned to Damascus, to pay homage 
to his too powerful helper ; and, to satisfy his exactions, " Ahaz 
made Judah naked, and Tiglath-pilneser distressed him, but 
strengthened him not " (2 Chron. xxviii. 20, 2i). The annals of 
the Assjrrian king record his receipt of tribute fron^ a king of 
Judah whom he calls Ydhu-Khazi^ which seems to stand for 
Jehoahaz, There are other reasons for believing that this was the 
full form of the name of Ahaz. 

It was in these campaigns against Syria and Israel that Tiglath- 
pileser set the example of that far-sighted but cruel policy, which 
aimed to eradicate the feeling of local patriotism, by transporting 
•conquered peoples in mass to distant parts of his empire. The 
Syrians of Damascus were removed to Kir^ the very place whence 
the prophet Amos traces their original migration (2 Kings xvi. 9 ; 
Amos i. 5, ix. 7). The whole Israelite population east of the 
Jordan were carried to Mesopotamia Proper, upon and west of 
the Khabour, and settled (among other places) in Haran, the very 
country from which Abraham had come to Palestine. 

These campaigns appear, from the Assyrian Canon, to have been 
made in the years 734, 733, and 732 B.C. 

Shalmaneser rV. (B.C. 727-721), who is familiar to us in Scripture 
as the destroyer of the kingdom of Samaria, has no place in the 
Assyrian Canon, nor has his name been found on any monuments.* 
In connection with the fall of the kingdom of Israel, his reign is 
memorable for the first collision between Assyria and Egypt. 

Great changes occurred about the time of his accession in the 
three western kingdoms. At Samaria — for to its territory the king- 
dom of Israel was now reduced — the usurper Pekah had been 
murdered by Hoskea, who appears to have had at least the virtue of 
devotion to his country's falling cause * (b.c. 730 or 729). In his 

* His name may have been erased from his monuments by Sargon, who usurped 
his throne. For the like reason, there is great difficulty in distinguishing between 
the acts of the two kings. They are evidently confounded by Menander, the histo- 
rian followed by Jusephus. The name signifies "Shalman is a protector;" the 
second element being the same as in the Hebrew " Eben-ezer." 

* 2 Kings xvii. 2. See further respecting his character in the 'Smaller Scripture 
History.* 
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third jear the crown of Judah passed from the infamous ^ idolater 
Ahaz to the godly and patriotic Hezekiah) who was twenty-five 
years old (b.c. 726-5). His great religious reform embraced not 
only his own kingdom, but all that was left of Israel in the north ; 
and, as usual, the fresh spirit of religion rekindled the flame of 
patriotism. In Egypt, the petty kingdoms of the Delta, which 
seem to have maintained friendly relations with Assyria, were 
yielding to the supremacy of the warlike monarchy of Ethiopia. 

In such an empire as Assyria— composed of tributary states 
united by no organic constitution — a change of reign is frequently 
the signal for revolt. That Hoshea had thus used the opportunity 
of Shalmaneser's accession, appears from the record at the beginning 
of his reign, that " Against him came up Shalmaneser king of 
Assyria ; and Hoshea became his servant, and gave him tribute " 
(2 Kings xviii. 3). It was probably in this first campaign that one 
of his cities was treated in the true Assyrian fashion ; — " As Shal- 
man spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle : the mother was dashed 
to pieces upon her children " (Hosea x. 14). 

The tribute continued to be paid " year by year," till Hoshea 
took courage to withhold it, in reliance on a league with Egypt. 
*' And the king of Assyria found conspiracy in Hoshea : for he had 
sent messengers to So {Sua, Shave, or Shahe, that is Sabaco I.), king 
of Egypt, and brought no present to the king of Assyria, as (he 
had done) year by year " (2 Kings xvii. 4). But, before his ally 
could march to his support, " the king of Assyria shut him up, and 
bound him in prison " (2 Kings xvii. 4). In the highly poetic lan- 
guage of the prophet his namesake, " As for Samaria, her king is 
cut oflf as the foam upon the face of the water " (Hosea x. 7). 

Her own fate was soon accomplished by a new invasion, in which 
*' the king of Assyria came up throughout all the land," and laid 
siege to Samaria, in the 4th year of Hezekiah and the 7th of Hoshea 
(u.c. 723). The city was besieged for three years, till the 6th ot 
Hezekiah and the 9th of Hoshea, when it was taken (2 Kings xvii. 
5 ; xviiL 9, 10) — Josephus adds, by storm. But it seems that 
Shalmaneser did not live to complete the conquest. He appears to 
have died during the last year of the siege, leaving only an infant 
son, who was set aside by the Tartan or general-in-chief. After 
governing for three years in the name of the infant, about whose 
further fate there is a significant silence, this officer reigned in his 
assumed name of Sargon ; but his annals are evidently dated from 
the death of Shalmaneser in b.c. 721, which was also the year in 
which Samaria was taken. 

7 This epithet Is not used at random ; for the memory of Ahaz was stamped by 
the JewB with infamy (2 Cbrun. xxviii. 27). 
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CHAPTEK XXIV. 

THE NEW ASSYRIAN MONAHCHV (cmKmiwd). 



0. 721 T 



B.C. 704, 



The nftme of Sasqon (b.c. 721-704)— or, in the more exact Aaayrian 
form, Sargia, Farhin, or SaT-ijuiiii—hoB a HOiiHe which explains its 
DssumptioQ by an iiaurper — " the king (is) established." The one 
solitary mention of him in Scriptuie, and that but incidentally in 
a prophecy (Isaiah ix. I), had brought hie very eiiatence into doubt, 
till the discovery of his annals in bis magnificent palace at KAor- 
tabad, revealed him as one of the most splendid kings and moitt 
aoccessful irarriors of Aseyrial 

He came to the throne, ab he tella oa, in the same year that 
JHerodaeli-Bahidan became king of Babylon;' and this not only 
fliea hia date, but attests .the independenoe of Upper Babylonia. 
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But the lower country, or Chaldaca, had been reduced by Tiglath- 
pileser II. ; and here we at once find Sargon warring with Susiana. 
a power which is henceforth a second thorn in the side of Assyria. 
His annals open with the words, " This is what I have done from 
the beginning of my reign to my fifteenth campaign.* I defeated 
in the plains of Chald«a Khumbanigas, king of Elam." 

He next proceeded to finish the war in Palestine : — " I besieged, 
took, and occupied the city of Samaria, and carried away 27,280 
persons who dwelt in it. I changed the former establishments of 
the country, and set over them my lieutenants." The conquered 
Israelites were removed, partly to join their brethren of the former 
captivity "in Halah and Habor by the river of Gozan*' (the 
Khabour), and partly in the far remoter " cities of the Modes " 
(2 Kings xvii. 6; xviii. 11); and, in accordance with this, we find 
from Sargon's annals that he was the first Assyrian who made real 
conquests in Media. 

The new settlers planted in the vacant lands were drawn " from 
Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and 
from Sepharvaim," ' which are all, except Hamath (in the north of 
Coelesyria), cities of Upper Babylonia ; and here again we find that 
Sargon was the first king, at least of the new monarchy, who con- 
quered Babylonia. The colonists from Hamath were doubtless re- 
moved after Sargon's second campaign, in which he devastated that 
country, and flayed its king Yahuhid, who had headed a formidable 
rebellion of Syria. In the sculptures from Koyunjik we see the same 
cruelty inflicted by Asshur-bani-pal on the rebel kings of Susiana.^ 

We now approach that most interesting period, at which the 
relations between Egypt and Assyria are mixed up with the history 
of Hezekiah's reign and with the allusions of the Jewish prophets ; 
and on this period the annals of Sargon and his successors throw a 
flood of new light. We have seen that, just when Egypt declined 
under the 19th, 20th, and 21st dynasties, and Assyria began to rise, 
the empire of David and Solomon interposed a great power between 
them. The new energy of the line of Shishak won back for Egypt 

2 The Annals embrace 15 years out of the king's 17. 

3 2 Kings xvii. 24 ; comp. ver. 30, where their gods are oamed. This colonization 
is usually confounded (as in the date given in the margin of our Bible) with that 
afterwards made by Esar-baddon from Lower Babylonia and Susiana. The careful 
reader of Ezra iv. will see the distinction. The conquests of Sargon in Media and 
Babylonia were later in bis reign ; but the process of deportation was of course 
gradual. 

* The way in which the victims are bound by their outstretched arms and legs to 
pegs driven into the earth, seems to prove, what some have doubted, that they were 
fiayed alive. We have seen above that, in such cases, the body, or the skin, was 
fixed to the walls of the rebellious city. 
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the snpremacy in Palestine, while the Assyrians were occupied in 
consolidating their dominion in Mesopotamia and on its northern 
and eastern borders. The power of such kings as Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
and Ahab, as well as the kingdom of Damascus, restored the barrier 
of independent states, which still remained effective, in spite of the 
successes gained by Assyria over Benhadad and Ahab, Hazael, and 
Jehu. 

We have, indeed, very decisive proofs of mutual influence between 
Egypt and Assyria, under the Tanite and Bubastite Dynasties and 
the great kings of Galah. Assyrian names abound, and Assyrian 
rites are practised in Egypt, while numerous objects of Egyptian 
art have been found in the Nimrud palaces of this age.* All this 
evidence tends to show friendly relations ; and there is no proof of 
any hostile collision between the two empires down to the close 
of the old Assyrian monarchy. 

But just when a new and warlike government was set up in 
Assyria, the equally warlike kings of Ethiopia were establishing 
their supremacy in Egypt, and now began the period " when Egypt 
with Assyria strove " — not only " in wealth and luxury " — but in 
war for the supremacy of Western Asia. The fall of Damascus and 
Samaria brought the two powers face to face, and Sargon took up 
the challenge given by Sabaco's league with Hoshea. 

Gaza, the key to the great military road, still belonged to Egypt ; 
and Sargon, marching down the maritime plain (probably to attack 
the city) was met by a great army under " Hanun, king of Gaza, 
and iSafeV (Sabaco I.), Sultan • of Egypt." A decisive battle ensued 
at Kaphia (in Assyrian Rapihy now Be/ah), between Gaza and Rhi- 
nocorura (the frontier town of Egypt), and a day's march from 
both. On the same battle-field, just 500 years later, Ptolemy Phi- 
lopator avenged on Antiochus the Great the victory recorded by 
Sargon, in words which might have been the model of Csesar's 
" Venil vidil vici!" — "They came into my presence: I routed 
them." Hanun was taken prisoner, but /Sai>V "disappeared"— a 
statement which perhaps illustrates the accoxmt of Herodotus, that 
Sabaco retired from Egypt back to Ethiopia. The battle of Baphia 
is fixed to Sargon*s third year, B.C. 718-7. 

To this campaign, also, may be referred the reduction of Phoenicia 
and the unsuccessful attack upon Tyre, which Josephus ascribes to 
Shalmaneser (see Chap. XL.) 

A It is very iniportant to bear in mind that tbe way in which the N.W. palace of 
Mmrud was bnried under its own ruins, h^ore tbe kings of the New Monarchy built 
their palaces on the same platform, excludes all doubt as to the antiquity of those 
relics. 

< This curious title is read differently by different authorities, who are agreed, 
however,tbat 4t denotes some high officer, but not a king. 
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After an interval of some four years, occupied with wars to the 
north and east of Assyria, Sargon mentions some conquests in 
Arabia, and adds, "I imposed tribute on Pharaoh (Pir'u) of 
KgypV* (evidently a different person from the sultan Sab*^) "on 
Tsamsi, queen of Arabia, on Ithamar the Sabsean, in gold, spices, 
and camels." (b.c. 714-718.) 

Three years later he records that war against Ashdod, in con- 
nection with which occurs the solitary mention of his name in 
Scripture. The mission of the " Tartan '* or generalissimo (Isaiah 
XX. 1), which preceded the king's own campaign, appears from the 
annals to have had the object of installing a new king, Akhimit, in 
place of his rebel brother Azur, But " the people of Syria, always 
prone to sedition, wearied of the rule of A hhimit, and set up Yaman** 
The king now marched in person to avenge the insult. " In the 
fury of my heart I did not divide my forces nor did I lessen my 
baggage ; I marched upon Ashdod with my warriors, who followed 
close upon the print of my sandals."' 

At his approach Yaman fled "beyond Egypt, on the side of 
Ethiopia." Sargon besieged and took Ashdod, and carried away 
the king's gods, his wife, his sons and daughters, his treasures and 
goods, and the inhabitants of his country. These were replaced by 
captives taken in Sargon's eastern wars, under an Assyrian lieu- 
tenant, and not, as usual with subject states, under a vassal king. 
'*! treated them as Assyrians. They were not again guilty of. 
impiety." We can now understand the obstinate resistance which 
Ashdod offered to Psammetichus.' This war was in Sargon's 11th 
year (b.c. 711-710). 

Content with the full establishment of his power in the maritime 
plain, and with the surrender of Yaman by the king of Ethiopia, 
Sargon made no further attack on Egypt and Judah.® It must 
be remembered, in all these transactions, that the latter kingdom 
did not lie, like Israel, in the way of an army marching from Asia 
towards Egypt. All that was required was the payment of the 
tribute, which Hezekiah probably did not yet feel himself strong 
enough to refuse. That the party at Jerusalem, which always 
leant to Egypt, was meditating some movenient at the beginning 
of the war with Ashdod, is plain from Isaiah's prophecy against 
** Egypt their expectation and Ethiopia their glory . . . whither 

' See Chapter XII., p. 78. 

^ The prophecy (Isaiah xx.) of the sbamefal captivity of Egypt and Ethiopia, 

from which some infer an invasion by Sargon, waa fuifllled, as we shall see, under 

his third successor. The attack on Judah, recorded in 2 Kings xviiL 13, and I^aiah 

xxxvi. ], though dated in the 14th year of Hezekiah (b.c. 713-712), is clearly the 

great cawptUgn of Sennacherib (who is expressly named), in b.c. 700. The enw In 

tiie date can be explained with great probkbU\i|f. (^le^ Tv&iL\>QtaL\k\R,\.^ 
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they fled for help, to be delivered from the king of Assyria " (Isaiah 
XX. 5, 6). Just at this crisis Hezekiah was seized with that mortal 
illness from which he was miraculously raised up.* His recovery 
is connected with a new movement against the Assyrian domina* 
tion at the very seat of its power. 

We have seen that Merodach-Baladan became king of Babylonia 
at the same time that Sargon seized the Assyrian crown. When 
he had reigned twelve years (b.c. 710-9), this " king of Chaldsea,'* 
says Sargon, "called to his aid KhumbanigaSy king of Elam, and 
raised against me all the nomad tribes '* — the Aramaeans of Irak- 
Araby, who were constantly rebelling against Assyria. To induce 
the king of Judah to join the league was doubtless the object 
of the embassy which Merodach-Baladan sent to Jerusalem, on the 
pretext of congratulating Hezekiah, and enquiring of the wonder 
done in the land.^® Hezekiah's ostentatious display of his resources 
to the ambassadors of Babylon called forth the prophecy of Isaiah, 
that this— and not Assyria — was the power to which Judah was 
destined to succumb, though not in his days. This rebuke would 
probably deter the Jewish king from any overt act in concert with 
Merodach-Baladan. 

Sargon marched against Babylon with all his forces, and Mero« 
dach-Baladan was defeated and taken prisoner at his hereditary 
stronghold of Bit- Ydkin or Dur- Yahin, in Chaldsea. Sargon spared 
his life, but assumed his kingdom, and he is enrolled in the Canon 
as king of Babylon by the name of Arceanus (b.c. 709). But. 
before his death, Babylonia again revolted, and after a season of 
anarchy Merodach-Baladan recovered the throne. This disaster 
would, of course, not be mentioned in Sargon*s annals ; the cessa- 
tion of which in b.c. 706, two years before his death, is perhaps 
another sign of the reverses of his later years. One of those literary 
fragments, which serve to correct formal annals, is a report from 
Sennacherib to his father of his failure to put down the Babylonian 
revolt. These reverses may have provoked the conspiracy by which 
Sargon was assassinated in August B.C. 704. 

Besides the leading events now related, his annals speak of 
victories over, and tribute received from, a king of Elam, who had 
his capital at Susa ; the mountaineers of Zagrus, and, beyond that 

* Isaiah xxxviii. ; 2 Kings xx. 20. This narrative is clearly misplaced. The 
ddte of Hezelciah's sickness is absolutely determined by the addition of 15 years to 
bis life ; for the promise, "I will add unto thy days fifteen years," can only mean, 
" Tbou shalt live fifteen years longer." Now his reign lasted 29 years, and therefore 
his illness was in his Utb year (B.a 7I3-TI2). 

w 2 Kings XX.; Isaiah xxxix. The backward mo^exckKoX «A >itta «qsv «3Ck. •Osia.^fcsSs- 
of Afaaz would naturally excite the curloally of 8^ v^*^"^^ *** «A^<**AN*i ^a.'ws^^^'***^ 
as the BdbjioDians. 
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chain, the Medes and (some think) the Persians or Parthians ; the 
Armenians, the Albanians, the Syrians of Commagene, the people 
of the Taurus and of Cilicia, and the islanders of Cyprus. From 
this island — which he calls latnan, and places at seven dnys^ voyage 
in the middle of the sea of the setting sun ! — he boasts of receiving 
an embassy of submission at Babylon (b.c. 708). The fact of his 
sending an expedition thither is confirmed by a monument found in 
the island, bearing the effigy and titles of Sargon. This success 
was perhaps the ground for the vague boast of his annals : — " Arbiter 
of combats, I traversed the sea of Jamnia like a fish. I annexed 
Koui and Tyre." Rabshakeh does not name Tyre among the recent 
conquests of Assyria of which he boasts in his address to the Jews 
(2 Kings xviii. 33, 34). 

This king, whose very existence waa till lately doubted, was the 
first whose monuments were discovered, when his paltice at Khor- 
sdbad revealed itself to the researche.* of M. Botta in 1842. (See 
Chap. XIX.) It is from the walls of that palace, and from the 
tablets and cylinders found in its ruins, that Sargon's annals have 
been obtained. At the beginning of his reign his residence was at 
Calah (Nimrud)y where two inscriptions record his repairs of the 
north-west palace — that of Asshur-ncmr-pal, One of these men- 
tions the name of Judah, He also rebuilt the walls of Nineveh ; 
but it was his ambition to replace that capital by a new city and 
royal residence, which the inscriptions at Khorsahad prove to have 
b€«n entirely his work. We have his own account of the site 
which he chose, amidst rills of water at the foot of the " Musri 
hUls" (Jebel Mahhub), 10 mUes N.N.E. of Nineveh; of his pur- 
pose in building the city which he called " Hisr-Sargina " (also 
BitrSargina and Dur-Sargina, i.e. the house or fort of Sargon) ; 
and of the . materials, construction, ornaments, furniture, and trea- 
sures of the " palace of incomparable splendour " which he erected 
in this city " for the abode of his royalty." The fidelity of tra- 
dition preserved the builder's name for centuries after his work 
had become a shapeless mound ; for an Arab geographer calls that 
mound " the old ruined city of Sarghun." It is well worth notice 
that the earliest "known specimen of transparent glass is a small vnse 
inscribed with the name of Sargon, found in the ruins of Nimrud, 
and now in the British Museum. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
THE NEW ASSYRIAN MONARCHY (ctmUnatO). 

BENNACHEBIB. FROM B.C. 704 TO B.C. 680. 

In the reign of Senmachehib ' we have the moat valuable lemlts of 
the recent AsByrian discoTeriea. The names recovered bom the 
monomenta of Egjpt and Aaayria are, for the most part, either 
Btrange to history, or thoy are variously read. But hero ie a name 
furailiar to our childhood, frem its occurrence in oiie of the most 
Btriking scenea of Jewish hiatory; preserred by the flrat Greek 

> la ABjrtaD, Sln^Ma-irib. i.e. '■ Sin (.ftit ■tttwuJiiA-) ^n'l TKriVi-S^**- ■«-^. 
mOata." riiUDiiniBlsoiieof thefew abmH Hie plumtt^e -"to* -* ■''>'':^]^^ 
DO dDoM ( tod HwaM On flrrt made out In Its onwWorai vmc^s"-''^™- '"'^ 
Btndoun (II. ui) u Sanacliaril) C.3™Bx''f"P«-'^ 
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historian in connection with the same event; and now plainly 
deciphered in the king's own inscriptions. 

His palace at Koyiinjik, perhaps the grandest of all those yet 
found, was the first discovered on the site of Nineveh itself, and the 
one from which our Museum possesses the richest gleanings, even 
exceeding those from the N.W. palace at Nimrud, He has left 
VLB his own records in the longest of Assyrian annals ; inscribed 
partly on his palace walls and on the colossal bulls of its fa<;ade 
and porch, and partly (besides other cylinders, tablets, and frag- 
ments) on one of the most remarkable of ancient documents. The 
visitor to the British Museum may see a fair type of one form 
of the baked'clay hooka of Assyria in this prism, called the " Taylor 
Cylinder." Its six faces are inscribed with 480 lines of very 
minute writing, recording the annals of all but the last 3 years of 
Sennacherib's 24 years* reign. 

The disasters of Sargon's later years had reduced his son's 
inheritance to little more than Assyria Proper. Babylonia was in 
open revolt ; and Sennacherib did not attempt its conquest till the 
third year of his reign. His annals open with a great victory over 
Merodach-Baladan and his Elamite allies ; after which Sennacherib 
took Babylon, and set up a vassal king named Bel-ipni (the Belibus 
of the Canon). Merodach-Baladan once more escaped with his life 
(b.c. 702). In his second campaign Sennacherib was engaged in 
reconquering the countries to the East and North, Media, Armenia, 
Albania, and Conmiagene (b.c. 701). 

Sennacherib's third campaign, in his fourth year (b.c. 701-700), 
includes that celebrated war against Hezekiah, which brings his 
annals into contact with Scripture history. The confirmation of, 
and the new light thrown upon, the sacred narrative, and on its 
connection with the history of Egypt and of Assyria, is one of the 
most striking results of cuneiform discoveries. 

During the troubles of Sargon's later years, Hezekiah had not 
only thrown off the yoke of Assyria, but had extended the power 
of Judah to the maritime plain, where " he smote the Philistines, 
even unto Gaza and the borders thereof" (2 Kings xviii. 7, 8). The 
people of one of the cities subject to Assyria in that region, called 
Migron, which some suppose to be Ehron, had expelled their king 
Padi, who was "inspired with friendship and zeal for Assyria," 
and given him up to " Hezekiah, king of Judah." * 

After reducing the chief cities of Phoenicia, and receiving 
tribute from those of Philistia, and from Ammon, Moab, and 
Edom, Sennacherib marched to chastise Migron. But the rebels 
*^ had called to their aid the kings of Egypt and the archers, the 

* The words quoted are from the annals of Sennacherib. 
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chariots and horses of the king of Ethiopia, an innumerable host." 
Over these forces the Assyrian gained a great victory at AUaku (the 
Eltekeh of Scripture), which left him at liberty to wreak his venge- 
ance, as far as he was permitted, on Hezekiah. The knowledge of 
this victory gives a new meaning to the taunt, which we presently 
find the envoys of Sennacherib addressing to Hezekiah, — " Behold, 
thou trustest upon the staff of this bruised reedy even upon Egypt, 
&c. : so is Pharaoh king of Egypt unto all that trust in him : " — and 
the figure itself becomes doubly significant, when we find a bent 
reed prefixed to the name of the king on the Egyptian monuments. 

"Sennacherib, king of Assyria came and entered into Judah, 
and encamped against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them." ' Compare these words with the king's own annals. After 
telling us that " Hezekiah, king of Judah," gave up Padi, but " did 
not submit himself" Sennacherib goes on to mention the capture of 
" 44 walled cities, and an infinite number of towns, by the force of 
fire, massacres, battles, and besieging towers," with the captivity 
of 200,150 persons, and innumerable cattle. "As for him, I shut 
him up in Jerusalem, the city of his power, like a bird in a cage. 
I built towers round the city to hem him in, and raised banks 
of earth against the gates to prevent escape. Those who came 
out of the great gate were seized and made prisoners." On the 
Assyrian bas^eliefs we see pictures of sieges, with towers and 
mounds, and prisoners impaled in sight of the defenders. Hezekiah 
was stripped of his territory ; and the towns taken from him were 
given to the vassal kings of Ashdod, Migron, and Gaza. How com- 
pletely the devastation of the country and the investment of the 
city suspended the tillage of the land, is seen from the sign of 
deliverance given by the prophet Isaiah (2 Kings xix. 29). 

Turning to the book of Chronicles, we find a full record of the 
vigorous preparations for defence made by Hezekiah, " when he 
saw that Sennacherib was come, and that his face was to war against 
Jerusalem " (2 Chron. xxxii. 2). Best of all was the share which 
he infused into the people of his own faith in the God, who, when 
raising him up from his deathbed fourteen years before, had 
promised to deliver both him and the city out of the hand of 
the king of Assyria (2 Kings xx. 6). His words, recorded by the 
Jewish chronicler (2 Chron. xxxii. 6-8), form a striking contrast 
with the boast of Sennacherib, — " Then the inmiense fear of my 
majesty terrified this Hezekiah, king of Judah." 

* 2 Chron. xxxiL 1 ; 2 Kings xxviii. 13 ; Isaiah x. xxvL 1. The erroneoas date of 
** the 14th year of Hezekiah," which has crept into the two latter passages (but not 
the first) is really that of Hezekiah's illness, which was in the 14th year before the 
Invasion : hence perhaps the con fusion. The supposition of t%oo invasiont of Judaea 
by Sennacherib is quite gratuitous. 
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But, before the deliverance was accomplished, Hezekiah had to 
submit to loss and humiliation ; " there was wrath upon him, and 
upon Judah and Jerusalem .... for the pride of his heart " in his 
time of prosperity (2 Chron. xxxii. 25, 26, 31). His pious patriotism 
did save the city from destruction and the people fircan captivity ; 
but at the cost of a nominal submission, as well as a heavy ransom. 
Here, again, let us place the Scripture story and the Assyrian an- 
nals side by side. Sennacherib says that '^ Hezekiah dismissed the 
garrison which he had assembled for the defence of Jerusalem. He 
sent after me to Nineveh, the city of my sovereignty, 30 talents of 
gold and 800 talents of silver," and a vast quantity of other gifts, 
by " an ambassador to present his tribute and offer his submission.*' 
In the book of Kings we read, ^' And Hezekiah, king of Judah, sent 
to the king of Assyria to Lachish, saying, I have offended ; return 
from me ; that which thou puttest upon me I will bear. And the 
king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah 300 talents of silver and 
30 talents of gold, &o." * 

The mention of Lachish, as the head-quarters of Sennacherib, is 
confirmed by the statement, that he himself *^laid siege against 
Lachish, and all his power with him." » He seems to have reckoned 
on the submission of Jerusalem, without interrupting his own 
operations on the frontier towards Egypt. The ii^vestment of the 
city appears to have been formed by the " great host " detached 
under his chief general (Tartow), his chief eunuch (JRah-saris), and 
his chief cupbearer (^Rab-shdkeh). And now that Hezekiah was 
stripped of his wealth and strength, these officers received a new 
commission to follow up exactions by extinction. 

It is needless to recite that memorable address, in which they 
defy the helpless king, and invite the people to accept a complete 
transplantation, recommending it by the pictures, which despots 
and their admirers are fond of drawing, of the material blessings 
attendant on political servitude (2 Kings xviiv 17-xx. 7 ; 2 Chron. 
xxxii. 9-16 ; Isaiah xxxvi. 2-xxxvii. 7). The tone of this address 
so strikingly resembles the Assyrian annals, as to leave little doubt 
that at least the king's own message was couched (as on the next 
occasion) in a letter, of which we have the substance. The opening. 

* 2 Kings xviii. 14-16. The mention of Lachish in the one passage, and of Nineveh 
in the other, is one of those minor variations which confirm teiitimony better than 
literal agreement. 'J'be treasures and slaves sent by Hezelciah to the king's head- 
quarters would naturally be sent on by him to Nineveh. Returning to his capital, 
after the destruction of his army — ^perhaps even outstripping the convoy in his 
headlong flight -he would display these trophies cf his campaign as proudly as if 
tifejr were the signs of victory, and so he records them in his annals. 
' 2 CbroD. xxxii. 9. Lachish was a fronUer c\ly ot Juilah, on the edge of the 
mari time plain, remarkable for its btrong po&iUon. C,^k» 3os\i\x^\:t:^ 
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*^ Thus saith the great king, the king of Assyria," repeats a constant 
title ; and the boast of the power of his gods over those ot the con- 
quered peoples agrees with the frequent* statement, that "the im- 
mense fear of A^shur fell upon the nations." The piety of Hezekiah 
obtained the jpvomise that Jehovah would accept the challenge; 
and no answer was given to the envoys. 

Meanwhile Sennacherib had advanced to the place where that 
promise was fulfilled ; not he/ore Jerusalem., but on th© frontier of 
the land of Judah towards Egypt. " So Kabshakeh returned, and 
found the kin^ of Assyria warring against Libnah; for he had 
heard that he was departed from La^chish, And when he heard 
say of Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia, Behold he is come out to fight 
against thee, he sent messengers to Hezekiah." * This new message, 
which was accompanied by a letter of open defiance to the God 
of Israel, called forth the final promise of the destruction of the 
Assyrian and the salvation of Jerusalem. 

On the same night, and (as it seems) before the arrival of the 
warlike Ethiopian, " the angel of the Lord went out, and smote 
in the camp of the Assyrians 185,000. So Sennacherib returned 
with shame of face to his own land." ' 

The Scripture narrative, — having no more concern with him, 
except to mark that he never returned again, and that Judah was 
finally and perfectly delivered from Assyria' — passes on to the 
mention of his death ; which did not occur till 20 years later. His 
annals are continued for nearly the whole of that time ; and the 
young reader may naturally ask — after all this wonderful agreement 
with Scripture — what light those annals throw upon the catastrophe 
before Libnah. The answer is, None ! any more than the monu- 

« 2 Kings xix. 8, 9 ; Isaiah xxxvi, 8, 9. Li.iiaJi is supposed to be the city of 
that name near Lacbish (Josh. x. 31 ; xv. 42); but a great authority (M. Oppert) 
attempts to prove that it is only a Hebrew rendering of relusium, the frontier city 
of Egypt, where Herodotus places the catastrophe of the Assyrian army. The 
advance from Luchish (the capture, of which is very doubtful) seems to have been in 
order to crush that " bruisfd re d, Pharaoh, king of Earypt," before the arrival of his 
Ethiopian ally. 

' 2 Kings xix. 35, 36; 2 Uiiron. xxxii. 21; Isaiah xxxvii. 36, 37. The Scripture 
account of the catastrophe is remarkably confirmed by the story which the Kgyp- 
tian priests told Herodotus (ii. 141)— though in such a form as to give the honour to 
their own gods — how the hi>st of the Assyrian Sanacharib, in its camp before Pelu- 
siiim, was rendered helpless by an army of field mice, which devoured their bow- 
strings, quivers, and thongs of their shieMs ; and so tliey fell an easy prey to the 
troop of traders and artisans, who had been culled out by Selhos (probably Sabaco 
II.) king of Egypt, when the warriors had deserted him. Tliis desertion may per- 
haps be explained by the flight of the warriors to Upper E^^^.^^^sK«i ^Cqk^^'s^ 
rallied by Tirhakah. Byron's splendid ode \a V>o -wAVVwxo^tiXft \«ft<iL t^jaaVaSA's^. ^ ^ 

* Observe the strong expressions to this effect Vu 1 Wx\^ tiXtk^- ^^a. «xv^^*»^*^ 
xlv. 25. 
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ments of Egypt record the overthrow of Pharaoh*s host in the Red 
Sea. But yet, not quite none : for there is a strange significance in 
their silence about the whole campaign, after the partial submission 
of Hezekiah. Even the siege of Lachish is not mentioned in the 
king's annals ; though it formed the subject of a great bas-relief in 
his palace at Koyunjik (now in our Museum), with the inscription, 
" Sennacherib, the mighty king, king of the country of Assyria, 
sitting on the throne of judgment before the city of Lakhisha. I 
give permission for its slaughter." But the silence, both of his 
own annals and of Scripture, respecting the capture of Lachish, 
seems to expose the emptiness of the boast. 

All that the Aflsyrians knew, probably, of the result of the cam- 
paign, was that the great victories over Phoenicia and Syria, Egypt 
and Judah, of which their monarch boasted and showed the spoils, 
had been purchased by a loss of life which new levies 'would 
replace. Sennacherib kept his conquests in Phoenicia, and used 
them with new eflfect in his Babylonian wars. For, in the year 
after the Jewish campaign, Merodach-Baladan was once more, and 
now finally, defeated in Ghaldaea ; and, when his adherents took 
refuge in Susiana, Sennacherib pursued them with a fleet built 
on the Tigris, after Phoenician models, and manned with sailors 
from Tyre and Sidon. This movement decided the campaign 
(B.C. 699-96). 

But the war was renewed year after year, till the combined forces 
of the Elamites, the Babylonians, and the Arabs of the middle 
Euphrates, took the offensive, uid advanced to Khaluli on the 
Tigris. There, after a long and bloody battle, they were defeated 
through the treachery of the Elymsean general, whom Sennacherib 
had bribed. The king thus exults over a second victory as decisive 
as that of Altaku : *' On the sodden battle-field the arms and 
armour floated in the blood of the enemies as in a river, for the 
war-chariots, bearing down men and horses, had crushed their 
bleeding bodies and limbs. I heaped up the bodies of their soldiers 
as trophies, and cut off their extremities. I mutilated those whom 
I took alive, like stalks of straw, and for punishment I cut off their 
hands." And such scenes as these are remorselessly depicted on 
his sculptures. 

That Babylon again threw off the yoke of Assyria, may be 
inferred from the Canon*8 marking an interregnum from B.C. 688 to 
the accession of Esar-haddon in B.C. 680. Sennacherib's own 
annals mention three successful revolts during this period ; and, 
though he boasts of the capture and sack of Babylon (about b.c. 
^3), the silence of his last three yeaia "Vjeata ^\."ueaa Vi diwatder 
and probable disaster. Such are tliepeTioda ctioaeaVyj c«Ms^Yre.\sst»^ 
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especially in the royal family, for attempts on the king's life. It 
may have been after some great defeat (though twenty years 
after the catastrophe in Palestine) that, "as Sennacherib was 
worshipping in the house of Nisroch his god, Adrammelech and 
Sharezer his sons smote him with the sword, and they escaped into 
the land of Armenia. And Esar-haddon his sou reigned in his 
stead." B.C. 380. (2 Kings xix. 37 ,* Isaiah xxxvii. 38). 

Such was the end of this mighty king, who stands forth in 
Scripture history as the worst type of an Oriental despot, but who 
describes himself as " The great king, the powerful king, the king 
of nations, the king of Assyria, the king of the four regions, the 
diligent ruler, the favourite of the great gods, the observer of sworn 
faith, the guardian of the law. the embellisher of public buildings, 
the noble hero, the strong warrior, the first of kings, the punisher 
of unbelievers, the destroyer of wicked men." Some of these titles 
are illustrated by the remains of the palace which he built at 
Nineveh. On its sculptured slabs, disinterred from the moimd of 
Koyunjikj and now in our Museum, we see, among other scenes 
of slaughter in war, and of cruelty in the name of justice, the exe- 
cutioners with their pincers tearing out the tongues of wretch'^s, 
above whose heads it is written that they were blasphemers of the 
gods. The palace itself, which cirpr^sed in splendour those of 
Nimrud and Klwrsahad, formed part oi a grand scheme for the re- 
storation of Nineveh. An inscription of Sennacherib says, "I have 
raised again all the edifices of Nineveh my royal city, I have recon- 
structed its old streets, and have widened those which were too 
narrow. \ have m^e the whole town a city shining like the sun." 

Another inscription, on the walls of this " palace of alabaster and 
cedar," afibrds a rich example of that irony which history is ever 
casting over the utterances of men about the future : " This palace 
will grow old and fall in ruins in the lapse of time. Let my suc- 
cessor raise iip its ruins ; let hi*n restore the lines which contain 
the writing of my name. Let him renovate the pointings, and 
clean the bas-reliefs, and replace them on the walls. Then will 
Asshur and Ishtar hear his prayer. But whoever should deface 
the writing of my name, may Asshur, the great god, the father of 
the gods, treat him as a rebel ; may he take away his sceptre and 
his throne, may he break his sword I " Two generations only passed 
away before the palace and N^leveh were buried under their own 
ruins. Twenty-five centuries later the bas-reliefs were "cleaned 
and replaced on the walls " of our Museum, and " the writing <i£ 
his name" and his annals were deciphered, \.o co"ofersfiL ^^T^fe'^feR5^^> 
who inherit the faith ftgainst which "he -varied, Vo. ova\*^^^'^ «2>\^^isNSk 
sacred recordB, and our abhorrence o£ cAi d.e«i^\.\sa^, 

8M. ANC. HI8T, ^^. 
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CHAPTEE XXVI. 

THE NEW ASSYKUN MOSARCHT (oim(uiued)- 



The Scripture narratiieof Beunacherib'a death concludes — "And 
EsAK-HADDONhiflBon reigned in hia Btead." ' This king, the fourth 
Bon of Sennacherib, eeems to hare been already eBtablished on the 
throne of Babylon, having just teconqaered it for his father. He 
probably used the forces of that kingdom, first to compel his traitor 
brothers to fly to Armenia, and next to resist the attempt of the 
elder to regain the crown. Adram-melech, leading into Assyria an 
army of mercenaries, levied probably in Armenia, was taken pri- 
soner and put to death. Esar-haddon is tho only Assyrian ting 
who ruled over Babylon during his whole reign (b.c. 680-667). 

This authority over united Alesopotamisi set him at liberty to 
recover the western provinces which had been lost during his 
father's latei years. In his first campaign he conquered Phftnicia, 
Syria, the Edomites, and ceriain Arabian tribes, and he seems to 
have led an army through a pcotion of the great desert of Arabia. 
To the north-west he carried his arms as far as Cilicia, and aoroBS 
the sea to Cyprus. 

As tho spoil of these expeditions (especially that taken irom 
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Phoenicia), he gives an interesting enumeration of the materials 
obtained for the decoration of his palaces — gold, silver, precious 
stones, amber, seal-skins, sandal-wood, and ebony, stufis dyed with 
purple and blue — the use of which in their palaces, also, is men- 
tioned by Sargon and Sennacherib. For his palace at Nineveh, 
which he describes as a splendid edifice, erected on the site of a 
former palace of his predecessors, ' similar materials were furnished 
as the tribute of twenty-two kings, chiefly of Syria, Cyprus, and 
Phoenicia, and in this list we read the name of " Minasi, king of 
Judah." 

Now, turning to the Scripture history, we find that Manasseh 
succeeded his father Hezekiah three years after the great deliver- 
ance from Sennacherib (b.c. 697). He was then twelve years old, 
and he had reigned seventeen years at the accession of Esar-haddon 
in B.C. 680. His minority doubtless encouraged the reactionary 
party in Judah to those idolatries, cruelties, and vices of all kinds, 
in which he himself soon too^ the lead ; and to these he appears to 
have added some rash defiance of Assyria. " Wherefore the Lord 
brought upon them the captains of the host of the king of Assyria, 
which took Manasseh among the thorns, and bound him with 
fetters, and carried him to Babylon** (2 Chron. xxxiii. 11). 

Not to Nineveh, as any fabricator would have said. For the 
truth of the history, and the genuineness of the record, are attested 
by the fact, that Esar-haddon was not merely the only Assyrian 
king who reigned at Babylon, but he frequently resided there. 
Bricks inscribed with his name still bear witness to the palace that 
he built at Babylon. These " undesigned coincidences " between 
Scripture and secular history are multiplied with every addition to 
our knowledge of the ancient records of the East. ^ 

The captivity of Manasseh seems naturally to belong Esar- 
haddon*s western campaign (b.c. 679 or 678) ; * and his restoration 
is as naturally connected with the king's renewal of the wars with 
Egypt. The policy of maintaining a barrier in Palestine against the 
rival kingdom is also to be traced in the measures of Esar-haddon for 
repeopling the territory of Samaria. The colonies from Hamath and 
Upper Babylonia, planted there by Sargon, had not prospered ; and 

s This edifice is the more interesting from its being on the traditional site of the 
true Nineveh, and under the mound of NelM-Tunus (i. e. " the prophet Jonah"), 
the exploration of which has been hindered hitherto by the fanatical opposition of 
the Arabs to any disturbance of the prophet's cbapel on Its summit 

s Tbls agrees, within two or three years, with the Jewish tradition which. ^\«Kft:&*CoL<& 
event in the 22nd year of Manasseh. The duraUon ot VSaft c«^WnVcs ^&\v^>^.TSiKo^avssw**^ 
but it does not jeem to have been long. The 30t\\ -ycai oH&«ikaaa^^*a XJoa ^a^*^ 
ofEsAT'haddoD (b.c. 668-7) ; and his reign lasted fA yew%, V> "ft.e. ^^ar-l. 
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wild beasts had so multiplied in their desolate lands as to attack 
the people themselves (1 Kings xvii. 25). A successful war against 
a renewed league of I^ower Babylonia and Susiana gave Esar- 
haddon the opportunity of strengthening the population with new 
settlers from those regions, " Susanchites " (from Susa), Elamites, 
and others (Ezra iv). This mixture of races, who engrafted on 
their heathen worship a superstitious service of Jehovah, formed 
that Samaritan people so hostile to and hated by the restored Jews. 

The religious establishment, which the Assyrian king gave " to 
teach them the manner of the god of the land," is curiously illus- 
trated by another incident of Esar-hiEiddon*s western campaigns. 
The Assyrians — as we see constantly in their annals, as well as in 
the speech of Kabshakeh — acknowledged the gods of other countries, 
and that the more in order to vaunt the power of Asshur over them 
all. It was in this spirit that, when Esar-haddon conquered the 
Ajabs, he took away their idols, inscribed on them the praises of 
Asshur, and then returned them to their owners. Such are the 
vagaries of polytheism. 

Like his predecessors, Esar-haddon was engaged in wars with 
the Arabs on the Euphrates, and the mountaineers of Armenia and 
Zagrus. Beyond the latter range, he seems to have penetrated 
further into Media than any of his predecessors. But he is most 
distinguished from them as being the first Assyrian king who 
invaded Egypt ; and he id the only one who bears the proud title, 
repeated on several of his monuments, " King of Egypt and 
Ethiopia" — "King of the kings of Egypt, and conqueror of 
Ethiopia." The campaign by which he won these titles, probably 
at the end of his reign, is not recorded in his own annals but in his 
son's, under whose reign the whole story will best be told. 

Esar-haddon rivalled his father and grandfather as a builder, 

having reared, as he tells us, three palaces and above thirty temples, 

or, as some read, fortresses. We have mentioned his palaces at 

Nineveh and Babylon ; the third was the south-west edifice on the 

mound of Calah (Nimrud), This palace, which was never finished, 

is remarkable for two things. The slabs which line its walls have 

been torn down from the palaces of former kings, chiefly from 

the central and south-east palaces of Tiglath-pileser on the same 

platform. Not, however, that Esar-haddon decorated his walls with 

his predecessor's sculptures; the art of Assyria was too real for this. 

The sculptured faces are turned inwards against the walls of sun- 

dried bricks, and their backs are smoothed preparatory to being 

carved with the king's own deeds. Of such sculptures as had been 

completed, many were found split to ii«tgme\i\a ot Q,%\RYaa^\Rk^AssvQr 

dujst b^ a iJerce oonflagration that Yioji deisXioie.^ >(^s^^ Xskjc^^xwij,. 
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Among these were some iphinxei, which boti witnesa to Esar- 
hoddoD's Egyptian oooqueBta. 

Near tiie eloea of Esar-haddon'i reign, the nuioa between AsByria 
and Babylonia appeaiB to hare been again severed by the appoint- 
ment of two of hia sonB to succeed him on the thrones of Nineveh 
and Babylon. Hia encoesisor in Aasyria ia only known to db from 
his mnnuments and annals ; but tliese furnish some of the moat 

valoable rMnlts of the recent Assyrian discoveries. 
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Thb resemblaoce of tike muae of AasHun-BAm-FJj^* tho son of Esar 
hoddon, to Sabdahafales is tlie more Btrikiag rram its oocurrenei 
Qeai the end of the moDBrchy. But, if the olassical Btoty botrowei 
the name from him, it must hare been as " the warlike Saida 
napalus," instead of the effemimtte prince who perished witi 
Nineveh, For his aimalB and raonomentB teveal him as one of th 
gientest conquetors aud most magnificent monaicha of the whol 
Assyrian empire, and be eurpassed all his predecessora in the tm 
glory of a syBtematic care for the literature of hia country. 
At this king's palace at Nineveh (Kot/tmjUi') Mr. Layard made th 
> Tbia ntuce. wtiLcli itgniflea "Auhur tmie i Kin,' comes oeaei to Sardmi 
jaiai OuB ei J before 11 In the whole liiL Still Uie QreeK form at^ bevs bet 
liorptwed Siora oiheni af the nuny namta d1 -nUcb Anhw ft the flnl element, u 

n«nieso/-lifafonD,i'onJoBoj)ulu«; bul IU» \« » ttcnfiwo^ vssmES Vallww 
•em^kuce of a kuovn Dame, 
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following discovery : — " The doorway guarded by the fish-gods led 
into two small chambers opening into each other, and once panelled 
with bas-reliefs, the greater part of which have been destroyed. . . . 
To the height of a foot or more from the floor they were entirely 
filled with them (i.e. hooks of burnt clay), some entire, but the 
greater part broken into fragments. They were of different sizes ; 
the largest tablets were fiat, and measui^ about 9 inches by 6^ 
inches ; the smaller were slightly convex, and some were not more 
than an inch long, with but one or two lines of writing. The 
cuneiform characters on most of them were singularly sharp and 
well-defined, but so minute in some instances as to be almost 
illegible without a magnifying glass. They had been impressed 
by an instnmient on the moist clay, which had been afterwards 
baked." 

We may venture to call this iiot only a Royal but a Public 
Library; for one of the most important books found in it bears 
the following inscription : — " Palace of Asshur-bani-pal, king of the 
world, king of Assyria, to whom the god Nebo and the goddess 
Tasmit (the god and goddess of knowledge) have given the ears to 
hear and opened the eyes to see what is the true foundation of 
government. They revealed to the kings, my predecessors, this 
cuneiform writing, the manifestation of the god Nebo, the god of 
supreme intelligence : I wrote it upon tablets, I signed and arranged 
them, and I placed them in my palace for the instruction of my sub- 
jects** 

Hence we learn that this library was no mere "Chamber of 
Records," for preserving the annals of the kingdom. It was a col- 
lection of all the learning of Assyria, sacred, secular, and scientific ; 
and the key to the difficulties, which even the Assyrians found in 
their own language and writing, was provided in an elaborate 
series of granmiatical works. As the king implies in the words, 
. " I signed and arranged them," the several tablets were marked, 
paged, and placed in cases. But the confusion caused by the 
destroyers of the palace has unhappily been increased in their trans* 
port to our Museum ; and the utmost ingenuity has been required 
to put together the himdred fragments of the Annals of Asshur- 
bani-pal. Fortunately those fragments belong to four different 
copies, besides pieces of others, which not only aid the arrange- 
ment but supply interesting variations. 

The annals, thus partially restored, are among the most precious 
of the cuneiform discoveries. They contain a full account of the 
Egyptian wars of Asshur-bani-pal, and throw a fLacA 'cJL ^^-^ 
light on the state of Egypt at the t\mft ol >uV<a'SX:tvAss>^vwv$^^ 
as well as on some passages of Bcxiptiae, 'tVi^efe «5i.\i»Sa^ ^^sJvsvaRft 
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iho first seven years, which some suppose to bo the whole, of the 
reign of Asshur-bani-pal (b.o. 667-660.) * 

The king's first campaign was made in Egypt, to avenge the 
breach of a treaty, by which Tirhakah, having been conquered by 
Esar-haddon, engaged to confine himself to " his own country." ■ 
That " king of Ethiopia," of Sennacherib's time, now appears as 
** king of Egypt and Ethiopia," and accordingly his accession at 
Memphis is said to be fixed by an ** Apis-stela," at B.C. 693. Esar- 
haddon "did not deprive him of his sovereignty," but expelled 
him from Lower, and, at all events, a part of Upper Egypt. He 
left the country under the kings of the several cities, to the number 
of twenty or more,* and beside them he placed Assyrian officers. 
The mention of these petty kingdoms goes far to dispel the 
Egyptian darkness which has hitherto preceded the accession of 
Psammetichus, whose father Necho is found as king of Memphis 
as well as Ssiis, and at the head of the confederacy. Thus the link 
is supplied between the foundation of the Saite dynasty by Boo- 
choris and its revival by Psammetichus.* 

This gain is great ; but, beyond it, we have a full account of the 
relations of the Egyptian princes to Assyria and Ethiopia, and even 
of the motives which made them submit alternately to either 
empire. The death of Esar-haddon would naturally be the signal 
for Tirhakah's return, and the petty kings sided with him. En- 
throned again at Memphis, he treated the officers and adherents 
of Assyria with a severity which summoned Asshur-bani-pal to call 
out his whole force to take vengeance for the insult. 

Tirhakah, marching out of Memphis to meet him, was defeated 
at a place called Karbanit^ and fled in his ships to Thebes, " the 
city of his empire." Thence he resumed his flight into Ethiopia 
on the approach of Asshur-bani-pal, who, after a difficult march 
of forty days, took Thebes with a great slaughter. Returning to 
Lower Egypt, he defeated the confederate kings, and then restored 
them to their thrones, but placed Egypt " under a new govern- 
ment.'* Having strengthened the garrisons and fortifications of 
the cities, he returned to Nineveh, laden with " a great booty and 
splendid spoils." 

His departure left the vassal kings in a position which he very 

2 The general opinion is that Asshur-bani-pal reigned to b.c. 647 ; but one of the 
highest authorities (M. Oppert) assigns the 13 years Aroxn B.C. 660 to b.c. 647 to a 
brother of Asshur-bani-pal, named Tiglapi-pileser, 

s That is, either Ethiopia alone, or Ethiopia and Upper Egypt ; for the latter is 
now usually under the Ethiopians, with their capital at Thebes. 

* Twentjr are mentioned, by their full names and those of their cities, as sub- 
mltting to A8iihur-h&ni-pa\ ; bat ther^ may oi co\a«A\vKv«)Q&eciQ\Xi<ex%. 
' Coajpare Chapter XIL 
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frankly explains, while charging them with spontaneous rebellion. 
" They said among themselves, Tirhakah will never renounce his 
designs on Egypt; it is him we have to fear." So they sent 
ambassadors to make a treaty of peace and friendship with the king 
of Ethiopia, promising not to desert him any more. They also 
tried to corrupt the Assyrian army ; but the officers discovered their 
plots, intercepted their messengers, and bound the kings in fetters. 
Asshur-bani-pal came back in person to exact vengeance. Mem- 
phis, Sais, Mendes, Tanis, and the other rebel cities, were taken and 
their people massacred : *' I left not one," boasts the conqueror. 
The captive kings appear to have been carried to Nineveh. 

After a short time Necho was sent back to his throne at Sa'is, to 
hold Lower Egypt, as an Assyrian vassal, against Tirhakah. Here 
there is, unfortunately, a gap in the annals ; but we have other 
evidence that Tirhakah once more took Memphis (probably putting 
Necho to death), and there we find him recognised as king, in the 
last year of a reign which is reckoned as of twenty-six years (about 
B.C. 693 to 6(57 or 666). 

He was succeeded in Ethiopia by his son (or step-son), who is 
called on the monuments at Napata^ Rout- Amen or Mot-men^ whose 
name becomes Urda-Tnaruf in Assyrian. This king would not con- 
sent to renounce his inheritance in Egypt, where the petty princes 
seem to have seized the opportunity of Tirhakah's death to declare 
against Ethiopia. After recovering the Thebaid (if he did not 
possess it already) he invaded Lower Egypt. 

The Assyrian annals are resumed with an allusion to the death 
of Tirhakah and to this invasion. Urdamane was totally defeated 
by Asshur-bani-pal, and " escaped alone to Thebes, the city of his 
royalty." ' As before, the Assyrians occupied forty days in the 
pursuit ^^ through difficult roads ; " and, like Tirhakah, Urdamane 
fled at their approach to Ethiopia. 

Thebes was now taken for the second time, and suffered far more 
terribly than before. " They took possession of the whole city, 
and tacked it to its foundations . . . they treated it as a captured 
dty. They carried into captivity men, male and female, great and 
small ;" besides a spoil " not to be computed by the accountants " 
which " they brought safe to Nineveh, and they kissed my feet." 

This record reveals, for the first time, the full meaning of two 
striking passages of Hebrew prophecy. At the time of Sargon's 
war against Ashdod, Isaiah had given the Egyptian party at 
Jerusalem a sign and warning that "they should be afraid q€ 

« The reader should remember that IKap&ta "waa \i» c«^\\aJi ^ ^^ ^>Jt^Ks^^aai. 
Idngdom, See Cbapter XL . ,^ 

' Otserre tbU aiga ot the possession ot Upper 'EcTP^'^ ^iXjfe\asv%^\ v.nxxnss^'w- 
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iBthiopia their expectation, and of Egypt their glory.** As the 
prophet " walked naked and barefoot for three years, so," he says, 
^ shall the king of Assyria lead away the Egyptians prisoners, and 
the Ethiopians captives, young and old, to the shame of Egypt.*' 
(Isaiah xx). 

More striking still is the language, not of prophecy only but 
of history, in which Nahiun denounces on " Nineveh, the city of 
bloods," the very fate she had inflicted upon Thebes : " Art thou 
better than populous No, that was situate among the rivers ** (on 
both sides of the Nile), ** that had the waters round about her, 
whose rampart was the sea, and her wall was from the sea? 
Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, and it was infinite ; Pui 
and Lvbim were thy helpers.'* (That is, the Arabians and Libyans 
on the two borders of Egypt joined the Assyrians against Thebes.) 
** Yet was she carried away, she went into captivity : her young 
children also were dashed in pieces at the top of all the streets : 
and they oast lots for her honourable men, and all her great men 
were bound in chains." * 

After this great success the Assyrians appear to have left Egypt 
to her native kings, under a vassalage which the rapid decline 
of Assyria soon rendered only nominal. Then began the new era ot 
Egyptian prosperity under the great Sai'te kings.* 

The storm, which was destined soon to bring upon Nineveh the 
fate prophesied by Nahum, was already gathering in Media; 
where, as well as in Armenia, we find the old wars ' still continued, 
and new victories of course claimed. In other quarters Asshur- 
bani-pal well maintains the character of a great conqueror. In 
Cilicia the people showed (but with very doubtful accuracy) the 
tomb and statue of ^^ the warlike Sardanapalus, who built Tarsus 
and Anchialus in one day." ^® If a passage in his annals is rightly 
read, he was the first (and only) Assyrian king who crossed the 
Taurus, and had some relations with the great Lydian monarchy : 
'* Gyges, king of Lydia, a country on the sea coast, a remote place, 

B Nahum iii. 8-10. This passage is distinctly historical^ and not only prophetic 
There can be no doubt that JVo is here the contraction of Jio-Amen^ the name of 
Thebes as sacred to Amun. It is evidently impossible to refer either passage 
primarily to the Invasion of Egypt by Nebuchadnezzar, who was not a king of 
Assyria, and who lived after the fall of Nineveh, which is here prophesied by Nahum. 
Nor is there any other Assyrian invasion of Egypt to which tiie prophecies can 
allude. » See Chapter XIL 

10 The conquest of Cilicia and foundation of Tarsus are also ascribed to Senna* 

-cberib; bat we cannot here discuss the relations of Cilicia to Assyria, any more than 

tbe very InterestiDg question, whetliet the cwneVfoTm. mscrlylions were understood 

/o the later Oreek and Roman periods. YTe Vm.o'w t\idX \}Iq& ^t«KXec%\;cx^Xfi^.NMd 

after, the time of Aiexander 
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of which the kings my ancestors had never even heard the name, 
learned in a dream the fame of my empire, and the same day sent 
officers to my presence to perform homage on his behalf." 

His campaigns in Babylonia and Susiana — the intricate events • 
of which we cannot stay to explain— attract our special notice by . 
the scenes on the bas-reliefs which he added to Sennacherib's palace 
at Nineveh." On one slab we see the capture of a city at the 
confluence of two rivers, probably Susa, which the annals record to 
have been taken, with the express mention of its position on the 
Sulai (EulsBus)." On another, deeds of cruelty are as vividly 
depicted as they are plainly described in the annals : — " Temin- : 
.Upm^an (the king of Susiana) was taken prisoner, decapitated, and 
^s head exposed over one of the gates of Nineveh. A son of 
Temin-Umman was executed with his father :" and the sculptures 
show a prisoner brought to execution with the head of another 
hung about his neck. "Several grandees of Merodach-baladan 
suffered mutilation ; a Ghaldsean prince, and another chief, had 
their tongues torn out by the roots ; two of Temin-Umman*s prin-. 
^ipal officers were chained and flayed :'* and there are both opera- 
,tions before our eyes, in the alabaster which has perpetuated them 
for twenty-five centuries. On the other slabs we see the scourgers 
in attendance upon the king, carrying their whips in their girdles, 
and the executioner striking a bound prisoner with his fist before 
he puts him to death. WeU migh<- the prophet call Nineveh " the 
city of bloods." 

The like pictures of war, and of what his annals boast as justice, 
were repeated, side by side with a great variety of hunting scenes, 
on the walls of another palace, which Asshur-bani-pal built at 
Nineveh (Koyunjik\ within a few hundred yards of his grand- 
father's. This palace is remarkable for the beauty of its elaborate 
ornaments and for the new style of its sculptures. The scenes 
both of battle and of hunting excel all previous bas-reliefs in the 
variety, grace, and freedom of the figures. But in simple dignity 
they fall as far short of those of Asshur-nasir-pal, as the spirit of 
the sport — ^in which the lions are let out of cages — is below that 
monarch's famous lion hunt.^^ Among them is the only strictly 
domestic scene yet known in Assyrian art— and one only too sig- 

11 These scalpttires are among the most interesting in the " Koym^ik Gallery " 
of the British Musenm. The scenes are depicted with wonderful reality and fulness. 

IS Gomp. Daniel riii 1 : " £ was at Shuikan^ in the province of Elam, by the river 
of xriair 

" See Chap. XXI. The tablet referred \a \b v^^"^ ^"^ ««^ ^"^ '^'^ lSxtKn»^ >»^ 
lection. The sculptures of ABsbur-boni-pai m«> «iba»X«QL, Iw VSafe ^'swja!*.^'^^ ^^ 
basement of the British Museum O^'{0> 
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nificant — a tanqnet at which the king reclines on hia couch, with 
the qaeeu liUiag at hit feet. (Vignette to Chap. XKVUI.) 

This Bole picture of toyal luxnr; among the Asayrian momimenta, 
M well as the lazier and more ostentations mode of himting, have 
a tioge of the Greek Sardanapalus, and prepare xi» tot the catA- 
strophe irhich is now at hand. Meanwhile these scenes of power 
■od magnificence, added to the conquests recorded in the king's 
annals, prove how well, and at how late a period of iu history, the 
empire realised the Ggnre onder which Ezekiel afterwards described 
it : " Behold, the Assyrian was a cedar in lebanon, fair of branches, 
and with a shadowing shroud, and of a hlgb statore; and his top 
was among the thick boughs. The tmt^f " noarithed klm .... 
Therefore bis height was exalted above all the trees of the field, 
and his bonghs were multiplied, and his branches became long 
because of the multitude of waters, when he shot forth. All the 
fowls of heaven made theit nests in bis boughs, and dnder his 
blanches did all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, 
and under hit ihadoa dweti aU great rtatian*. Thus was ho tail in 
his greatness, in the length of his branches : for bis root was by 
great waters. The cedars in the garden of God could not hida 
him : the flr trees were not like his boughs, and the chesnut trees 
were not like his branches; nor any tree in the garden of God 
was like unto him in his beauty. I have made him fair by the mul- 
titude of his branches : so that all the trees of Eden, that were in 
the garden of God, envied him " (Erek. xxii. 3-9.) We shall now 
see how well the prophet's remaining words describe the fate of 
this splendid plant. 

dontlw 
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CHAPTEE XXTin. 

THE FALL OF THE ASSYRIAN MOfiARCHT. 



a. 660 OS 647 t< 



c. 625 Ol 



The length of Asshur-bani-pal'a reign is, as we have iaid, a, dis- 
pnted point ; and all the ingenuity of chronologeis has not jet flied 
the exact epoch of the fall of Nineveh.' But the later date araigaed 
to its fall is only 54 years, and the eailiei only 35, after the close of 
this splendid king's annals at b,c. 660. Bo rapid a declension is not 
surprising in the East ; and it is paralleled in the other Mesopo- 
tamiaQ hiagdom. The Babylonian Empire ran its whole course in 
SS years,' and its descent from its climax under Nebuchadnezzar 
was completed in 24.' Instability was a constitutional element of 
these great Oriental despotisms.* 

But the vivid picture of the fall of Babylon, which is preserved 
by the historians of Cyrus, and especially in the book of Daniel, ia 
totally wanting for Nineveh; and the catastrophe itself seems to 
have destroyed the monnmuental records of the events that lad 

L 3efl the «id or this chiptfT. 

■ Reckoniiig nmii tin epcch of Nibopoliau'B ucoslDn In l)» Canon, u:. CIS, to 
tlM (aklng ol Billion ty Cym, b.c, S3e. ■ u;, M\-i>'!>~ 

• The rrnlun empire owed lUdorulon of i»artY»tliwH».c.w.»-«»J\in^ 
ftr more paf/ct orgai/IslJoi), lo mv nothing ot Ita TOee cS Vbe i*''i^V~^, J^ 
U ^IL^p>ed .1 «na before Alex.n4eti ^^ mlsh'. ^-^ l'"'^*^ *™^ ^ 
youBgir (^im all tnipruved) ttmny equaUj ■wigoiooi "•a'^'*- 
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to it. Of the king who is supposed to have succeeded Asshur- 
bani-pal, we have only a few inscribed bricks, and an effigy with 
a genealogical inscription. These fragments identify him as the 
builder of the South-eastern palace on the Nimrud mound, over the 
ruins of a former edifice.* His name is doubtfully read as Asshur- 
emit-ilin or Asshur-idililan ; and the remains of his palace bear 
witness to the decline and probably the sudden cessation of the 
monarchy, by its inferior style, its small and misshapen chambers, 
its unfinished state, and its unsculptured walls. Nor is the cata- 
strophe itself without a witness in the heaps of charcoal and other 
signs of devouring fire found among the ruins of all the royal 
palaces, fLlike at Nimrud, Koyunjik, and Khorsahad. 

Some incidents of the fate of Nineveh are preserved for us by 
Herodotus, and in a fragment or two of less known authors ; and 
the causes of the fall of Assyria may be gathered from the very 
nature of her empire. The conquered tribes and kingdoms, includ- 
ing all the discordant tongues and races of Western Asia, were for 
the most part left to be governed by their own rulers, £ks vassals 
of the Assyrian king. He only required the acknowledgement of 
subjection, and the payment of tribute. When these were with- 
held, the rebellion was punished with ferocious cruelty ; and the 
people, who were thus subject to worse treatment than foreign 
enemies, could feel no attachment to their master. Every Assyrian 
king boasts of the fear inspired by his majesty : not one thanks 
Asshur for the willing loyalty of his subjects. 

While all the provinces were thus — to use Sargon*s words — " ever 
prone to revolt," there were some which maintained a certain in- 
dependence on the very borders of the seat of empire. The rival 
kingdom of Babylon was a perpetual thorn in the side of her 
neighbour ; and on the rare occasions when she was really subdued, 
the Chaldseans and Elamites were ever ready to renew the contest 
in their marshes. Almost every Assyrian king had to fight again 
and again with the Ajramseans on the middle Euphrates, and with 
the mountaineers of Armenia and Zagrus. And, beyond the latter - 
range, the victories claimed over the Medes may often but attest 
their increasing pressure on the eastern frontier. 

The great nation, which was destined to hand over the empire 

of Asia from the Semitic to the Aryan race, seems to have been 

reinforced by new immigrants from the East, just at the time when 

the luxury and weakness of Asshur-bani-pars successor suspended 

those military expeditions, by which alone the empire was held 

' Observe the proof that Calah was & TO^a\ im^cftRfe \o ^Jofc ^crj coa. ^\ 'Qofc 
monATcby. 
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together. " Though their internal state was still flourishing," — 
Herodotus tells us — " the Assyrians of Nineveh stood alone, being 
deserted by their allies," when Phraortes the Mede attacked them, 
but perished with the greater part of his army." His son Cyaxares, 
retiring behind the range of Zagrus, organized the Median tribes 
into a well trained army, and made great conquests in the highlands 
to the north-west. He then returned to attack Nineveh and avenge 
his father. He had gained a battle and laid siege to the city, when 
a horde of Scythians (the nomads of Central Asia) attacked and 
defeated him, and stripped the Modes of the dominion they had 
gained in Asia. 

" The Scythians held the dominion of Western Asia for 28 years, 
till they were expelled by Cyaxares ; when the Medes recovered 
their former power and took Nineveh." In this final attack, as we 
le€tm from other writers, they were aided by the Babylonians, as 
well as by a new revolt of the Chaldseans and Susianians. For 
these must be the host of barbarians, that is, mixed tribes, who 
came up (we are told) against Assyria from the sea. On hearing of 
their approach, the king, Saracus, sent against them his general 
Nabopolassar, who at once turned traitor to his falling master. 
Having made a league with the Medes, and betrothed his son 
Nebuchadnezzar to their king's daughter, he led the Babylonians 
against Nineveh. When Saracus was informed of all this, he burnt 
himself with his palace, like Sardanapalus in the story of the first 
fall of Nineveh. Whether true in fact or not, this fate has a pre- 
cedent in Jewish history : — " And it came to pass, when Zimri saw 
that the city (of Tirzah) was taken, that he went into the palace of 
tlie king's house, and burnt the king's house over him with fire, 
and died" (1 Kings xvi. 18). 

Such are the fragments of the story of the fall of Assyria and 
Nineveh ; and we know not how much of it is trustworthy. But 
history has a truth not quite bound up in bare facts ; and the real 
nature of an event may be clear, when its details are obscure. The 
fall of Nineveh is painted for us in the vivid imagery, and the 
plainer language, of Hebrew prophecy, which indeed is partly 
history. Ezekiel, writing after the event, tells us how "the 
multitude of waters," which denote the tributary states, not only 
withdrew their nourishment from that "cedar of Lebanon, the 
Assyrian," but swelled up to help in his destruction, when he 
" stood alone " to undergo the sentence — " I have delivered him into 
the hand of the mighty one of the heathen : in dealing ha "^^JiX 

6 FespectiDfir the rise of Media, and what la toYd ua ot \ict ^t\s VKa^, ^Rfc\*Stfs^ 
Chapter XXX 11. 
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deal with him. . . . And strangers, the terrible of the nations, have 
out him ofif and have left him : upon the mountains and in all the 
valleys his branches are fallen, and his boughs are broken by all 
the rivers of the land ; and all the people of the earth are gone 
down from his shadow and have left him." ' 

Nahtjm, in his warning of Nineveh by the fate she had herself 
inflicted upon Thebes,* gives a prophetic description, but in the 
true spirit of history, of the easy capture of the fortresses and the 
siege of the city itself : — " All thy strongholds shall be like fig-trees 
with the first ripe figs : if they be shaken, they shall even fall into 
the mouth of the eater. Behold, thy people in the midst of thee 
are women : the gates of thy land shall be set wide open unto thine 
enemies: the fire shall devour thy bars. There shall the fire 
devour thee ; the sword shall cut thee off" (Nahum iii.). 

The utter and final nature of the destruction is pointed by 
Zefhaniah in words rendered doubly emphatic by the recent 
discoveries beneath the mounds, among which nomad tribes have 
pitched their tents, and wild beasts and birds have made their haunts, 
for five-and-twenty centuries : — "He will stretch out his hand against 
the north, and destroy Assyria ; and will make Ninevexi a desolation, 
and dry like a wilderness. And flocks shall lie down in the midst 
of her, all the beasts of the nations : both the cormorant and the 
bittern shall lodge in the upper lintels of it ; their voice shall sing 
in the windows ; desolation shall be in the thresholds : for he shall 
uncover the cedar work, litis is the rejoicing city fhat dwelt cars' 
lessly^ that said in her heart, I am, and there is none beside me : how 
is she become a desolation, a place for beasts to lie down in ! Every 
one that passeth by her shall hiss, and wag his hand " (Zeph. ii. 
13-15). 

The precise epoch of the fail of Nineveh is an unsettled question ; 
but the choice seems to lie between the two dates of b.c. 625 and 
B.C. 606. The former, at which the Canon fixes the accession of 
Nabopolassar at Babylon, is adopted by some of the best recent 
authorities: but others, of equal weight, concur with the older 
writers in fixing the first attack of Cyaxares on Nineveh at B.C. 625, 
and the capture and destruction of the city at B.C. 606. Of course, 
we cannot expect to find the records of the city's fall amidst its 
ruins ; but much information concerning the latest Assyrian kings 
may lie hidden there, especially beneath the unexplored mound 
named after the prophet Jonah QNehhi-Yunus). 

7 Ezekiel xsxi. The qnotations given are only meant to direct attention to the 
prophecies, each of which should be read as a -^iho^ft. 
« See above, Chapter XXVII. 
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CHAPTER XXIS. 

THE BABYLONIAN OK CHALD^JlN EMPIRE. 



Tbb imperial pover of the Semitic raice, NilawSi x-SiRi ^<a »» ^™"''l*, 
ceutunes in Mwmpotamia, had its first aeo.^ »'^'^*'™'^'"^*-'**^?Le 
JfeVoD. Kings, more or leas powerfia,aBVe»s^^»'''^"'*'''«^ 
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from Nimrod to Belshazzar. At first, as we have seen, they were 
masters of Assyria ; and, during the space of about 1000 yesurs,^ in 
which the order of supremacy was reversed, Babylon was the most 
powerful of the kingdoms that bordered upon Assyria and were 
called her subjects. Sometimes the two crowns appear to have been 
united by matrimonial alliances, as under Sammuramit and her 
husband. Sometimes Babylon shook off the Assyrian yoke ; and 
the brief independence won by Nabonassar, and again by Merodach- 
baladan, gave a foretaste of the empire secured by Nabopolassar. 
With the accession of the last named king, on Jan. 27, B.C. 625, 
begins the history of Babylon as an Empire, 

We must here guard against the mistake, that Babylon succeeded 
to the empire of Assyria. After the fall of Nineveh, all that had 
been most properly Assyrian — the districts on the upper and middle 
Tigris — ^fell to the share of the Medes. What Babylon gained 'was 
the independence of her own country, enlarged by a imion with 
Susiana, and that part of the Assyrian empire which lay along and 
to the west of the Euphrates. This division marks the new part 
she had to play in Western Asia. Separated firom the regions of 
Zagrus and Annenia, on which the Assyrians had only kept their 
hold by incessant wars, she was at liberty to seek expansion towards 
the West. 

Thus Babylon was brought into conflict with Judsea and Egypt ; 
and the place she holds in history, as the predestined destroyer of 
Jerusalem, forms a striking contrast to the brief duration of her 
empire. Its whole course was run in 88 years (b.c. 625-538), and 
half- of that time (43 years) is filled by the reign of Nebuchadnezzar. 
In him centres the whole interest of the story, except the fall 
of Babylon ; and it has been well said that " but for Nebuchadnezzar, 
the Babylonians would have had no place in history." Of the seven 
kings of the dynasty, three (the 3rd, 4th, and 5th) are of the slightest 
possible importance, their united reigns only just reaching six years. 
The list is as follows : — 

Years. B.C. 

1. Nabopolassas 21 625-604 

2. Nebuchadnezzar 43 601-561 

3. Evil>MeboDACH 2 561-559 

4. NeriglissaB 3-4 659-556 

5. LabOROSOASCHOD (9 m.) 556-656 

6. Nabonadtus .. . 17 655-538 

7. Belshazzar, associated with his father towards the end of his reign. 

Berosus and the classical writers call the dynasty Chaldsean ; 
and, in the contemporary Jewifth laistoTy and prophecy, this imme 

' That is, speaking roagh\y , irom t\ifc \ft\iv \ft MJoa ^VJci «sd.\>wi , 'Wi. 
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is regularly applied to the kings, their country, and their armies ; 
and particularly to the sacred caste, who were at once the ministers 
of religion and the masters of all the learning of Babylonia. We 
have purposely avoided, in this work, the difficulties connected 
with this famous name. It will be enough to say that its antiquity 
in Lower Mesopotamia is attested by the annals of the Assyrian 
kings, as early as the 9th century b.c. The Chaldsean dynasty pro- 
bably belonged to the ancient race who had long been dominant in 
Babylonia, and claimed to represent the old native monarchy. 

Whatever may be the true date of the fall of Nineveh, that of the 
accession of Nabopolassar * ia fixed by Ptolemy's astronomical 
Canon to the 27th of January, b.o. 625. Except his alliance with 
the Modes against Assyria,' we know no details of his reign till just 
upon its dose. The " Standard Inscription " of Nebuchadnezzar, 
describing his great works for the restoration of Babylon, tells us 
that those works were begun by his father. From the account of 
its previous state we may conclude that the city, which Isaiah had 
described in the time of Sennacherib as " the glory of kingdoms, 
the beauty of the Chaldees* excellency " (Isa. xiii. 19, xiv. 14), had 
been neglected during the troubles of the later times of Assyria. 
. As the result of those troubles, also, Egypt again came forward 
to dispute with Babylon the empire of Western Asia as far as the 
Euphrates. We have seen how Neco, the enterprising son of the 
founder of the Sai'te dynasty, advanced to " the bordering flood," 
and seized Oarchenush, the key to the passage of the river (b.c. 
608).* Within three or four years after his trimnphant return to 
Egypt, the garrison of Carchemish was utterly routed by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who followed up this decisive blow by the capture of Jeru- 
salem (b.o. 605). 

Egypt was thus finally thrown back within her natural limits. 
" And the king of Egypt came not any more out of his land : for 
the king of Babylon had taken from the river of Egypt unto the 
river Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt." The 
true spirit of this last conflict between Egypt and Mesopotamia for 
the dominion of Western Asia is best seen in Jeremiah's grand 
prophecy, delivered when the Egyptian army was still at Carchemish, 
of " the sacrifice that the Lord God of hosts had in the north 
country by the river Euphrates," and of the devastating invasion 

« The Dame, NaJburpal'tusur, signifies " Nebo, protect, (thy or my) son." 

* His supposed aid to Cyaxares in the Lydian war will be noticed in the proper 
place, Chapter XXXII- 

* 2 Kings xxiil. 30, xxiv. 1 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. ^0, xx.x.nV. n. Ixi ^^«. \^iTvas« v«»»^:^ 
it is said that " Pbaraoh-Nechoh went up agaaxxBl \3afe \5Jca|^ ^1 A%«aTv». *»'' Na>c^esL^^ 
5«rcuv ai^ument for the later date of the fall oi ^\n«v^. , c> 
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which Nebuchadrezzar was to bring, at a later period upon Memphis 
{NopK)j Thebes QNo), and the land and king of Egypt ( Jerem. xlvi.). 

On the present occasion, NEBrcHADNEZzAB ' was recalled from the 
frontier of Egypt by the news of his father's death ; and he hastened 
back across the desert with a small escort, to receive the crown from 
the chief of the Ghaldsean priests, who had acted as regent in his 
absence* The Canon dates his accession from the 21st of January, 
B.C. 604. 

No despot, ancient or modem, fills so grand a place on the page 
of history ; and yet none has left so little information about himself. 
We have his inscriptions concerning his great buildings ; but his 
annals have not been disinterred from the ruins of Babylon, like 
those of the Assyrian kings from Nineveh. For the true lessons 
of his history, their place is more than supplied by the sacred 
writings. No long and boastful details of countries overrun and 
subjected to tribute, of cities stormed and razed, and prisoners and 
spoil carried away to Babylon, would have had half the value of 
the brief record of the part he played as the instrument of Pro- 
vidence in the captivity of the Jews,* and of the dramatic pictures 
in the book of Daniel of his himiiliation before the God of the 
conquered people ; while all the poetry to which history has given 
birth is surpassed by the sublime prophecies of the fate reserved for 
proud Babylon and her mighty king. 

The Babylonian empire was created at one stroke by the victory 
of Carchemish. But, within the region west of the Euphrates, 
there remained two powers, almost contemptible in magnitude, but 
yet mighty, the one in its commercial wealth and colonial empire, 
the other in its exclusive spirit of religious patriotism. Tyre, now 
at the height of her prosperity, drew the rest of Phoenicia into 
resistance; and JuDiEA, which religious declension and political 
weakness had left helpless before the conqueror, assumed the courage 
of despair just as she had lost the strength of religious patriotism. 

The successive steps of that destruction, to which the crimes of 
her princes give the character of just retribution, are related in the 
Scripture history. It is enough here to point them out. First, in 
Nebuchadnezzar's advance after the victory of Carchemish, the 
resistance of Jehoiakim, whom Neco had set upon the throne, 
caused the first capture of Jerusalem and the First Captivity of 

5 The form Nebuchadrezzar, which we find in Jeremiah and Ezekiel. comes nearer 

to the Babylonian Nabuhkudurri-uzur, which signifies probably (for the middle 

element ia of somewhat doubtful meaning) " Nebo, protect my race." The usual 

form in the Greek and Latin writers \s Nabuchodonosor. Our chief information 

sboat bhn, besides what Scripture suppMcB, \s twTTAaXieA. "Vs^' \jQfc^wfvx.«w»N»\wi eeem 

fo have preserved some of the gtatementa ol t.\» Ci\ia\^weaii\»Nax.w\»Sk."fiw^\MK 
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Judah. In the train of booty and prisoners that slowly followed 
the new king to Babylon, were some of the vessels of the temple, 
and certain chosen youths, of the royal and princely families, in- 
cluding Daniel and his three companions (b.c. 605).' 

Three years later, Jehoiakim rebelled, in the vain hope of aid 
from Neco, who " came not any more out of his land " (b.c. 602). 
But, for some unknown reason, it was not till b.c. 598 that Nebu- 
chadnezzar marched against Judaea and Tyre, with the aid (accord- 
ing to one historian) of a large Median force. Jerusalem was 
taken for the second time. Jehoiakim was put to death, and " his 
dead body cast out in the day to the heat, and in the night to the 
frost" (B.C. 597) (Jerem. xxii. 18, 19 ; xxxvi. 30 . 

The example was lost upon his son Jehoiachin or Jeconiah ; who 
had scarcely been set upon the throne by Nebuchadnezzar, than he 
was drawn into rebellion by his mother and the princes of Judah. 
Jerusalem was again invested ; and Jehoiachin, going out to make 
his submission to Nebuchadnezzar, was deposed and taken captive, 
after a reign of 100 days. With him were carried away to Babylon 
all the princes and warriors — the whole strength of the nation — 
with all the treasures of the temple. " None remained, save the 
poorest sort of the people of the land;" and over them Nebuchnd- 
nezzar set up as king Zedekiah, the youngest son of Josiah, binding 
him to fidelity by a solemn oath. This, the Great Captivity of 
Judah, took place in the 8th year of Nebuchadnezzar (b.c. 597).' 

The conqueror's forbearance, in not utterly destroying the city 
after this third rebellion, is unexampled in the history of Eastern 
despots. The motive for desiring its continuance, referred to by 
the prophet Ezekiel — **^tliat by keeping of his covenant it might 
stand " — may be found in those wonderful revelations, recorded in 
the book of Daniel, which surround the great figure of Nebuchad- 
nezzar with a light reflected from a source above all earuiiiy 
splendour. 

It W£is as early as the second year of his reign (b.c. 603), soon 
after his return from his first conquests beyond the Euphrates, that 
the young king dreamed the dream in which he saw the colossa 
image of the empires of the world, with himself for its golden head, 

6 Observe that the date in Daniel i. 1, 2. is that of Nebuchadnezzar's advance upon 
Jerusalem, in the year before his accession, though he is very naturally styled king. 
Hence the three years of I Daniel's probation (ver. 5) expire in the second year of 
Nebuchadnezzar, b.c. 603 (Dan. i. 18, ii. 1, 13)." 

» 2 Kings xxiv. 13-16; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 10-13; Ezek. xvlL\^,V^. kn^sw^SiMSL 
captives were the prophet Kzekiel and the graiiAia.\3aeT oiliLQt^^Ralv. "^«t Ossx^-oi^ss^s ■» 
it is important to ofeserve that the dates oi Eie\de\ we T«^avv%ft^^'':o'wv S5c\e» «\rk^- 
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dashed to pieces by a heavenly power. Confessing as he did in 
that power the God of the youth who interpreted his dream, it is 
not wonderful that he should have spared the sacred city of that 
God. A similar feeling urged Titus to untiring efforts to save the 
temple ; and, in both cases, it was the obstinacy of the Jews that 
frustrated the forbearance of their heathen conquerors. They 
would not even take warning from the fate of the false prophets 
" whom the king of Babylon roasted in the fire " (Jerem. xxix. 22, 
23) ; though the heathen king could learn his second lesson from 
the deliverance of Shadrach, Meshech, and Abednego, &om the 
like fate.' 

A gleam of hope from Egypt, on the accession of the rash and 
arrogant Pharaoh-Hophra (Apries)" led Zedekiah to rebel against 
Nebuchadnezzar, *^ in sending his ambassadors to Egypt, that they 
might give him horses and much people " — cavalry and infantry, 
(Ezek. xvii. 1 5). Nebuchadnezzar took the field with all the forces 
of his empire, " all the kingdoms of the earth of his dominion " 
(Jerem. ^xxiv. 1). Like Sennacherib 110 years before, he first 
overran the country, and took ail the fortified cities, except Lachish 
and Azekah ; and then laid siege to Jerusalem on the lOth day of 
the 10th month in the 9th year of Zedekiah (the 10th of Thebet, 
about Dec. 20, B.C. 589).^* 

As Isaiah before, so now Jeremiah was prophesying within the 
beleaguered city ; but the simple fact that he was persecuted and 
imprisoned proved her ripe for the fate which he was conmiissioned 
to denounce. Still his message was tempered with the promise of 
future restoration ; not in words only but by deeds. His public 
purchase of a field at his native village of Anathoth was the 
occasion of his great prophecy of the return from the captivity. It 
is full time that the praise lavished on the like act of the Boman, 
who bought for its full value the ground on which Hannibal had 
pitched his camp before Rome, should be paid to the patriotism 
inspired by religion f Jerem. xxxii. foil.; comp. Liv. xxxvi. 11). 

The details of the siege, which lasted two years and a half, and 
of the capture of the city, on the 9th day of the 4th month of the 
11th year of Zedekiah and the 19th of Nebuchadnezzar,^^ belong to 

8 Daniel iii. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the golden image (of Neho, Bel, 
t>r Merodach), doubtless made from the spoils of conquest, was set up to comme- 
morate the victory of the king's patron deity over the God of Judah at the time of 
the Great Captivilj'; and that the rebuke was suited to the impious triumph. 

9 See Chapter X in. 

10 2 Kings XXV. 1 ; Jerem. xxxix. 1, Iii. 1. The exactness with which the dates 
are given through the whole story, both by the years of Nebuchadnezzar and of 
the Jewish kings, enables us to determine the chronology precisely, with the aid of the 

Canon, " The 9ih of Chammuz, about the 26th June, b.c. 586. 
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Scripture history. A temporary relief had been afforded, when 
Pharaoh-Hophra advanced and caused the Chaldseans to raise the 
siege ; but he retreated when Nebuchadnezzar turned to meet him. 
The vengeance due for this act, and for the shelter given to the 
Jews who fled to Egypt after the murder of Gedaliah, was postponed 
for the reduction of Ammon, Moab, and Edom, who now felt the 
cruelties which they hsul exulted at seeing Judah suffer.^^ 

The next great exploit of Nebuchadnezzar was the siege of Tyre, • 
which lasted 13 years. Some suppose that the siege was formed at 
the same time that he marched against Jehoiachin ; others, that it 
was begun about the same time as the final investment of Jeru- 
salem (b.o. 589).*' A remarkable prophecy of Ezekiel, delivered 
in B.O. 571, describes the extraordinary labour and the poor results 
of this siege, for which the Babylonian is promised the plunder 
of Egypt as a recompense: — " Son of man, Nebuchadrezzar king of 
Babylon caused his army to serve a great service against Tyrus : 
every head was made bald, and every shoulder was peeled : yet 
had he no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, for the service that he 
served against it. Therefore, thus saith the Lord God, Behold 
I will give the land of Egypt unto Nebuchadrezzar king of Babylon ; 
and he shall take her multitude, and take her spoil, and take her 
prey ; and it shall be the wages for his army. I have given him 
the land of Egypt for his labour (or, hire) wherewith he served 
against it, because they wrought for me, saith the Lord God" 
(Ezek. xxix. 18-20). 

It is very probable that Nebuchadnezzar took only the city of 
" Old Tyre " on the mainland ; but, being destitute of a naval force, 
failed in the attempt, which Alexander found so arduous, to drive 
a mole to the island city, in which were stored the treasures that 
should have rewarded his army. At all events, the whole coast of 
Phoenicia was subdued ; and the stories of his conquests as far as the 
Pillars of Hercules may be based on his claims of sovereignty over 
the colonies of the conquered cities. The result of these campaigns 
was the submission of all the countries of Western Asia, from the 
Euphrates to the frontier of Egypt, to the Babylonian yoke, with 
a completeness of conquest never attained by Assyria. 

Next came the turn of Egypt, whose fate had been predicted by 
Ezekiel, in language as striking as that of Nahum concerning the 
Assyrian conquest." Seventeen years before the prophecy just 
quoted, Ezekiel hsul confirmed Jeremiah's prediction of the conquest 

^ See the repeated allusions in Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and Psalm cxxxviL 7. 
^ The &ct that he was holding his court at Riblah, in Hamath, when Jerusalem 
fell, seems to point to operations in Phcenicia. Comp. Chap. XL. 
I* See Chapter XXVIL 
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of Egypt by Nebnchadnczzai ; '* prophe^ing ila niter deeotatioa 
" btjin Uigdol to Syene," and its restoration as the vassal of 
Babylon, " the basest of the kingdoms," never to " exalt itself an; 
moro above the nationa." And, just after the remnant of the Jews 
had fled to Egypt, Jeremiah had foretold her punishment, like 
that of Jerosaleni, by thn aword, by the famine, and by the pesti- 
jncf d the fate of Pharaob-Hophra by name 
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These propheciea fiimiBh na with the tmest history of the real 
conqoest of Egypt, which Bcrosns expreaaly claims for NebucUad^ 
nezzar, but which the Egyptians concealed under their story of the 
fall of Apriee." As the latest of these prophecies was delivered In 
B/). 571, and theEgyptian chronology places the accession of Amama 
about B.C. 569, we mnat place within these limits the conqneet 
of Egypt, which is the last known of the wars of Nebucbadnezsai. 
He-had now reigned 35 years, and 8 years remiuned for him to 
enjoy, as he thought, the wealth, state, and gtory, which bis BWOrd 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BABYLONIAN OH CHALDJIAN EMPIRE. 

B.C. 625 TO B.C. 538. 



Tub great works of Nebuchadnezzar at Babylon and in the wbole 
land bad gone ou during hia wars, which had also fumisbed tbe 
means for their eiecntion in tbe apoil of the conquered nationa, and 
the forced labour of the people deported in mosa to Chaldfca. 

A Bummarf of these great works is given by the historian of the 
ancient monarcbiee of the East: "He built the great wall of 
Babylon, which, according to the.lowest estimate, must hare con- 
tained 500,000,000 cubic feet of solid masonry, and must have 
required three or four times that number of bricks ' He constructed 
a new e^d magnificent palaoe in the neighbourbood of the ancient 

■ KM sach bricks u min. The Sibjlonlim biida an abnat a. taii<i in^an, «<i. 
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residence of the kings. He made the celebrated Hanging Garden 
for the gratification of his wife A myitis. He repaired and beau- 
tified the great temple of Belus at Babylon. He dug the huge 
reservoir near Sippara, said to have been 140 miles in circumference 
and 180 feet deep, furnishing it with flood-gates, through which its 
waters could be drawn off for purposes of irrigation. He con- 
structed a number of canals, among them the Nahr Malcha, or 
'^ Royal River," a broad and deep channel, which connects the 
Euphrates with the Tigris. He built quays and breakwaters along 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, and he at the same time founded 
•the city of Diridotis, or Teredon, in the vicinity of that sea. To 
these constructions may be added, on the authority of Nebuchad- 
nezzar's own inscriptions or of the existing remains, the J9tr»>f- 
Nimrud or great temple of Nebo at Borsippa ; a vast reservoir in 
Babylon itself, called the Yapur-SJiapu ; an extensive embankment 
along the course of the Tigris near Bagdad; and almost innu- 
merable temples, wallSj and other public buildings, at Gutha, Sip- 
para, Borsippa, Babylon, &o. The indefatigable monarch seems to 
have either rebuilt, or at least repaired, almost every city and 
temple throughout the entire country. There are said to be at 
least a hundred sites in the tract immediately about Babylon, 
which give evidence, by inscribed bricks bearing his legend, of the 
marvellous activity and energy of this king." * 

His inscriptions celebrate the power given him to execute these 
works by the gods whose servant and son he boasts himself. But 
these religious professions, which are common to all the ALSsyrian 
and Babylonian documents, did not exclude the proudest glorifica- 
tion of himself; and the abasement of his pride forms the last of the 
three great lessons which taught him to confess the power of 
the God before whom " Bel boweth down, Nebo stoopeth." For the 
true element of grandeur in his history consists in those dealings 
which brought the destroyer of the Jewish nation not only to learn — 
but to be the conscious instrument of teaching the world — to give 
glory where only it is due. 

First, Daniel's interpretation of the vision of the colossal image 
rebuked the ^king's dream of universal empire (Dan. ii.). Next, 
the escape of "the three Hebrew youths from the flames which slew 
their persecutors, drew from him a formal decree, confessing that 
^^ no other god can deliver after .this sort," and securing toleration 
for those who would not " serve nor worship any god except their 
own god " (Dan. iii.). Thus Bel was humbled ; but it needed a 

KawlinsoD, • Five Monarchies/ vol. Iii. pp. 496-S. 
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third lesflon to humble the king himself: and of that lesson we 
have W« own formal record in a public decree.' 

It was " when he was at rest in his house, and flourishing in his 
palace " — amidst the empire he had won and the capital ho had 
finished — that the self-glorifying thought shaped itself as before 
into a dream, and the dream was made a warning revelation. There 
is no need to explain the image — which we have already seen applied 
to Assyria— of the stately tree, which gave a home to all the birds 
of heaven, shelter to the beasts of the earth, and food to the in- 
habitants of the world; or of its fate as expounded by Daniel. 
One year of grace was granted to the king " to break oflf his sins by 
righteousness, and his iniquities by shewing mercy to the poor, if 
it might be a lengthening of his tranquillity." 

But the prosperity and magnificence around him were too capti- 
vating. " At the end of twelve months he walked in the palace 
of the kingdom of Babylon. The king spake and said, Is not this, 
great Babylon, that I have built for the house of the kingdom 
by the might of my power, and for the honour of my majesty ? 
While the word was in the king's mouth, there fell a voice from 
heaven, O king Nebuchadnezzar, to thee it is spoken ; the kingdom 
is departed from thee : and they shall drive thee from men, and thy 
dwelling shall be with the beasts of the field : they shall make 
thee to eat grass as oxen, and seven times shall pass over thee, 
until thou know that the Most High ruleth in the kingdom of men, 
and giveth it to whomsoever he will. The same hour was the thing 
fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzar : and he was driven from men, and 
did eat grass as oxen, and his body was wet with the dew of heaven, 
till his hairs grew like eagles' feathers, and his nails like birds' 
claws" (Daniel iv. 29-33). 

Madness is the frequent penalty of despotism, and it seized upon 
Nebuchadnezzar in the strange and degrading form called Lycan- 
thropy* The patient, fancying himself a beast, rejects clothing and 
ordinary food, and even (as in this case) the shelter of a roof; 
disuses articulate speech, and sometimes persists in going on 
all-fours. We may assume that Nebuchadnezzar was allowed 
the range of the private gardens of his palace, and that his con- 
dition was concealed &om his subjects. But he himself formally 

' Daniel Iv. It is not enough (though that would hA much) to say that this 
chapter is a trantXation of the king's own proclamation, made when there was 
no doubt about the interpretation of cuneiform writing : but it has really the force 
of an original. For we may be sure that, according to custom, like the trilingual 
Inscriptions of the Persian kings, and like the previous decree, it was published in 
versions Intelligible to " aU the peoples, nations, and languages," to whom it is 
addressed (ver. l). 

* From kvKdvBpumK, the weri^wo{f. 
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proclaimed it to them on his recovery, to teach the lesson he had 
learnt, " that the heavens do rule," and to " praise and extol and 
honour the King of heaven, all whose works are truth, and his 
ways judgment ; and those that walk in pride he is able to abase** 

It seems, from an inscription, that the government was carried on 
by the father of the king's son-in-law, who was probably the Mah' 
Mag, or chief of the order of Chaldseans. Though, of course, only 
regent, he assumed the title of " King," like " Darius the Median " 
under Cyrus. We may suspect some intrigue for seizing the crown, 
which was disconcerted by Nebuchadnezzar's return to reason, 
apparently as suddenly as he had lost it. For he says, " I was 
established in my Mugdom, and excellent majesty was added unto 
me " (Daniel iv. 36). 

How long this greater brightness of his closing days lasted, 
depends upon the meaning of the " seven times " appointed for his 
humiliation. They are commonly interpreted, as by the Jewish 
historian Josephus, seven years ; though some understand but seven 
months. The former supposition would leave but two or three 
years before this great king — to use the simple language of 
Berosus — fell ill and departed this life, after a reign of just 43 
years (b.c. 561). 

The real greatness of the Babylonian empire ended, as it had 
begun, with Nebuchadnezzar. A moderate degree of political fore- 
sight might have hazarded the prediction, which some ascribe to 
the dying king, of the destruction of Babylon by the Modes and 
Persians. For the Median empire, now at its climax, passed into 
the more vigorous hands of the Persian Cyrus two years after the 
death of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nor was there any adequate power within, to resist the well 
organized military strength of the Aryan tribes. The chief force 
of Babylon consisted in the fiery cavalry of Irak-Araby and Lower 
Chaldsca, well described by the prophet as " terrible and dreadful, 
swifter than leopards, and sharper than evening wolves " — a ** bitter 
and hostile nation, to* possess the dwelling-places that are not 
theirs " (Habakkuk i. 6-10) — an admirable instnunent of rapid con- 
quest, but not of lasting dominion. 

The end was hastened by court intrigues and dynastic revolutions. 
The son of Nebuchadnezzar, Evil-Merodach, had reigned but two 
years (b.c. 561-559), when he fell the victim 9f a conspiracy headed 
by his brother-in-law, Neriglissar. He had reigned lawlessly and 
profligately, says Berosus ; but one interesting fact is recorded of 
him in Scripture. He released Jehoiachin, the captive king of 
from his 37 years* imprisonment, and gave him a daily 
and a place at his own table above all the other kings 
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that were in captivity at Babylon (b.c. 5G0). (2 Kings xxv^. 27-30 ; 
Jerem. lii. 31, 32.) 

Nbbiglissab ^ was the son-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, and th6 son 
of the regent during that king's madness. His descent, and his here- 
ditary dignity of Rob-Mag (or Rahu-emga), the chief of the Chaldsean 
order, are known from inscriptions on the bricks of the " smaller 
palace " of Babylon, which he built on the western bank of the 
Euphrates. After a reign of 3 or 4 years (b.c. 559-556), he died 
quietly in his palace, according to the prevailing account, or, as 
others say, in a battle which he fought with Cyrus for the possession 
of Media. His son, Laborosoarchod, a mere boy, reigned nominally 
for 9 months (b.c. 556-555), when his near connections put him to 
death with tortures, on the plea that he gave signs of a vicious dis- 
position. His murderers, the chiefs of the Chaldaean order, con- 
ferred the crown on one of their own number. 

Nabonadils • (B.C. 655-538), may appear a strange name for the 
last king of Babylon, to our young readers who are familiar with 
the grand story of that night when Babylon was taken, and 
" Belshazzab, king of the Chaldaeans was slain " (Daniel v. 30). 
But this is now made clear by the inscribed cylinders found at 
Mugheir, in Lower ChaldsBa, where the protection of the gods is 
asked (or ^^ Nabu-nahid and his son Bil-shar-uzur." ^ The names 
are coupled in a way which implies the son's association in his 
father's throne ; and the mention of Belshazzar's 3rd year in the 
book of Daniel proves that the association was made at least as 
early as b. c. 540.* 

Its motive was probably one which we often find in the Oriental 
dynasties, the descent of Bclshazzar from the old royal line. In 
Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar is seven times called the father of Bclshaz- 
zar ; by the historian and prophet, by the king himself, and by the 
queen." This queen was, in all probability the queen-mother, 

s Properly Nergalsar-uzur, L c " Nergal, protect the king." The name also 
occurs in ** Xergal-^arezer, the Rab-Mag," who was one of the princes left by 
Nebuchadnezzar to finish the si^e of Jerusalem (Jerem. xxxix. 3, 13), and probably 
the grandfather of the usurper. The latter calls his father by a name which is 
doubtfully read as Bel-sum-iskar, or Bd-mu-ivgar, or BtUabarisrouk. 

« The name is XcUm-nahid (i. e. " Nebo, make prosperous "), of which Xabu-induk 
is supposed to be a dialectic variety. Besides the various classical forms beginning 
with Ndbo; Herodotus gives Labynetvs (Herod, i. 188), a form which he seems to 
use for different Babylonian kings whose name began with Nabu (comp. i. 14), 
XabU'Tidhid calls himself on his inscriptions " son of A'abu-bcUa'tiribt the Rab-Mag " 
(but the middle element is doubtful). 

7 Tbe name signifies " Bel, protect the king." 

s Dan. viii. 1. But it might have been earlier. 

9 Dan. V. 2, 11, 13, Id. 22. It is scarcely necessary to call to mind the use cf 
•♦ fJEtther ** for any lineal ancestor. 
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Nitooris, the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar by an Egyptian prinoess 
of the same name. Hence the authority with which she rebukes 
her unworthy son by the example left him by his illustrious grand* 
father. 

This Nitocris is celebrated by Herodotus for the great defences 
of Babylon against the Modes, which other writers ascribe to 
Nabonadius. His name is still read upon the bricks of the quays 
along the Euphrates within the city ; the neglect of which, by his 
rash son, let in the army of the Persians. He added upper storeys, 
and other embellishments and restorations, to the primeval temple* 
towers of Chaldsea.^® A curious testimony to the hopeless condi- 
tion of his kingdom is given by an inscription of his last year, at 
Galneh in Lower Chald^a, confessing his neglect of the worship ot 
the gods, to obtain whose protection he undertakes to restore the 
temple of Sin (the Moon-god). His alliance with Croesus, king ol 
Lydia, against the Persians, will be related in the history of Cyrus. 

In the 16th year of Nabonadius (b.o. 539), the Persian conqueror 
marched &om Ecbatana. Having wintered on the banks of the 
Gyndes, he crossed the Tigris, and overran all the country as far as 
^Babylon. The ChaldsBan army, which was posted in front of the 
city under the king in person, was routed in a single battle ; and 
Nabonadius threw himself into the fortress of Borsippa. The 
defence of Babylon was left to Belshazzar, aided by the counsels of 
the queen-mother. For some time, the city was so well guarded as 
to drive Cyrus almost to despair. As a last effort, he diverted the 
course of the Euphrates above the city, either into the reservoir of 
Nitocris, or by a canal returning to the river lower down. 

His opportunity came with the license of that festival, of which the 
vivid drama is so familiar to us in the book of Daniel (Dan. v.). That 
night's revelry in the palace was imitated throughout the city. The 
Persians, marching along the dried bed of the Euphrates, entered 
the neglected river-gates : had these been closed, they would have 
been caught, as Herodotus says, " in a trap." Then followed the 
tumultuous scene of hurry, confusion, fire, and massacre, which 
Jeremiah had foretold in one of those marvellous prophecies which 
only differ from minute history by their vivid poetic colouring 
(Jerem. li,). Caught in the midst of dance and revelry, "the 
mighty men of Babylon forebore to fight : they became as women." 
In vain did " one post nm to meet another, and one messenger to 
meet another, to shew the king of Babylon that his city was taken 
at one end, and that the passages were stopped." None were ready 
to repel the foe ; for " her princes were made drunk, her captains, 
her rulers, and her mighty men: they slept a perpetual sleep." 
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" The broad walls of Babylon were utterly broken, and her high 
gates were burnt with fire : " and ^* in that night was Belshazzar 
the king of the Ghaldseans slain." 

Nabonadius surrendered at Borsippa on the approach of Gyrus, 
who admitted him not only to mercy, but to his favour, and assigned 
him an abode in Garmania. Only the outer wall of Babylon was 
dismantled ; and the-hook of Daniel represents the government as 
carried on under the new masters by '■'' Darius the Median " who 
" took the kingdom, at the age of 62 " (Dan. v. 31), and whom he 
elsewhere speaks of as '* Darius, the son of Ahasuerus of the seed 
of the Modes, which was made king over the realm of the 
Ohaldseans." " These phrases seem to describe a viceroy, of the 
Median royal family, who exercised kingly authority at Babylon 
during the interval of two years before Gyrus came to reign there 
in person (b.c. 538-536). The captive Jews, who were subject to 
the direct rule of Darius at Babylon, naturally and properly spoke 
of him as king, and reckoned the years of Gyrus from the epoch of 
his personal reign at Babylon, where his first act was to issue the 
order for their restoration to their land (b.c. 536).** 

From this time Babylon became the second capital of the Persian 
Empire, and the ordinary royal residence in winter. Though it 
sufiered severely in consequence of its revolts under Darius and 
Xerxes, it retained its greatness to the time of Alexander, who 
destined it for his eastern seat of empire. The transfer of its 
population to Seleucia, on the Tigris, by the Greek kings of Syria, 
began that long decay which has fulfilled the most awfully sublime 
picture of desolation that was ever drawn even by an inspired pen, 
and has left " Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the 
Ghaldees' excellency, as when God overthrew Sodom and Gomor- 
rha : " — a type of the doom reserved for every scheme of universal 
empire (Isaiah xiii. ,* Jerem. 1., li.). 

Not to weaken by mere extracts the force of the prophecies, which 
we ask the reader to peruse, let us hear the testimony of travellers 
to their fulfilment. Besides the great mound of Bc^ilj and some 
undulating heaps, one of which bears the expressive name of 

11 Dan. ix. 1. Some of the older writers, misled by Xenophon's historical romance, 
the Cyropasdia, make Darius a reigning king of Media, the son of Astyages, and the 
ally of Cyrus, who quietly succeeds him in b.c. 536. But there is no doubt that 
Qyrus had dethroned Astyages 20 years before the capture of Babylon (see below, 
(Chapter XXXIV.) ; and Xenophou's son of Astyages, named Cyaxares, is either a 
prince who never came to the throne, or an Imaginary person, who is introduced 
into the romance as a foil to the virtues of Cyrus. 

^ 2 Chron. xxxvi. 22 ; Ezra i. 1 ; Dan. x. 21 : oomp. x. 1, where the 3rd year of 
Cyrus is specified. In Dan. vii. 28, there is a clear distinction Vetween " the reign of 
DariuB " (the Medc) and ** the reign of Cyrus the Persian." 
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Mujelib^, " the overturned '* — " Other shapeless heaps of rubbish 
cover for many an acre the face of the land. The lofty banks of 
ancient canals fret the country like natural ridges of hills. Some 
have long been choked with sand ; others still carry the waters of 
the river to distant villages and palm-groves. On all sides, frag- 
ments of glass, marble, pottery, and inscribed bricks are mingled 
with that peculiar nitrous and blanched soil, which, bred from the 
remains of ancient habitations, checks or destroys vegetation, and 
renders the site of Babylon a naked and hideous waste. Owls 
start from the scanty thickets, and the foul jackal skulks through 
the furrows." ^' 

" Various ranges of smaller mounds fill up the intervening space 
to the eastern angle of the walls. The pyramidal mass of El- 
Heimar, far distant in the same direction, and the still more 
extraordinary pile of the Birs-Nimrud in the south-west, across the 
Euphrates, rise from the sxurounding plain Uke two mighty tumuli, 
designed to mark the end of departed greatness. Midway between 
them, the river Euphrates, wending her silent course towards the 
sea, is lost amid the extensive date-groves which conceal from sight 
the little Arab town of Hillah. All else around is a blank waste, 
recalling the words of Jeremiah : " Her cities are a desolation, a dry 
land and a wilderness, a land wherein no man dwelleth, neither doth 
any son of man pass thereby.' " " 

To these descriptions we may add the poetic view of the same 
scene, pointing the truth to which it bears a constant witness : — 

" Slumber is there, but not of rest ; 
There her forlorn and weary nest 

The famish'd hawk has found : 
The wild dog howls at fall of night ; 
The serpent's rustling coils affright 

The traveller on his round. 

" What shapeless form, half lost on high,i^ 
Half seen against the evening sky. 

Seems like a ghost to glide, 
And watch, from Babel's crumbling heap, 
Where in her shadow, fast asleep, 

Lies fall'n imperial pride ? 

" With half-closed eye a lion there 
Is basking in his noontide lair, 

Or prowls in twilight gloom. 
'J he golden city's king he seems. 
Such as, in old prophetic dreams. 

Sprang from rough ocean's womb.'*' 



IS ijayard, ' Nineveh and Babylon/ p. 484. 
M Loftus, *Chaldaea and Susiana,' p. 20. 

" Tbe allusion is to a group of lions seen by Sir R. K. Porter on the summit of 
Birs-Simrttd ^* DaxAeY \\i. 4. 
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Still the renowned name of Babul has lingered abont that " plain 
in the land of Shinur ; " and the sui^ccasiTe capitals of the Syrian 
Greeks, the FarthianB, and the Mohuninedaus — Seleucia, Ctesi- 
pbon, and Bagdad — have all Ikksd spoken of as Babyioa," 

The fall of Babylon marks the epoch when the empire of the 
East was wrested from the Semitic race, till they recovered it, 
about 12 centuries later, bj the Mohammedan conquest. 



In order to set the history of Assyria and Babylon in the fall 
light of recent discovery, we have had to make such constant 
teibrenoe to the monumenta of Chaldiea, Babylonia, and Aaeyria, to 
the scenes portrayed on them, and to the inscriptiona and annala 
of the kings, as to render a separate account of the civilization and 
arts of these coiiutries unnecessary. An explanation of the Byetem 
of cuneiform writing would be out of place in this elementary 
work; it will be found in the 'Student's Manual of the Ancient 
History of the Boat.' 



Ste, for exuDple, I Peter v. 13. 





BOOK III. 

THE MEDO-PEESIAN EMPIRE, AND ITS 

SUBJECT COUNTRIES IN ASIA. 

CHAPTER XXXr. 



The eonqnest of Babylou by Cynia, at the head of the tmited 
forocB of the Med« (uid Pereiaus, completed the tmosfer of tha 
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empire of Western Asia from the Semitic to the Aryan race. The 
family of Japheth, " enlarged" by increase and conquest, had now- 
begim to make Ham his " servant," and to " dwell in the tents of 
Shem." The former races, settling in the two great fertile plains 
which were ready to. nourish the earliest civilization, hsul built up 
kingdoms on a vast scale of despotic power and rude magnificence ; 
and they had cultivated the arts and sciences which minister to the 
material wants of man : but their despotisms had grown effete, and 
their science was the handmaid of superstition. 

At this juncture, the third race — the hardy natives of the ruder 
climate and the freer air of highlands, trained to war by conflicts 
with the nomad Turanian tribes and animated by a religion based 
on pure and spiritual principles — took possession of the fruits of 
civilization prepared for it, and reorganized an empire destined in 
its turn to succumb before the more vigorous spirit of Western 
freedom. To trace that conflict to its source was the motive which 
impelled the "father of history" to compose his picture of the 
nations included in the Persian Empire ; and the undying interest, 
to all freemen, of the great issues which were fought out at Marathon 
and Salamis, is enhanced by the fact that the combatants on both 
sides were of kindred race. 

Whatever may have been the first cradle of that rcice, the branch 
with which we have now to do traced its earliest known origin to 
the region of Central Asia which lies on the further margin of the 
great table-land of Iran. The part of Asia with which we have 
been concerned, as the region of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
empires, is the low country enclosed on the north and east by the 
mountains of Armenia and Zagrus. Now we have to ascend the 
latter ; and we find ourselves on a vast table-land, supported on the 
north and south by the prolongations of those ranges, and on 
the east by the Suleiman mountains, which divide it from the valley 
of the Indus. This is the table-land of Iran, the ancient Ariauay^ 
a collective name for the abode of those various races of Aryan 
origin which we now call Iranian as distinguished from the 
kindred Indians. Beyond its northern boundary (the range called 
by the general name of the Indian Caucasus), the table-land of 
Turan ( Turkestan) was the region of the nomad races called Turanian, 

1 'Ilie correspondence of names is put thus generally for the sake of a first clear 
impression; but tboy are not coextensive. The ancient Ariana (at least usually) 
excluded Media and Persia, but included the eastern slopes of the mountains down 
to the Indus, and the specially Aryan regions of Bactriana, Sogdiana, and Margiaua, 
on the northern side of the Indian Caucasus. The Persian name of Iran is found on 
the coins of the Sassanidse, the new Persian dynasty who expelled the Farthiaa 
Arsacidze in a.d. 226. 
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Mongol, or Turkish, who formerly disputed the possession of all 
Asia with the Semites and Iranians. 

The table-land of Iran is a vast elevated region between 46° and 
68° of East longitude and 26° and 36** of North latitude,* rising 
nowhere so much as 3000 feet above the sea. The central part, 
lying on what geographers call ^* the rainless zone,*' forms the great 
salt desert of KhorassaUj which extends south-east, in the form of 
an oblique parallelogram, to the shores of the Indian Ocean. Here 
was the desert of Gedrosia (^Beloochhtan), in which the army of 
Alexander almost perished from thirst. 

The other margins of the region derive a more varied character 
from the mountains and their streams. Of Media and Persia, on 
the west, we shall have to speak more particularly. In the north 
and north-east, the rivers flowing from the Indian Caucasus and 
Paropamisus redeem from the desert regions of more or less fertility, 
forming the districts of Parthia, Aria, Draugiana, and Arachosia 
(Northern Khorassan, and Afghani itaii). But those streams, as well 
as those flowing from the eastern slopes of Zagrus, are lost in the 
central desert, forming an exception to the law — 

•* As to the sea returning rivers rulL" 

Not such, however, is the state of those districts on the northern 
slope of the table-land, which were among the earliest abodef of the 
Aryan race. In the angle between the Hindoo Koosh and the ranges 
which strike off to the north (the Bolor-Taghy &c.), the 'valley 
watered by the upper streams of the great rivers Oxus and Jaxartes 
{Jihun or Amu-daria, and Sihun or Syr-dafia) formed the surpas- 
singly beautiful and fertile regions of Bactria and Sogdiana {Bok- 
hara and Khohhan), To the west lay Margiana, the land watered 
by the river Margus (Moorghab), whiBre stands the city of Mertt^ 
famed in Oriental legends. 

These lands, north of the Indian Caucasus, are marked as the 
primitive abode of the Iranian race in their own traditions, preserved 
in their sacred Books, called the Zendnvesta. One of the oldest 
portions of those books enumerates the regions which were fitted 
for the successive abodes of the race by the blessings of Ahuramazda 
(the good deity), but blighted by Ahriman (the evil deity). At the 
head of these stands an unknown country, called Airyanem vaejoy 
the " source " or " native land of the Aryans ; " and the next is 
" Bactria with the lofty banner." 

The limits of this work barely permit us to allude to the tradi* 

* These limits are of coarse stated roughly, as the natural boundaries do not nin 
/□ straight lines. 
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tions which make these regions the cradle of the whole Indo« 
European race; of which the Yavanas,^ or "younger" branch, 
migrated westward to Europe ; while the Aryas, or elder branch, 
remained in Asia, and were divided into the Iranians, who spread 
to the west and south-west over Iran, and the Indians, who crossed 
the Hindoo Eoosh into the great valley of the Indus and its 
tributar'es (the Punjab and Sdnde), The latter separation is 
ascribed to religious disputes ; and the doctrines of the two peoples 
are found in their religious books, the Old Persian ZendavesUi and 
the Hindoo Vedas, Ancient history is only concerned incidentally 
with the Indians, when their country was invaded by Alexander 
the Greek. But the Iranians were the stock from which the Medes 
knd Persians sprang, and their states formed the eastern half of the 
Medo-Persian Empire. 

Whatever may be the truth about these early traditions, we 
pos.sess in ourselves and our kindred races a living witness to the 
mode of life, customs, and social institutions of the primitive Aryan 
race. That witness is furnished by the words common to all the 
languages of the Indo-European family. From the essential 
identity * in the leading terms relating to the life of the shepherd 
and the herdsman, and in the names of the chief domestic animals 
— the ox, sheep, goat, swine, horse, dog, goose — we infer that the 
primitive Aryans were a pastoral people, who possessed and tended 
these animals. On similar evidence we conclude that they harnessed 
horses and oxen to carriages, but that riding on horseback was un- 
known to them ; as, indeed, it was still rare among the Greeks and 
Trojans of the Homeric age. 

They had acquired the art of working in gold, silver, and bronze, 
but not yet in iron : their arms were furbished ; and they made 
ornaments of metal. Though a pastoral people, they were not 
nomad dwellers in tents (like the Turanians) ; but they had fixed 
abodes, and built themselves houses. They tilled the soil, but only 
by the rudest methods ; and it was in the course of their sub- 
sequent migrations that they learned, from races more advanced in 
agriculture, the use of the plough, the culture of various kinds of 
grain and vegetables, and the production of wine and oil. Still 
they raised com enough to form the staple of their diet, and to dis- 

s In this name some recognise the Javan of Gen. x., and the Greek loniavt , 
besides the common root of the words signifying young in the various Indo» 
European languages. 

* There are certain changes of letters which are found to occur by regular laws, 
when we compare different ornate Linguagoik Allowing for these changes, a certaiQ 
difference is a stronger proof of esst^tial identity than a superficial likeness would 
bo. (The teacher may illustrate this from ' Grimm's. Law.'] 
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tin^ish them, as they advanced westward and northward, from 
the aborigines who fed on acorns and berries. They also ate meat, 
and they seasoned it with salt. They had begim to venture on rivers 
and lakes in skiffs ; but masts and sails were as yet unknown. 

Still more important is the evidence borne by language to their 
social life, morals, and religion. Marriage was contracted with 
solemn ceremonies and by the sign of joining hands ; and polygamy 
was unknown. The wife was treated with the honour which has 
been transmitted to modem times by that Teutonic branch of the 
race which preserved its primitive simplicity longest. The happi- 
ness of possessing children, their mutual help and love, and the 
, reward reaped from their industry, shine forth in most expressive 
terms. A boy is the " giver of joy," the " increase of happiness," 
the " dispeller of vexation ; " a girl is " she that causes rejoicing.** 
The brother is " he who supports," and the sister is " the good, the 
friendly:" the son is the "protector," and "nourisher" of the 
family ; the daughter is the " keeper of the flocks," the " tender of 
the cows." 

The family constitution formed the basis of that wider union of 
the tribey the brotherhood ^ the clariy which has survived to the present 
day at the eastern and western extremities of the chain of Aryan 
nations, among the Persians and our own Celts. The authority of 
the patriarch or chief rested on a law of nature ; but was kept from 
arbitrary abuse by a council of elders, or heads of families. The 
chief of these patriarchs was the King, who was chosen for his 
wisdom and courage. His first function was to lead in war, for the 
early Aryans were a martial race. They used weapons, and some 
defensive armour — the sword and pike, the javelin and arrow, the 
bow and quiver, the helmet, shield, and breastplate. They fortified 
towns, though but rudely. The prisoner taken in battle was made 
a slave. The king was also the chief judge ; but there was an 
appeal to the judgment of God, in those very forms of ordeal by 
fire and water, which are familiar to us as the customs of the 
Teutonic races, and among the rest in our own early history. 

The primitive religion of the Aryans acknowledged one supreme 
God, " the living " — " the divine and eternal spirit that pervades 
the universe ; " " by whom the heaven and earth, space and the 
firmament, have been solidly founded ; who spread abroad the light 
in the atmosphere." He was worshipped with hymns and bloodless 
sacrifices. The process by which this primitive belief was corrupted 
into the doctrine of two opposite divine principles of good and evil, 
known by the famous names gf Ormazd and Ahriman — and the 
history of the religious reform ascribed to Zoboaster, — are beyond 
the Ihmta of this work. It is, indeed, still a matter of dispute, 
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vhether Zoroastec (if tbo name denote a real person) lived in 
Bftctria before the weatwaid migration of the Iranians, or many 
oenturies later in Media under DoriuB the son of Hystaspes. 

It is, however, probable that, in the great conflict with the 
Toraiiiona, which is the subject of ancient Arjan tradition, the 
purer form of religion, ocMaideieia, was corrupted bj that worehip 
of the powers of nature, and especiall; of Jire, which formed the 
element of the Medo-Fersian religion called Magiem, from the Magi, 
who were theprieatly oaste of Media. Further and grosser corrup- 
tiona were bonowed from the idolatry of the Semitic nations, when 
the Hedes and Persians occupied Mesopotamia. The earliest 
Persian kings were zealous Zoroastrians ; but in process of time 
Hagism prevailed throughout both oatioDa.* 

> A. fuller Kurniit ot tbe Hrlf Atjui and Zarewtriui rellghm, uHl oT tbe rels- 
Udob betneen Mudeinn aodUagism, will be foimd in the ■ Stndeni's ADcleDtUist«7 
of Uk Eut.' cbtip. zviU. 
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THE HEDO-PKRSIAK EMFIBE. 




CHAPTER XXXU. 



In the wsBtward migrations of the AryanB, two gteiit nations (or 
confederacies of tribes) advanced to the western borders of tike 
table-land of Iran, and occupied the countries called Media and 
Pbbkia. These countries ma; bo roughly described as formed by 
the mountain belt, so often mentioned under the name of Zagrna, 
Tith a portion of the table-land to the Raet. 

The mountaioa (as they are now called) of Xurdtstnn, Ijariilan, 
aadtimiUan, dividing the table-land from the valley of the Tigris 

* ~ ' ) a&d (be Penuux OuU, cisnuEi^ oE ^x ot seven 
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parallel ranges, which all converge at their northern extremity in 
the central knot of the highlands of Armenia. Here they join the 
chain now called ElburZy which skirts the south-western and 
southern margin of the Caspian, and in which the snowy peak of 
Demavend (the highest in Asia west of the Himalayas) overlooks 
the modem Persian capital of Teheran, 

A line drawn a little to the east of this peak, nearly along the 
meridian of 52^° of E. longitude, may serve to mark the rather 
indefinite limit, at which Media merged on the east into Parthia 
and the salt-desert of Khorassan, The two divisions of Media 
Atropatene on the north, and Media Magna (Great Media) on 
the south, corresponded nearly to the modem provinces of Azerhfjan 
and IraJc-Ajemi, On the north-east, the .strip of coast between 
Mount Elburz and the Caspian (the modem Ghilan and Mazanderan), 
nominally included in Media, was held by tribes (the Cadusii, &c.) 
which generally maintained their independence ; and the eastern 
port merged into Hyrcania. 

The boundary between Irak-Ajemi and Luristan answers to 
the division between Media and- Persia, as fixed by some of the 
ancient geographers ; but some place it much lower, at the northern 
Umit of Fartidan^^ a name which still preserves the name of Persia, 
or Perms as some called the country to distinguish it from the 
empire. This country, including Lariatan to the south, is a knot 
of noble and healthy highlands ; separated from the Persian Gulf 
by a narrow alluvial shore, which is almost uninhabitable from 
heat; and merging on the east into the desert, where Carmania 
(Kerman) always appears as a dependency of Persia. We may 
here observe that the modem kingdom of Persia corresponds vei'y 
nearly to the western and larger half of the Iranian plateau, includ- 
ing the ancient Media, Susiana, Persis and Carmania, with Parthia 
and Hyrcania to the north. The eastern part of the plateau (which 
was included in the empire of Persia) forms the countries of 
Afghanistan^ Seistan^ and Belooehistan, 

The varied surface and climate of Media and Persia fitted them 
for the abode of a hardy and warlike, but a civilized and wealthy 
people. The bare rocky regions, sterile downs, and sandy valleys 
of the highlands, scantily supplied with water, and lying but a 
little beyond the tropic, are exposed to great extremes of heat and 
cold, which are still more severe on the margin of the desert. But 
the two spring months of April and May form a delicious exception 
to the rigour of the climate and the sterility of the soil. " In the 
worst parts of the region there is a time, after the spring rains, 

' In these geogruphical names tbv termination tlan means " pl&o^" ox ^* ocsvasicr)? 
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when Nature puts on a holiday dress, and the country becomes gay 
and cheerful. The slopes at the base of the rocky ranges are 
tinged with an emerald green ; a richer vegetation springs up over 
the plains, which are covered with a fine herbage, or with a variety 
of crops. The orchards are a mass of blossoms ; the rose-gardens 
come into bloom ; the cultivated lands are covered with springing 
crops ; the desert itself wears a light livery of green. Every sense 
is gratified : the nightingale bursts into a full gush of song ; the air 
plays softly upon the cheek, and comes loaded with fragrance." * 

Some favoured spots, however, enjoy constant fertility and 
beauty. Such is the basin of the great salt lake Urtimiyeh, in 
Azerbijan (a sort of Median Dead Sea), and the valleys of its 
tributary streams, on. one of which stands the royal summer 
residence of Tabreez. Such, too, is the plain of the lower Araxes 
(Ara8)j on the northern border towards Armenia, where the 
Persians say that the grass is tall enough to hide an army in its 
camp. Such are the valleys of the few considerable rivers : the 
Kizil- Uzen ( Amardus) in Azerbijan ; the Zendervd, which waters 
the valley of the modern capital Isfahan (Aspadana),' and then 
redeems a part of the desert by a curious system of artificial irriga- 
tion ; and the southern Araxes (the Bendamir), with its tributary 
the Cyrus (iTwr), on which stood the old Persian capitals of Pasar- 
gadffi and Persepolis. Fruit and forest trees abound in the sheltered 
parts of Azerbijan, and on the slopes and valleys of Zagrus ; and 
the upland plains of this range in the south of Media Magna, near 
Bagi^an, furnished pasturage to thousands of horses, including the 
far-famed Nissean breed. Media gave 3000 horses as an annual 
tribute to the Persian kings. 

Before the Aryan migration from the East, these regions were 
inhabited by Turanian tribes, who still formed so large a part of 
the population in historic times, that the trilingual inscriptions 
of the Persian kings have one column in their dialect.* In fact, the 
Aryan tribes, who are known in history by the collective name of 
Medes (Ma(ia)y seem to have first acquired that name on their 
settlement in the country.* When that event took place, and 
whether the migration of the Persians was made at the same time, 
or later, are questions the discussion of which is unsuited to this 
work. It seems probable that there were successive waves of 
migration from the East, till, in the 7th century, B.O., the Aryan 

2 Rawlinson, • Five Monarchies/ vol. iii. pp. 1, 8, 46. 

' That is, " the place of horses," from its vicinity to the great horse-pastures. 

* This dialect is called the Medo-Scythic. 

* Jiad, of which Media is the Greek form, is said to be a Turanian word, signifying 
• tiw land " OT •* countiy." 
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tribes obtained the mastery oyer the Turanians, and began to 
threaten Assyria. The annals of Esar-haddon*s campaigns in 
Media mention the conquest of several independent tribes, the 
names of whose chieftains are unmistakably Aryan. 

There are, indeed, two traditional stories, in the books of Ctesias 
and Herodotus, which represent Media as an organized and aggres- 
sive kingdom long before this time; but sound criticism has 
now rejected both accounts. The system of Ctesias, — who makes 
a series of eight kings before Astyages, with Arbaces, the first de- 
stroyer of Nineveh, at their head (about b.o. 876) — is proved to be 
artificial. Herodotus gives only four kings inclusive of Astyages. 
But his story of the consolidation of the Median tribes and the 
foundation of the monarchy by Dejooes is a legend conceived 
in a Greek spirit ; and its date falls at the very time when the 
annals of Sargon begin to boast of conquests in Media." It is 
worth notice, however, as the legendary account of that organiza- 
tion of Media, the true history of which is unknown, as well as for 
the elements of truth which may be wrapt up in it. 

The Assyrians— says Herodotus — had held the empire of Upper 
Asia for the space of 520 years, when the Medes set the example of 
revolt from their authority. They took up arms for the recovery 
of their freedom, and fought a battle with the Assyrians, in which 
they behaved with such gallantry as to shake off the yoke of 
servitude, and to become a free people. For a time they enjoyed 
self-government in their scattered villages; but the lawlessness 
resulting from the absence of any central authority enabled Dejoces, 
the son of Phraortes, to bring them again under the kingly yoke. 
Having thus secured his election to the crown, he gathered the 
six Median tribes into one political body. He compelled them to 
neglect their several towns, and to build him a capital and palace. 
Here he lived secluded from his subjects* eyes, and surrounded by 
his body guard, but diligently transacting all public business, and 
informed by spies of all that passed in his dominions. 

The legend includes the whole growth of the despotic monarchy 
of Media, such as we find it described in Xenophon's picture of the 
court of Astyages in the * Cyropsedia.* In the six tribes, which 
Dejoces is said to have welded together, we recognize the four 
original Aryan classes of the priegis (whose place is filled by the 
Magi), the warriors, the agriculturists^ and the shepherds or " those 

* The name of Dtjoces seems to be the Turanian word dahak, - biting," which 
appears in various forms in the Aryan legends of conflicts with the Turanians, 
whose emblem is the destroying serpent As the title of a chief, it seems to have 
been adopted by the Aryan conquerors ; and it appears again in Attyagvt, that is 
Aj-dahak, " the biting snake." 
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living uriilt-r tt-cte.** Tbe ochier two wmj pobsps repfeaent the 

cou'i u*-r»-ti TurtiiiiAiLi. in thi two daMei of tiUen aod mountaineers. 

Ill th^ .i>.^*npcioQ of the capital, fiebatana (move properly, 
A;;(j6taii:i i. ii ith iu citailel iunooiuled bj aeren walLa;, with battle- 
tut'uu ri-inj; one aljore the other, plated and painted with the 
tnt-tAU ftii'l colouni of the aeTen beavenlr bodies — like the Chald«an 
t'-rii]!!*- t' I wens — we see the admixtnie of Sabtpian with the purer 
Ar}an r*-Iiun'in. The historical Frhatana. in Media M^g n^^ which 
wait the 3I»^liaii capital under the whole Medo-Persian empire, is 
r*-\tn-ai:nioil by th*.' mind at HamaJamJ 

Aftfrr a n.'it^ of 53 yearSr Herodotus goes on to say, Dejooes was 
Hiiirrwrfld liy his son PhraciBTEis* who began to extend the Median 
(loiiiiiiioii by conquering the Peniatt*^ and then attacked the 
AHKyriaiii* of Nineveh; but (as we have related aboTe) he perished 
ill tUia exiKflition, after reigning over the Medes 22 years.* 

Jliri Mon Cyaxare::*** led back the shattered relics of the army 
\uU} MfMlia, and there pursued the work, aacribed to him by Hero- 
d'ltiiK, of converting his warlike hordes into a disciplined army. 
" 1I«'. iri wild to have been far more warlike than his ancestors, 
uiid ho yiHH the firnt who arranged his Asiatic subjects in mili- 
tiiry bands, and organized the several bodies of spearmen, archers, 
luid caviilry, who had been formerly mixed confusedly together" 
' lIcrrNl. i. 103). Such an organization of his forces would naturally 
involve tho full cHtublLshmcnt of his royal authority, for the Median 
kingdom was OHwrntially military. At all events, there is a concur- 
nw'o. of pHMrfs tliat CvAXABES vxu the real founder of tJie Mtdo- 
Vrrniftn kingdom}^ 

Wo. Hiiy Mefio-I'ersian rather than Median^ because there is no 
doubt thut tlic; I'erAians were now closely connected with the 

' Tlif iiaiiu! in the cuneiform inscriptions i& Bagmatdna or Hagmatdn, which 
NiKnilliit " tlie plari) of asaeniblage." Jn the description of Uerodotos some writers 
of IiIkIi (nitlioriiy hoc another Ecbatana, the capital of the northern province of 
Mcli/i Atrotmtenc {Azerbijan), in which they suppose the Aiyan Medes to have 

ntHt WttI<Ml. 

" Framiiifh, which signifies in old Persian " a protector," appears, in the great 
hJMlorlcnl inwription of Darius i. at Dehistun, as the name of a rehel, who was for a 
tiiiw; rrcoKrilMHl on king of Medio, and whom the native tradition may have con- 
foiiTxI'Ml witli tho father of l^^yaxares. Both this Fravartish and another rebel trace 
lh«'lr h«irmlitary rlairn to (Jyaxarts, not to Phraortes or Deioces. 

" A< oording to tiir; chronology of Herodotus, his death would fall in B.C. 634. 

'" In old P<'rnlan ' l/vahhthalara, "with very beautiful eyes." The name should 
In; protiounciMl (ns. iiidcKMl, the great majority of Oriental names) with the accent on 
IIm- iM'Mult, CyaxAioH. So Sardanapaius, Arbilees, Ars^ces, &c The I^atin poets are 
of no authority in such cases : they made the quantity suit their metres. 

" The view that Phraortes and Cyaxares led a new migration of Aryans fh)m the 
luiHt deserves mention as an ingenious speculation. 
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tiedes. There aia still carlici trocea in the A^eyriau insciiptiona 
or that union, wliich waa already a proverb in llieir earliest history. 
They bad tbe game lau^age and religion, the eaote euatoma and 
dresa ; and Heiwlotiis. in mentioning the Identity of their equip- 
ments, obaerves that the dresa common to bolli waa rnlher Median 
than Persian. Their commoniiiatitutiona are atleated by Iheir own 
celebrated formula, " The law of the Medes and Persiuns, wbidi 
alteretli not " (Dan. vi. 8, 12. 1.^). Wc shall presently see that Ihn 
Persians had tlicir own hereditary line ol' klii^. 

VThether the secondary position of the Persians in (bo nllianco 
was due to a conqneat, such as Herodotoa ascribes to Phraortes. or 
waa simply the result of their numerical inferiority, is a question 
hardly to be decided. All that wc really know on this point ia 
summed up in the prophet Daniel's impersonation of the Medo- 
Fersian king;dom aa a pon'erful "ram which had iim homs: and 
the two horns wero high, but the one was higher than the other, 
and the higher eaiae up last. I saw the ram pushing westward, and 
northward and southward ; so that no beasts might stand before 
him, neither was there any that could deliver out of his hand" 
(Dan. viu. 3, 4). 

In order to follow the course of these conqueats, we must now 
look " westward " and '' northward " to the nations with which the 
Medes first came into contact iwder Cyaxares, 
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CHAPTER XSXIU, 



The Arynn race has alvaja been dist'nguiahcd b; the Inve not 
only (jf itominicm and martial fame, but uf tbe tiaka of excitement 
of the (tamo uf war. Theira is the very spirit of conquest for its 
own hake. ITio tribes of Media, organized into a military nation, 
I'Hiked [Inwn &om the margin of tbeit liighlands upon the fertile 
jilains that owned the power of Nincrt-h, at once a prize and a 
clialleni^c'. Uut, when ijiat power proved atill aufficient to hold 
tliu pluses of Zugnis against their flrxt great assault, otJier lands 
by njicn in the natural direction o! tiuni '^lo^iceaa to the West. 
The tiiWfvinnd of Iran is \wVe4 M *^»»' -miiMiSfflMif^iuHa ■* 
Arauaia to tho other sreat »\6tea.« ^livili Twna ovil. -«■;*.■«»&. m 
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the peninsula of Asia Minor ; so that tribes might emigrate, and 
armies might march -to and fro, over these elevated regions, without 
descending into the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates. The 
ancient geographers regarded the chain of Taurus, which skirts 
the southern shore of Asia Minor, as continuous with that of 
Zagrus ; and a similar connection was established between the 
Indian Caucasus and the range which nms along the north shore 
of the peninsula. 

Even when these ranges— as well as the spurs which fringe the 
western edge of the central plateau — seem to end in the long pro- 
montories that run out into the ^Egaean Sea, they are continued in 
the islands which link them, as by a series of stepping-stones, to 
the shores of Greece. On the north-west the narrow straits divide 
Europe from Asia so slightly as to derive a name from the ease 
with which the pastoral inhabitants ferried over their oxen from 
shore to shore to seek fresh pasture.^ 

Towards Asia again, besides the continuity of the central high- 
lands, there were passes between the shore and the mountains at 
both comers of the peninsula. That on the north-east formed an 
open door for the Cimmerians and Scythians, who successively 
inhabited the .steppes beyond the Euxine. On the south-east the 
Gates * — as the passes were expressively called — after letting in the 
Semitic races from Syria to the rich plains of the southern coast, 
gave a passage to many an army to and fro, and, above the rest, to 
the Macedonian conqueror of Persia. By sea, too, there was an 
easy passage from Syria to Cilicia and Pamphylia, with Cyprus in 
the angle between; and we have clear evidence of a maritime 
connection between Egypt and the southern coast of Asia Minor 
during the climax of the kingdom of the Pharaohs. 

The peninsula of Asia Minor lay thus like a bridge, along which 
the teeming races of the one continent might find a passage to the 
other ; and, when prepared by the civilization brought to them by 
the same route, might go back to reconquer their primeval seats. 
By this way the chief portion of the races which peopled the south 
of Europe entered their new abodes. From the splendid harbours 
of the western coast, and by the stepping-stones of the Archipelago, 

1 Of course the remark applies specifically lo the "Thracian Bosporus" (Straits 
of Cunstantinople). The BeUejpont got its name from a mythical story. The word 
Bosporus signifies Ox-ford.^ or rather, in this case, Ox-fen-y, Let the young reader 
beware of the modern barbarism, Bosphorus, whidi would mean (if anything) " a 
man strong enough to carry an ox." 

* This, the ordinary Greek term for a narrow mountain pa&%« o^VfcXk. ^^sScaR^ ^'osew 
force from the practice of defending such pas8eBim\\i'waS^.'& «dA. «a.VR». ^^ajSo.-^^ 
the case with the jtasses now in question, thTou^Yk vj\Ac\i \3K5 XSoft xosx^fc xwffA. vo» 
GalfoflSBUS. 
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they received the commerce of Asia, with its wealth and civilizing 
power. And when, by a reflex movement, large bodies of the 
Greeks settled on those western shores, it was there that they first 
cultivated, under Asiatic influences, commerce and art, philosophy, 
and literature. 

By a necessary consequence of its position, the population of 
Asia Minor contained a mixture of all the primitive Asiatic races. 
To discuss its ethnology, however, lies far beyond our present pur- 
pose. It is enough to say that— about the time of the fall of 
Nineveh— a primitive Turanian people, the Gappadociam, held their 
ground in the central table-land and on the northern coast, to the 
east of the great boundary formed by the Halys. The western 
part of the table-land was occupied by the primeval Aryan race of 
the rhrygmnSj who had till lately formed a powerful kingdom ; • 
but along the western half of the northern shore they had partly 
given way to, and were partly mingled with, the Thracian trib^ 
which had recrossed from Europe. The southern shore was peopled 
by Semitic races, mingled with other waves of Turanian and Arjrah 
populations, the former being perhaps represented by the CariarUj 
the latter certainly by the Lycians. On the west coast the Greek 
colonies of the Molitin% in the north, the Tonians in the centre, and 
the Dorians in the douth, had returned to the land from which the 
Pelasgiam had formerly crossed to Greece, and had planted great 
and flourishing cities on the shores thus reclaimed for their race. 

But these centres of commerce, civility, and freedom were abont 
to succumb to a power which made Asia Minor the seat of an 
empire rivalling the Medo-Persian. The Lydians were probably 
a Semitic race * — perhaps from northern Mesopotamia— who, having' 
passed along the central table-land, displaced the Aryan Mfeoniana 
from the rich valley of the Hermus, where Sardis became the 
famous capital of their kingdom. The mythical story of their first 
two dynasties — the Atyadas and the Heraclidx — and the romantic 
legend of the transfer of the crown from Candaules, the last of the 
Heraclids, to the new dynasty of the MermnadXj may be read at 
the proper time in the fascinating pages of Herodotus. The true 
history of the Lydian monarchy begins with Gyoes, at about the 
end of the 7th century B.C. 

3 We purposely omit tbe period of Phrygian supremacy (and still more the 
Trqjan) as being chiefly mythical, and because the historical elements involve 
doubtful discussions. The existence, however, of a highly civilized Phrygian lcing> 
dom is attested not only by tradition, but by its influence on the Asiatic Oredcs, 
and its existing monuments. (See further in the ' Student's Anc. Hist, of the Euti' 
chap, xxii.) 

* In Gen. x. 22. we have the Semites of Mesopotamia ascending from S. to N.^— 
"Tbe children of Shem, Elam, and Asshur, and Arphaxad, and Lud, and Anm.* 
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AocordiDg to the received chronology (which, however, is far 

from certain), the five kings of this dynasty reigned for 170 years 

as follows : * — 

B.C. Years. 

1. Gyges 716-678 38 

2. Ardys 678-629 49 

3. Sadyattes 629-617 12 

4. AlyatteB 617-560 67 

5. Crcssus 560-546 14 

Duration of the Monarchy . . . . 1 70 

The story of these kings is told by Herodotus, in order to shew the 
origin of that great quarrel between Greece and Asia which was 
fought out at Marathon and Salamis. Illustrating this theme in 
the spirit of Greek poetry, rather than of sober history, he adorns 
the story with legends of the retributive fate that befel the enemies 
of his nation. 

The attacks on the Greek colonies were begun from the first 
accession of the dynasty. As soon as Gyges became king, he made 
an inroad on Miletus and Smyrna, and took Colophon ; but, the 
historian adds, he performed no other great deed during his. reign 
of thirty-eight years. In another way these Lydian kings held 
close relations with the Greeks. They constantly consulted the 
oracles, both of Greece and Asia, and attested by costly gifts their 
sense of past and hope of future favours from the deities. Gyges 
is said to have been the first foreigner, except Midas king of 
Phrygia, who made offerings to the shrine of Delphi. His rich 
presents of gold and silver, which were preserved apart as " the 
Gygean offering," were the reward of a response which confiiined 
his usurpation. To this, however, the Pythian priestess added, that 
vengeance for the dethroned HeraclidsB should fall upon the fifth 
descendant of Gyges. On the East, the relations of Gyges with 
Assyria seem to be indicated by Asshur-bani-pal's record of the 
presents he received from *' Gougou, king of the Ludim." * 

The reign of Abdys, the son of Gyges, is related by Herodotus in 
two short sentences: "Ardys took Priene and made war upon 
Miletus. In his reign the Cimmerians^ driven from their homes 
by the nomads of Scythia, entered Asia, and captured Sardis, all 
but the citadel." 7 Elsewhere he says that " the Cimmerian attack 
upon Ionia, which was earlier than Croesus, was not a conquest of 

^ The dates are those of Clinton. 

According to the Assyrian chronology, this was in b.c. 667 or 666, which brings 
down the reign of Gyges at least 11 or 12 years later than Clinton's date. The 
Chronicle of Eusebius gives Ardys only 38 years, iBstead of 49. 

7 Herod. 1. 16. 

SM. ANC. HIST. "« 
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tlie cities, but only an inroad for plundering." " The appearance 
of this new nation upon the scene derives a double intei^t from 
the probability that they were of the great Cymrian race, which 
spread over western Europe, sacked Rome, invaded northern Greece, 
and, returning to Asia Minor, effected a settlement under their other 
name of (jlauls or Gulatians ; and who still foim a large part of the 
lx)pulation of our own islands, in one case under the same name, as 
the Cumru or Cijmry of Wales. To discuss the truth of this view, 
or the accuracy of Herodotus's story of their invasion of Asia, is 
beyond the scope of this work. 

The land from which they came was the great region of plains 
and steppes (now a part of southern Kussia), surrounding the 
northern side of the Euxine from the Danube to the Don. Dis- 
placed thence by the wandering tribes of Scythians from the East 
— not, as Herodotus says, at a single blow, but wave upon wave— a 
part pursued their migration westward, and another part crossed 
tlio Danube, and joined the Thracian tribes in pouring across the 
Hellespont and Bosporus upon the rich lands and cities of Asia 
Minor. Herodotus, indeed, brings them in by the road round the 
Euxine at the north-oastem comer of the peninsula; but this, if 
not altogether a mistake, can only apply to one of their successive 
irruptions. The contemporary poet, Callinus of Ephesus, gives a 
vivid description of their ruthless cruelties, which are said to have 
laid waste all the provinces as far as the Taurus and Cilicia. Here 
the hardy mountaineers repulsed them with terrible slaughter ; and 
the death of their leader, Lygdamis, was regarded by the Greeks as 
the vengeance of Artemis for his attack on her temple at Ephesus. 

The Cimmerian invasion lasted during the twelve years of 
Sadyattes, the son of Ardys. But its force must have been spent 
in the first half of his reign, for he rekindled the flamo of war 
against Miletus, and made incursions into its territory during six 
years. The war was continued during the first five years of his 
son Alyattes, who then granted Miletus an honourable peace. 
The romantic story of the causes which led to this result can only 
be properly read in the language of Herodotus. The other attempts 
of Alyattes upon the Greek cities, with vicissitudes of success and 
failure, seem to have been interrupted by the enterprise of driving 
the Cimmerians out of Asia. Their settlement, which remained at 
Sinope, indicates the direction in which they retired ; and it may 
have been in pursuing the w ar against them that Alyattes extended 
his conquests to the Haiys, and was thus brought into collision 
with the westward progress oi Cyaxotea. 
This is not the place to discviaa \:tie i^i^cvJNJt q;vvrsJC\«vv ^^ \Xsa 
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relations of the Median cocquesta to the weat witli tlie Scytliiaii 
domination in Western Asia : or whether the I-ydian war preceJed 
or followed the fall of Nineveh. This war cannot have hccn earlier 
than n.c. 610;' und this year hay been commonly fixed for the 
eclipse which broke off the great battle between the Medians and 
Lydiaus, " when the night was tafmcd into day aa they fought." '" 
But the most careful astronomical caloalations have left the date 
of this "Eclipse of Thales" — as it is called from the philoiopher 
who foretold it— still doubtful. The peace, which was mediated 
by " Syennesis the Cilieian " and " Labynetus the Babylonian," ' ' 
andctmontcd by the raarrit^e of Aryonis, tie daughter of Alyotlas, 
to Astyages, the son of Cyaioiea, fixed the rivei Halys as the 
boundary between the Median and l.ydian empires. 

According to the received chronology, Cyaxares died in n.c. 504 ; 
but the reign of Aljattes was prolonged almost to the fall of the 
Median empire under Astyages. His tomb, which Herodotus calls 
the one noticeable stmotiire in all I.ydia, is still the most inter- 
esting monument in the laud. 
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Thr Bettleraent of Western Asia, effected by the deBtniction 
NtQevph, by the reault of the war between Lydia and Media, 
tbe decisive Tictory of Nebuchadiieizar over Egypt, and lal 
by the establishment in thai tinR^om d? & 4YTLa*>.-j Wendly 
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marriages, made war only upon the lesser powers which they 
claimed as their respective subjects ; while the peaceful policy of 
Amasis, who was also connected by marriage with Babylon, 
renewed the wealth of Egypt. 

This period of repose was broken by one of the greatest revolu- 
tionary convulsions which have ever shaken the Eastern world, at 
the moment when its great conflict with the West was being pre- 
pared for by new events in Greece. The usurpation of Pisistratus 
at Athens took place in the same year as the accession of Croesus 
in Lydia (b c. 560) ; * just before the time when Cyrus overthrew 
the Median kingdom, and established the supremacy of Persia as 
the head of the Medo-Persian empire (b.c. 558). 

AsTYAGES or AsDAHAGES,'* the SOU of Cyaxarcs (b.o. 594-558), 
lost the empire which his father had won. Its short duration is to 
be explained by the causes which are often seen at work in the East. 
The conquest of Cyaxares was purely military ; and his successor 
sat down to enjoy the pomp and luxury of a despotic king. The 
character of Astyages, and the ceremonial of his court at Ecbatana, 
have been depicted for us by Herodotus and other writers, and 
, especially by Xenophon.' His avowed purpose, of contrasting the 
luxury of Astyages with the hardy discipline in which Cyrus had 
been trained, may have coloured some of the details ; but the broad 
outline is confirmed by the general likeness among all these 
Oriental courts, and by its resemblance to that of Assyria. 

The picture has been well drawn by Professor Rawlinson : " The 
monarch lived secluded, and could only be seen by those who asked 
and obtained an audience. He was surrounded by guards and 
eunuchs, the latter of whom held most of the offices roimd the 
royal person. The court was magnificent in its apparel, in its 
banquets, and in the number and organization of its attendants. 
The courtiers wore long flowing robes of many different colours, 
amongst which red and purple predominated, and adorned their 
necks with chains and collars of gold, and their wrists with brace- 
lets of the same precious metal. Even the horses on which they 
rode had sometimes golden bits to their bridles. One officer of the 
court was especially called " the King's Eye ;" another had the 
privilege of introducing strangers to him ; a third was his cup- 
bearer, a fourth his messenger. Guards, torch-bearers, serving-men, 
ushers, and sweepers, were among the orders into which the lower 
sort of attendants were divided ; while among the courtiers of the 
highest rank was a privileged class known as " the king's tables 
companions." 

J That is, according to the ordinary chronoVogy. ^ csaxcs^sft^kss^ 

' His name baa been explained above, p. 20a, notft. * ^'^ ^^ ^ 
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** The chief pastime in which the court indulged was hunting. 
Generally this took place in a park or * paradise ' near the capital ; 
but sometimes the king and court went out on a grand hunt into, 
the open country, where lions, leopards, bears, wild boars, wild 
asses, antelopes, stags, and wild slieep abounded; and, when the 
beasts had been driven by beaters into a confined space, despatched 
them with arrows and javelins. Prominent at the court, according 
to Herodotus, was the priestly caste of the Magi. Held in the 
highest honour by both king and people, they were in constant 
attendance, ready to expound omens or dreams, and to give their 
udvico on all matters of state policy. The religious ceremonial 
was, as a matter of course, under their charge ; and it is probable 
that high state offices were often conferred upon them. Of all 
classes of the people they were the only one that could feel they 
had a real influence over the monarch, and might claim to share in 
his sovereignty." * 

Astyages himself is described as remarkably handsome, cautious 
in policy, and of a noble spirit. The legend of his fall, as related 
by Herodotus, conveys the impression of a self-indulgent king, 
secure in his despotic power, but wantonly cruel when his suspicion^ 
was aroused and in avenging disobedience. Herodotus makes his 
cruelty the cause of the subjection of the Medes to the Persians ; 
and Aristotle says that Cyrus was encouraged to attack him through 
contempt of his luxurious life and the weakness of his rule. Of 
the events of his reign, before the final revolution, we have very 
little knowledge. His clever policy is said to have gained the 
I)eaceful submission of the wild and powerful Cadusii on the shores 
of the Caspian. 

IMoses of Chorcnc, the native historian of Armenia, relates a 
legend of his country, concerning an attempt of Astyages to cir- 
cumvent the king Tigranes, whose sister (J)ihranuhr) the Median 
married.^ In the war which ensued, the conquest of Media and 
Persia is claimed for Tigranes, by whom Astyages is put to death, 
and Cyrus only appears as the ally of the Armenian. The fact, 
which national vanity has thus adorned, seems to be that a suc- 
cessful revolt of Armenia accompanied that of Persia. The 
Armenian historian himself says that Tigranes became the vassal 

* Rawiinson, ' Five Monarchies,' \i)\. iii. pp. 217, 218. This description will serve 
also for the Persian couit of tlie Acha?menid Icings ; from which, indeed, the detalb 
seem to be drawn. 

« The kingdom here referred to is that of Eastern Armenia (the true ilraroQ, in 
the basin of Lake Taw, with a capital of the same name. The cuneiform inscriptioiui 
of the kings contemporary with the Lower Assyrian dynasty are still to be Kod <m 
the rocks of the Acropolis of Van. it seems that the Armenians had united witb 
the Medea (aa subordinate allies) against their old Assyrian enemy. 
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of Cyrus, and not only embraced the Zoroastrian faith, but zealously 
propagated it in his kingdom. At all events we find Armenia, 
from the very beginning of the Persian empire, one of its most 
faithful provinces, and Zoroastrian ism the prevalent religion. The 
descendemts of Tigranes continued to govern Armenia under the 
Persians without a single revolt; and the last of the dynasty, 
Vahe the son of Van, fell in defending the cause of Darius Codo- 
mannus against Alexander. 

The true nature of the revolution, which transferred the supre- 
macy from the Medes to the Persians, is obscured by the legends 
which glorified the person of its leader Cyrus. Nor, indeed, have 
we any very clear account of the relation of the Persians to the 
Medes before the revolution. We have seen that it was a close 
alliance, based on blood, language, and religion, in which the pre- 
cedence belonged to Media. But the hardy Persians seem to have 
preserved, with their simplicity of life, a virtual independence 
among their highlands ; growing in vigour as the Medes gave way 
to luxury, and equally disposed and prepared to resist the outrages 
of despotic power. 

The Persians were still partially in the nomad state. They were 
divided into ten tribes, forming three social classes — the aristocracy 
of warriors, the agriculturists, and the nomads. The noblest of all 
were the PasargadsB, whose name (in old Persian, Fargauvddd) is 
really that of the ancient capital, and means *' the encampment of 
the Persians." In this tribe there was a royal clan, whose name 
(^Hakhdmanishiyd) and that of their reputed ancestor {Hakha- 
manisW),^ appear in the Greek writers as Achsemenid and Achxmenes. 
The common descent of the two lines of Persian kings, who con- 
stantly boast this name on their inscriptions, is shown by the 
appended genealogy, as far as their union in the person of 
Xerxes.'' 

The great inscription of Darius at Behistun attests that the 
ancestors of Cyrus the Great were really " Kings of the Persians," 
as his father Cambyses is called by Xenophon. Nay more, on a 
brick found at Senkereh, in ChaldsBa, Cyrus styles himself " the 
son of Cambyses, the ^werful Hng" The story of the marriage 

« The name signifies " friendly," or " possessing friends,'* As examples of its 
appearance in the Persian inscriptions, we may cite those on the tombs of the first 
and second founders of the empire : — " Adam KnBUSH, Khsh^yathiya, HdJthdma- 
nishiya," that is, " 1 [am] Craus, the King, the Achcemenid :" — "Adam Darya yush, 
&c. &c., Hakltdmanuhiya," " 1 am Dartcs, fcc, the Aduxmenid ;*' to which the 
latter king adds, " a rersian, the son of a Persian ; an Aryan, of Aryan descent." 
Here is one of several original authorities for callmg tbe Persians an Aiyan race. 

7 See end of the chapter. The names in capitals shew the kings of the Medo- 
Persian empire. 
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of Gambyses to Mandane, the daughter of Astyages, and the con- 
sequent position of Cyrus as heir to his grandfather, may be an 
invention. Nothing is more usual than for a dynasty, established 
by conquest or revolution, to trace a descent from the displaced 
family ; though there is no improbability in the marriage of the 
Ring of Persia to the daughter of his Median suzerain.' 

The marvellous legend of the superstitious motive for that mar- 
riage, the exposure and preservation of the yoimg Cyrus, his recog- 
nition by his grandfather, the cruel vengeance which Astyages 
takes upon Harpagus for preserving the boy, whom nevertheless, 
lulled into security by the Magi, he brings up at his own court ; 
and the plot by which Harpagus at once gluts his own revenge, 
and leads Cyrus on to seize the crown — ^all this, which would be 
spoilt by telling in any other words than those of Herodotus, must 
be dismissed to the realm of poetry, with the legend of Bomnlus 
and Bemus. The attempt to rcUionalize either the one or the other 
is only (in the happy phrase of Professor Maiden) to " spoil a good 
poem, without making a good history.'' 

All we know for certain is, that the Persians revolted under 
Cyrus, who defeated and dethroned Astyages, after what seems to 
have been a sharply contested war.' The title, by which one 
writer says that Cyrus was saluted by his army on the field of 
battle — "King of Media and Persia"— describes the true nature 
of the empire which he won. It was not a conquest by a foreign 
power, but the transfer of supremacy from one to the other of the 
two nations, which maintained their close union, and the govern- 
ment of which was still shared between Modes and Persians. An 
earnest of this imited administration was at once given in the 
generosity with which Astyages was treated by the conqueror.*' 

Not only has the rise of Cyrus been adorned by patriotic legends, 
but his name shines conspicuous in the higher poetry, which 
reveals his true calling in the scheme of divine Providence. As 

B Some of the ancient writers distinctly affirm that Cyras was in no way related 
to Astyages. 

^ For the evidence of this, and for some carious details of the war, given on 
uncertain authority by a Greek of the time of Augustus, as well as a discussion of 
the probable motives of the rebellion, see the ' Student's Anc. Hist of the East,* 
chap. xxiv. $ 15. 

^0 It is particularly worth notice that not only does the name of the Medes keep 
precedence in the title of the united people, but it is often used alone, where the 
whole empire is meant. Thus the Hebrew prophets name the Medes as the de- 
stroyers of Bubylon ; Greek writers speak of the Median tears, and brand treacherous 
Intrign&s w/tb i'ersia as Medixm ; and t\ie '(Lotuaxv '<^o«\& %o »o far as to transfer the 
tuune to the PartAians, who baAi aTLCceeAeti lo a \;:c«ai(> ^bki\ c& \2Q&^^x<A3ak.<im^a^ 
Jaclading Ifedia Itself. 
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the restorer of the Jewa and the rebuilder of the Temple, as the 
sabduer of the nations and tho destroyer of Babylon, prophecy had 
long since addressed iiim 6j kia twry name (Isa. sJiy. 28 ; ilv. 1-5). 
But the aignificaiiOy repctttod phrase, " I have sumamed thee, 
thmtgh thou had not knoujame," should serve to correct the religious 
fondness vhich has thrown a halo of Banctity about the prince 
whom Xenophon has adorned with the spirit of the Socratic phi- 
losophy. With all his real greatness, Cyrus was but the best tjrpe 
of the true Asiatic conqueror and the leader of a rude military 
people ; to whom it was given, in the happj «ords of jEschyius, to 
fulfil the destiny that " one man should rule over all Asia, nourieher 
of flockfl, holding the sceptre of goyemment;" or, as a modern 
ethnologiat would say, to bring the Semitic nations under the new 
and invigorating influence of Aryan rale. 
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VI CYRUS. 



Ctrct the Great' is Buid by one Greek writer to have been 
exactly forty years ol'l, when he auecceded to the dominion of 
Astyages over all the tribes from the Halys to the desert of 
Khoraaan (B.C. 558). Two years before (according to the received 
chronology), CRiBiiB Buccce led his father Alyattes on the throne 
of Lydin, in the thirty-fifth year of his age (b.c. 560). So neBTly 
matched, in time and age, were the two new candidates for the 
empire of WesterD Asia. 

CforavB is distin^ishod by Herodotus bm the prime raover of the 
great assault of Asia upon Greece, Treating the partial attacks of 
former Lydian kings on the Ionian colonies as of little permanent 
importance, ho says of Crresus: "He was the first of the barbarians, 
BO far as we know, who held relations with the Greeks, forcing 
some of them to become his tributaries, and entering into alliance 
with otbera. He conquered the J&i\\a,TiR,l(ni\Bxia, and Dorians of 
old hrsta tt&s ot ftimSrttA idsm 
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Asia, and made a treaty with the LacedsBmonians. Up to that time 
all the Greeks had been free." ^ 

Having made successful war, on various pretences, upon all the 
colonies on the mainland, he began, says Herodotus, to think of 
building ships, and attacking the islanders. But he was diverted 
from the project by the ingenious apologue of one of the " Seven 
Sages of Greece." Bias, or as some said Pitt€u;iis, on arriving at 
Sardis, was asked by the king if there was any news from Greece. 
" O king," said he, " the islanders are collecting a myriad of horse, 
with the intention of marching against Sardis and thee." Croesus 
took the news in earnest, and exclaimed, ^' I only wish that the 
gods would put such a thought into the minds of the islanders, to 
oome on horseback against the sons of the Lydians" — for the 
Lydians were esteemed at this time the best horse-soldiers in Asia. 
Upon this the sage suggeste^l that the islanders would be just as 
eager to catch the Lydians on the sea, and to avenge themselves on 
the enslavers of their continental brethren. So Croesus left off 
building ships, and made a treaty of friendship with the lonians of 
the islands. 

This story is rather an illustration of the growing influence of 
Greek ideas on Lydia than an historical fact. A palpable ana- 
chronism is involved in that other and very beautiful episode of 
Solon's preaching to the king, who had shewn him all his wealth, 
the lesson which is the key-note to Herodotus's tale of Croesus:— 
" He who unites the greatest number of advantages, and, retaining 
them to. the day of his death, then dies peaceably— that man alone 
is entitled to the name of happy. But in every thing it behoves 
us to mark well the end ; for oftentimes God gives men a glettm of 
happiness, and then plunges them into ruin." To this fate, in- 
curred in the eyes of the Greek by the king's aggressions upon 
his countrymen, Croesus was hurried on through, his ambition to 
measure his strength with Cyrus, and to check the growing power 
of the Persians before it came to a head. 

He had conquered all the nations within (that is, to the west of) 
the river Halys, except the I^ycians and the Cilicians, when he 
heard that Cyrus had destroyed the empire of Astyages, and that 
tlie Persians were becoming more powerful every day.' His first 
object was to add Cappadocia to his dominions, and he claimed 
to be the avenger of his brother in-law Astyages. His command 
of the fertile regions of Asia Minor, the gold-yielding streams of 

* Herod, i. 6. 

3 This statement of Herodotus is tbe oiA'y \\%VA» ^«i ^^^^^ «^ ^'^ '^^^^'^*^^^^^ 
CyruB before the JjiJian war, the daie of 'wYAcXx \a uoV. cKvAaio^is ^oa^X^**'^*^^ 
in that ofCrojsuB'a accession. 
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Lydia, and tlie commerce of the Ionian states, made the riches of 
Croesus a proverb to all antiquity ; and these resources might well 
seem adequate to the enterprise, to which the Delphic oracle had 
given the diWne sanction, though with characteristic ambiguity. 

The curious chapter in the history of superstition, which tells 
how Gra'sus first shrewdly tested, and then blindly trusted, the 
oracle which finally lured him to liis fate, should be read in the 
charming story of Herodotus. Such was the intercourse now car- 
ried on among the states of the Levant, that the Lydian messengers 
were sent, not only to the Milesian oracle in Asia, to those of 
Boootia, Phocis, and Epirus, and especially of the Delphians at 
Pytho, in Northern Greece, but even to that of Ammon in the 
Lybian desert. The Pythian oracle alone—mindful, doubtless, of 
former gifts from Lydia, and not grudging to scatter among the 
envoys the seeds of future golden harvests — was able to tell the 
grotesque and improbable occupation, which formed the test fixed 
by Gru'sus. Thereupon, with an amusing mixture of credulity and 
scepticism, ho decided that the Delphic was the only real oracular 
shrine. The offerings, which attested his faith, make the page of 
Iferodotus glitter with gold; and they deserved a better reward 
than the two-fold assurance, that ^^ if Grcesus attacked the Persians 
ho would destroy a mighty empire," and that " when a mule should 
be king of IVIedia, the Lydian need not be ashamed to fly like a 
coward to the pebbles of Hermus." Even so was Macbeth assured 
of his safety 

" Till Blmam wood shall come to Dansinane." 

Confident in the promise of the first response and the 'impos- 
sibility of the second, the fated Lydian resolved to be the first to 
cross the Halys— thus measuring himself against the "mule** of 
mixed Persian and Median birth, and bringing destruction on hig 
own mighty empire. Before the Lacedaemonian alliance, which he 
contracted by the advice of the Pythian oracle, Groesus had made 
a league with Amasis king of Egypt, which was now strengthened 
by the accession of *' Labynetus," King of Babylon.* But he was 
too eager to give these powerful allies time to send their contingents 
to his aid. In the remonstrance of a prudent Lydian counsellor, 
Saodanis, Herodotus draws a picture of the state of the Persians : — 

" Thou art about, O king, to make war against men who wear 
leathern trousers, and have all their other garments of leather; 
who feed not on what they like, but on what they can get from a 
soil that is sterile and unkindly ; who do not indulge in vnne, but 

* Cotnp. Chapters XIV., XXX. Suppoevn^ vaSa Yiafeycv^Vos \o Vit ^«XK!<&«dlus, we 
Jure MB upward limit of time for ttxc «a«3An^"WM, «a\» casoaxo >\!L%^^asMfe>ib. 
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drink water ; who possess no figs, nor anything else that is gooil 
to eat. If, then, thou conquercst them, what canst thou get from 
them, seeing that they have uotliing at all ? But if they conquer 
thee, consider how much that is precious thou wilt lose. If they 
once get a taste of our pleasant thhigs, they will keep such hold of 
them that we shall never be able to make thoni loose tlicir grasp. 
For my part, I am thankful to the gods that they have not put it 
into the heai-ts of the Persians to invade Lydia." Though this 
speech failed to persuade Croesus, the historian adds that " it was 
quite true ; for before the conquest of Lydia the Persians possessed 
none of the luxuries or delights of life." * 

Cyrus, on his part, was equally ready to take the offensive. He 
had led forth his hardy horsemen from their native hills in the 
true spirit of a conqueror; and from him may be traced the fixed 
maxim of Persian policy : " For Asia, with all the various tribes of 
barbarians that inhabit it, is regarded by the Persians as their 
Own." 8 But the ambition of the conqueror was tempered by tlie 
prudence of the consummate general and statesman. Aiming to 
disturb his enemy at home, he sent heralds to the lonians, inviting 
them to revolt from the Lydian king ; but they refused compliance. 
He then collected his army, and marched apparently through 
Media and Armenia, increasing his numbers at every step by the 
forces of the nations that lay on his route. 

He came face to face with the Lydian army in the district of 
Pteria, near Sinope, where Croesus was ravaging the country. A 
long and bloody battle, in wliich both armies fought valiantly, 
with great slaughter on both sides, was ended by the fall of night. 
The Lydians, though overmatched in numbers, sustained t)ie repu- 
tation, that ^^ in all Asia there was not at that time a braver or 
more warlike people." ' Croesus retreated to Sardis, disbanded his 
army, and summoned his allies for the spring. But Cyrus pursued 
with such speed, that he was the first to announce his coming to 
the Lydian king. 

In this emergency Croesus led out from Sardis his Lydian lancers 
— then the best cavalry in Asia — to meet the enemy in the valley 
of the Hormus. Cyrus placed his baggage-camels in front of his 
line, " because the horse has a natural dread of the camel, and can- 
not abide either the sight or the smell of that animal." * The 
horses fled ; but the Lydians leaped out of their saddles and 
engaged the Pei sians on foot. The fight was long, but numbers 
prevailed, and after great slaughter on both sides the Lydians took 
shelter behind the walls of Sardis. 



* Herod, i. 71. « Herod, I. 4, ' H.«kA. V1%. ^ ^wA.v 
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That capital • — with its citadel built on a precipitous rook, at a 
point in the valley of the Hermus where the hills approach each 
other closely— had been made doubly impregnable by nature and 
a charm. But, as in all such cases — from the heel of Achilles 
downwards— the ancient king had left out one point which seemed 
safe through the steepness of the rock. Here a Persian soldier, 
who had seen a Lydian descend the cliff to fetch his helmet which 
had rolled down, and climb up again, made the ascent, followed by 
his companions. Sardis was surprised and taken ; and Croesus was 
made prisoner. Leaving the fabulous incidents that ensued to be 
read in Herodotus, we need only add that Croesus was received, 
like Astyagos, into the favour of Cyrus ; and became a sage adviser 
to him and his headstrong son. 

The subjugation of the Ionian colonies and of Lycia by Har- 
pagus belongs to the history of Greece. Cyrus himself returned 
to Ecbatana, bent on larger schemes of conquest: — "He wished 
to make war in person against Babylon, the Bactrians, the SaciB 
(Asiatic Scythians), and Egypt." *" The interval before his march 
against Babylon was occupied with the campaigns which are thus 
summed up by Herodotus : — " While the lower parts of Asia were 
brought under by Harpagus, Cyrus in person subjected the upper 
regions, conquering every nation, and not suffering any to escape." 
These conquests extended as far as Afghanistan on the East, and 
Sogdiana on the North. The full establishment of the Persian 
empire may be dated from the fall of Babylon (b.c. 538). 

Of the last seven years of Cyrus all we know for certain is that 
he fell in battle with the ]VIas.sagetaj, or some other Scythian tribe 
of Central Asia ; where probably the frontier needed constant pro- 
tection against the Turanians (b.c. 529). The romantic legend of 
his fate is another of the choice " readings from Herodotus," which 
lie before the young student. His body was recovered and buried 
at the old capital, PasargadsB, where his tomb is identified by the 
inscription, I am Cyrus the King, the Ach;emenian. The cha- 
racter of his conquests is thus summed up by Mr. Grote : — " In what 
we read respecting him, there seems, amidst constant fighting, very 
little cruelty. His extraordinary activity and conquests admit of 
no doubt. He left the Persian empire extending from Sogdiana 
and the rivers Jaxartes and Indus, eastward, to the Hellespont and 
the Syrian coast, westward ; and his successors made no permanent 
adiition to it, except that of Egypt." 

9 Its ruins still bear the name of Sart. lo Herod, i. 163. 
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CHAPTER XSXVL 



Tbb Persian Empire, like the Roman, pioved how soon tlie perimal 
goMernmeiil, established ood adorned by a great warrior or politician, 
is apt to pass into a despotism so cruel, as only tu he accounted for 
by the madness which ia the revenge of outraged nature on im- 
bridled self-will. The type of Caligula and Nero in the ancient 
world, and of the Czars Paul and Nicholas in the modem, is seen 
in Cambyses, the eldest son ot Cyras.' Having been appointed by 
his father to succeed him, he vaa sent back with Crcesna to Persia 
before the liattle in which Cyrus fell.' His first deeds of lust and 
cruelty require some nccount of the royal family. 

Cyrus had but one wife, Cassandane, an Achiemenid, who died 
before her husband, and waa greatly lamented by him. They left 
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two sons and three daughters. The sons were Kabujiya and 
Bardiya,* names transformed by Greek organs into Cambyses and 
Sinerlis. Of the daughters. A to$8a became famous as the wife, first 
of Cambyses, next of the Magian who personated Smerdis, and 
lastly of Darius ; and as the mother of Xerxes, who is said to have 
killed her in a fit of passion. 

The second daughter, who is not named, was also married by 
Cambyses, after consulting the royal judges, who gave an opinion 
which Herodotus slily calls, " at once true and safe." They did not 
find any law allowing a brother to take his sister to wife ; but they 
found a law that the king of the Persians might do whatever he 
pleased. So early did courtly judges maintain "the dispensing 
power." And it pleased Cambyses to put to death this sister-wife, 
when she covertly reproached him about his brother, whom it had 
pleased him to murder. Thus Cambyses set the example of the 
polygamy, incest, and fratricide, which have stained the annals of 
Persia, perhaps above every other despotic monarchy.* 

The murder of his brother was doubtless due to jealousy and 
fear ; but we have no trustworthy details. Some writers of inferior 
authority say that Cyrus bequeathed to his younger son the govern- 
ment of several important provinces. All concur in ascribing to 
Smerdis noble qualities, the report of which may have been en- 
hanced by hatred for the memory of Cambyses. Herodotus says 
that Smerdis was the only man of the Persian army in Egypt, who 
could draw the bow which the Ethiopians had sent as a challenge 
to Cn.mby8es. Having therefore sent him back to Persia out of 
envy, Cambyses dreamed that his brother sat upon the royal 
throne, with his head reaching to the heavens. Thereupon he 
employed a trusty Persian, named Prexaspes, to go and kill 
Smerdis at Susa. 

The romance of this legend is exposed by the one original 
testimony, which also proves the crime ; for it was committed before 
Cambyses went to Egypt. The great inscription of Darius at 

' Kabuyija is interpreted " one who speaks praises," that is, " a bard ;" or perhapis 
*' praised by those who speak (of him "). Bardiya probably means " elevated " or 
" glorious." In both names the m comes in as the nasalizatum of b, by the same 
euphonic law which connects "mors" (death), "mortal' and " am&roelal " with 
the Greek " brotos " (mortal). The s in " «9merdis " is due to the same law which gives 
us "smelt" as a fonn of " melt." ^schylus calls the younger brother " JKardua," 
without the s. Readers who have learned Qreek will recognize the same laws in 
Xafipdvo} and \av6dvia from the roots Aa/3 and KaB, and in such double forms as 
fiUpo^ and a^iicpo?. Further on, we use Bardes simply as a convenient form of the 
Persian Bardiya. 

* The remaining daughter of Cyrus, Artystoh§, who was perhaps too young to be 
married by Cambyses, became the favourite wife of Darius, the son of Hystaspes. 
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Behistun (of which we have presently to speak more particularly) 
tells the story thus : — " A man named Oambyses, son of Cyrus, of 
our race, he was here king before me. Of that Oambyses there was 
a brother ; Bardes {Bardiyd) was his name, of the same mother, of 
the same father, with Oambyses. Afterwards Oambyses slew that 
Bardes. When Oambyses had slain Bardes, it was not known to 
the people that Bardes had been slain.'' Afterwards Oambyses 
proceeded to Egypt." 

His conquest of that land, which has been related in its place,' 
was effected with the aid of the Phoenician fleet, which was hence- 
forward the chief maritime force of Persia. It seems that the sub- 
mission of Phoenicia, which would be a result of the conquest of 
Babylon, was actually made under Oambyses. Herodotus says 
that, in the time of Oyrus, "Phoenicia was still independent of 
Persia, and the Persians themselves were not a sea-faring people ; " ' 
but, under Oambyses " the Phoenicians had yielded iheimelves to 
the Persians, and upon them all his sea-service depended."* He 
also mentions the volimtary submission of Oyprus, which was an 
old dependency of Phoenicia, but had lately been conquered by 
Amosis. Hence the courtiers of Oambyses said that " he surpassed 
his father, for he was lord of all that his father ever ruled, and 
further had made himself master of Egypt, and the sea." " The 
flattery added by Oroesus is worth quoting, as an example of the 
" fantastic tricks " which even wise men play before the despots 
whom they are condemned to serve:--" In my judgment, son of 
Cyrus, thou art not equal to thy father, for thou hast not yet such 
a son as he left behind in thee." 

How much reason Persia had to be thankful that he had not, 
may be seen from the samples we have given of his outrages in 
Egypt, — the combined fruits of despotic rage, religious fanaticism, 
habitual drunkenness, and a natural tendency to epilepsy. It 
cannot be doubted that his excesses of tyranny aided the revolu- 
tion for which his long absence in Egypt gave the opportunity. 
But its real cause was deeper, and the Behistim inscription has 
enabled us to see this event in its true light. " When Oambyses 
had proceeded to Egypt, then the state became wicked. Then the 
LIE became abounding in the land, both in Persia and Media, and 
in the other provinces. Other parts of the inscription shew that 
this " lie " was the religious heresy of Magism, as opposed to pure 
Maxdeism; a heresy which was especially rife in Media, and always 
struggling for the upper hand ; and to which there is reason to 

s This testimony to the secresy of the murder Is important with reference to the 
imposture of the Pseudo-Smerdia. 
« See Chapter XIV. ' Herod. 1. 143. • Herod. \\!L\^. * ^w^.'^^'^^- 
SM. ANC. HIST. ^ 
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.believe that Gambyses had himself given some enoouiagemeiit.** 
The enduing rebellion is not that lie itself, but its later con- 
sequence. 

For Darius goes on to say in a separate paragraph, — " Afterward$ 
there arose a certain man, a Magian {Magmh\ named Gk>HATES 
(^Gaumatd). He arose from Pissiachada" (in the east of Persia). 
" He thus lied to the state : — * I am Bardes, the son of Cyrus, the 
brother of Gambyses.' Then (he whole state became rd)eUiou8. 
From Gambyses it went over to him, both Persia and Media, and 
Ute other provinces. He seized the empire "—(then the Persian date 
is given). "Afterwards Gambyses, unable to endure (or, seHf- 
wishing to die) died." It is clear that this was no mere Median 
revolt; and, though the plot originated with the Magi, it was 
reconmiended to the whole empire by the popularity of Bardes 
(Smerdis). Gambyses was virtually dethroned when he received 
the news in Syria, on his return from Egypt ; and his accidental 
wound from his own dirk, as he mounted his horse to march against 
the rebels, looks like a figment to gloss over the despairing suicide 
which seems implied in the inscription. 

The popular story of his death is adorned by more than one 
example of that irony of fate, on which the Greeks loved to dwell. 
His woimd was in the thigh, at the very spot where he had stabbed 
the Apis. Gambyses, acknowledging the retribution, and, feeling 
that his hour was come, asked the name of the city where the 
accident had befallen him. " They told him," says Herodotus, 
" that it was Ecbatana ; whereas the oracle at Buto had warned 
him before that he would end his life at Ecbatana. Now he 
thought to die in old age at the Median Ecbatana, where all his 
treasures were; but the oracle meant forsooth the Ecbatana in 
Syria." So when he learnt the name of the city, struck with the 
double calamity inflicted by the Magian and by his wound, he 
came to his senses ; and understanding the oracle he said : — " Herd 
Gambyses, the son of Gyrus, is doomed to die." ** 

1^ Herodotus tells us that Cambyscs had left behind in Persia, as comptroller of 
his household, a Magian, named Patizeithes, who, struck with the likeness of bis 
brother to the murdered Smerdis, set him on the throne. This is not at all contra- 
dicted by the mentioti of only one Magian, the usurper himself, in the very brief 
story of the inscription. 

11 This Syrian Ecbatana has not been identified. 

12 There is a well-known parallel in Shakspere's scene of Henry's IV.'s death in 
the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster :— 

" King. Doth any name particularly belong 
Unto the lodging where I first did swoon ? 

Warvoick. 'Tis called Jei-usaltm, my noble lord. 
King, Laud be to Uod ! even there my life must end. 
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Now, too, he understood, and first revealed to the chiefs of the 
Persians who were around him, the true meaning of his dream about 
the exaltation of Smerdis, and the useless crime he had committed 
in murdering his brother. In that brother he had lost, he said, 
his true avenger on the Magians ; but he adjured the Persians, and 
especially the Achsemenians, not to suffer the kingdom to go out of 
their line. But his dying words were ascribed only to hatred of his 
brother; the story of whose murder was denied by Prexaspes. 
This may be all a legend ; but it expresses the favourite Greek 
doctrine, that a man's destined fate is only more terribly ensured 
by the sins done by him to prevent it. 

Cambyses had reigned seven years and five months; and the 
remaining seven months of the year, b.c. 522, belong to the Magiau 
usurper, Gomates, or, as he is usually called, the Pseudo-Smerdis. 
The completeness with which his power was established is proved 
by the Behistim Inscription: — "After Gomates the Magian had 
dispossessed Cambyses both of Persia and Media and the dependent 
provinces, he did according to Ma desire : he became king. There 
was not a man, neither Persian, nor Median, nor any of our family, 
who would dispossess that Gomates the Magian of the crown. Jlie 
state feared him exceedingly.** So Herodotus : — " The Magian now 
reigned in security." The historian's account of the concealment 
which WM used to help out the impostor's likeness to Smerdis is 
confirmed in the same manner : — " Ho slew many people who had 
known the old Bardes : for that reason he slew them, * lest they 
should recognise me, that I am not Bardes, the son of Cyrus.' " '^ 

The complete religious revolution which ho effected — destroying 
the temples, and abolishing the religious chaunts and worship — is 
attested by Darius in declaring his own restoration of what Gomates 
had taken away." The support of the provinces was purcliased by 
immunities, and Herodotus says, " His subjects, wliilo his reign 

It bath been prophesied to me many years, 
I should not die, but in Jerusalem ; 
Which vainly I supposed the Holy Land : 
But bear me to that chamber ; there I'll lie ; 
In that Jerusalem shall Harry die." 

K, Henry IV., Pt. II. Act IV. So. V. 

u According to Herodotus, the Magian, for some crime, had had his eara cut off; 
no unusual punishment in I'ersia : and it was this that led to bis detection by his 
wife, Phffidima, at the instigation of her father, Otanes. 

" The reversal of the religious policy of his predecessors was extended to Jeru- 
salem ; for the order of the narrative in Ezra (iv. 7-24) seems to require the identi- 
fication of the usurper with " Artaxerxes," a title which he may very prolxibly have 
assumed, for it simply means "king," with the extensive prefix "aria." 'ihe 
"Ahasuerus" of Ezra I v. 6 is evidently Cambyses, who seems to have inclined tc a 
policy of suspicion tov/ards the Jews, perhaps under Ma^os\Vv\^>\'^\tf:.^. 
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lasted, received great benefits from him, insomnch that, when he 
died, all the dwellers in Asia mourned his loss exceedingly, except 
only ilie Persians. For no sooner did he come to the throne, than 
f»)rthwith he sent round to every nation under his rule, and granted 
them freedom from war-service and from taxes for the space of 
tliree years." I'he Persians were already exempt from taxation ; 
and though they at first adhered to the usurper, supposing him to 
be the son of Cyrus, for this very reason their indignation would be 
the greater when the imposture was discovered. 

Meanwhile this Magian revolution must have excited disaffection 
among the Zoroastrians ; and the continued seclusion of the pre- 
tended Smerdis must have roused suspicion. Accordingly Herodotus 
represents a band of seven Persian chief? (natural leaders of the 
Zoroastrians) as conspiring against him, detecting his imposture, 
and slaying him at Susa ; after which they conferred the crown on 
one of themselves, Darius, the son of Hystaspes." That king thus 
tells the story for himself: — "No one dared to say anything con- 
cerning Gomates the Magian till I arrived. Then I prayed to 
Ormazd : Ormazd brought help to me. On the 10th of the month 
Bagayadish, then it was, with myfaWiful men, I slew that Gomates 
the Magian, and those who were his chief followers. The fort Sic- 
tachotes, in the district of Media called Niseea, there I slew him. I 
dispossessed him of the empire. By the grace of Ormazd I became 
king : Ormazd granted me the sceptre." 

Darius here acts in the character which he claims most empha- 
tically through the whole inscription, as the undoubted heir of the 
royal house of Achsemenes : — " As it was before, so I arranged it, 
by the grace of Ormazd, that the Magian should not supersede our 
family." But he does not claim to have done this deed alone : only 
the aiders, whom Herodotus represents as conspirators with him on 
equal terms, are his "faithful men," or loyal followers. Their 
service is emphatically acknowledged in the concluding paragraph 
of the inscription : — " Says Darius the king : these are the men 
who alone were there, when I slew Gomates the Magian, who was 

" Once more we leave the legendary story to be read in the graphic pages of 
Herodotus. Some of bis details are probably derived from good authority ; and we 
can judge how well he was Informed by his accurate repetition of the conspirators' 
names. The one exception is so easily accounted for, as to confirm his aocanu^. 
But the speeches, as usual, express the historian's own views,— a sort of reflections 
on the events themselves. He never wished his readers to believe that Persian 
chiefs would discuss the forms of government which had divided the Greeks. But 
be seems not U) have been aware of the true position of JDarius as heir to the throne. 
Nfstaspes (the father of Dartua), "who -waa abanvX. \Ti'?«%\aw«\itQ\«!blY devolved his 

claims upoa his son, as fitter tban \muacAi tox \:bft ecAfct^fofe. ^^ka \>D«t ^bsd!»c 

logical table on p. 217.) 
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called Bardes. These men alone laboured in my service ; " and then 
he names them — Ftda/rana, Outana^ Gauharuva^ Vidama, Baga' 
bukJisha, Ardumanish; all Persians. The six conspirators with 
Darius, in Herodotus, are Intaphernes, OtaneSt Gobryas^ Hydames, 
Megahyzus, and Aspathines}^ The names are all identical, except 
the last ; and Aspathines may well have been present, for he appears 
as the quiver-bearer of Darius in the inscription on the king's 
tomb. 

Most of these " faithful men " appear in the inscription as the 
lieutenants of Darius in subsequent wars ; and the names of some 
are conspicuous in the history of the attack on Greece." If, as 
some have supposed, they, with Darius, were the heads of the seven 
Persian clans, the privileges, which Herodotus represents the other 
six as exacting from Darius as the price of his crown, may have 
been ancient rights, which the Magian has annulled. These were 
free access to the palaxje and the intermarriage of the king with 
their families alone. The still higher privileges said to have been 
granted to Otanes, as the reward of his abstaining from competition 
for the crown, may have been bestowed upon him as an AchsBmenid 
in the female line. 

Herodotus describes the plot as concocted by Otanes; but he 
agrees with the inscription, that nothing was actually done till 
Darius arrived. Even then, in the Greek story, Darius forces the 
conspirators into action against their will ; and he takes the lead 
in the execution of the plan. He gained entrance to the palace (or 
rather, as appears from the inscription, to the fort in Media, where 
the Magian had shut himself up) as the bearer of a despatch from 
his father, Hystaspes, who was governor of Persia. The six 
" faithful men " rushed in with him, and two of them were 
wounded in the desperate conflict which ensued. The Magian 
usurper was slain by the hand of Darius, his brother having been 
killed before him ; and the victors rushed out to shew the heads 
of the two impostors to the people. 

The deception was forthwith avenged by a general massacre of 
the Magians, which only ended with the fall of night ; and the 
event was commemorated by the great festival called Magophonia, 

w The Initial Fin Persian names is generally replaced in Greek by the aspirate , 
and thus Tidama becomes Hydarnes, just as Vishtcutpa (the father of Darius) 
becomes nystaspeg. In Intaphemet (for Vidafrana) the V seems to be dropped in 
consideration of the strengthening of the syllable by the n, which comes in before 
the t, like the m in Cambyses before the h. So BagaJbukhAJxa. V^cnxs^^^ ihc^q^t.^^^^ 
Just as Bardiya becomes Mardus and Smerdis. ,-^ 

" Besides Meg&byzus, for example, GobryaB, vj\vo \s caSXsA Va. ^e:\\s»cA^*'^^ 
ibe son of jiardonius (Marduniya)r was the iaU\eT ot \3tt<i wV^^**^^^^®'^^^ 
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when no ^In.£:ian might stir abroad during the wholo day, on pain 
of dcatli. According to " tho law of the Medes and Persians, 
which cliangctli not," this festival was observed as the strictest of 
the whole year, even when tho ^lagi became the priest-caste of the 
Persians. The massacre of the Magians illustrates, and is illustrated 
by, Hainan's intcndo<l massacre of the Jews, and that which they 
intlictod on their assailants instead (Esther, cc. iii., viii., is.). 




Ordinary Persian C!oRtnme. 
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Fenian EIng bmitlitt Uia Uou. (Fma S^Det^QrlindR of Darlni HyslaipU.) 
CHAPTEK XSXVn. 

CUKAS OF THE PEBSIAH EMPIRE. DARIUS TUG SON OF IIYSTAaPES. 

Disnja I.,' the son of ByEtaapcs, is rightly regarded as the second 
founder of the PetaiBn Erapin;, He was scarcely twenty years of 
age when Cyras is said to hate eeea him, in a dream, with wings 
npoD his shoulders, oversliadowing Asia «fith the one wing and 
Europe with the other (b.q. 530). He would therefore be 28 at his 
accession, which is dated on the first day of B.C. 521, and 64 when 
he died, on the 23rd of December, n.c. ISti, after a reign of 3S years. 
In the epitaph upon his tomb he describes himself as " Darius, 
tile Great King, Uie King of Kings; the king of all inhabited 
countries ; the king of this great earth, far and near ; the sou of 
Hystospes, an AcbsBmenian ; a Persian, the son of a Persian ; an 
Aryan, of Aryan descent." Thronghoot the Behistan inscription, 
he represents himself as the champion of the Acbeemenid house 
againat Gomates and all other rebels. After naming his ancestors 
np to Achiemenes,' he adds, " From antiquity our family have been 
kiigs. . . . Nine of ns have been kings in a double line." Ha 

' In old Penfan the niiine Is Doruamth (P*i.Dimna-««Vi."»w 
•Joidpr" or - rotriioer." His tatlwi'B iwme. TWKton*, »* 
florea." t See Ow M!ift» oft-^.l^ 
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united his own line with the elder branch by marrying both the 
surviving daughters of Cyrus, and also the daughter of Smerdis ; 
and with the younger branch by marrying the daughter of Otanes. 
He had previously married a daughter of Gobryas, and be also 
married the daughter of his brother Arsames. 

The events of his first five years are recorded by the king himself 
in the great inscription already referred to, and of which it is time 
to give some account. Near the south-western frontier of Media, 
on the high road from Babylon to Ecbatana, there is a precipitous 
rock about 1700 feet in height. Standing out from the chain 
of Zagrus, it overlooks a plain, watered by a fountain, where the 
Persian Kings had a garden or "paradise," with a jmlace and 
a city. The old Persian name of BagUtan is retained in the present 
Belli stun, Brntun^ or Bostan.* The spot, which appears to have 
been a primeval sanctuary, was famous in antiquity, from the legend 
of Semiramis to the visit of Alexander ; and it was again 'a royal 
residence under the Sassanidse. The face of the cliff is carved with 
sculptures and inscriptions of four different ages : the first is of im- 
known antiquity (perhaps Assyritm and the same which the ancients 
ascribed to Semiramis). The second is the great record of Darius. 
The third celebrates the victory of a Parthian king over his rival 
(probably in the time of the emperor Claudius). The fourth is 
a comparatively modem inscription in Arabic, of merely local 
interest. No spot affords a better example of " words graven with 
an iron pen and lead in the rock for ever " (Job. xix. 24). 

The trilingual inscription of Darius is carved at the height 
of 300 feet above the plain ; and it was with no small difficulty that 
Sir Henry Rawlinson obtained the copy, his translation of which 
formed the decisive epoch of cuneiform interpretation (a.d. 1846). 
It is in the three languages, in which the Persian kings were wont 
to issue their edicts to their Aryan, Semitic, and Turanian subjects, 
— the Persian, Babylonian, and " Median " or Scythic* Four such 
threefold columns contain the complete record of the first five years 
of Darius ; the fifth, which is very imperfect, is evidently supple- 
mental, but added very shortly after the other four. The date of 
the inscription is assigned (from its own notices of time) to the sixth 
year of Darius (b.c, 516). 

The events recorded are the overthrow of the Magian usurper ; 
the restoration of the Zoroastrian worship ; and the suppression of 

< The classical writers call the town Bagutana or Bastana, and the hill Bagis- 
tanus Monz. It is said to have been sacred to Jove, and the name prubaUy means 
** the place of God " (Bagd). See Vignettes on pp. 200 and 205. 

4 The rock itself stands near the confines of Persia, Babylonia, and Media- (the 
of the old Turanian population). 
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a series of rebellions, which prove that Darius had to reconquer the 
whole empire. He expressly says that much had been done by him 
besides, that was not recorded in this tablet ; and he sums up what 
he has recorded, in the conquest and capture of nine *^ kings," the 
leaders of rebellions, and the winning of nineteen battles. All the 
battles are of course victories ; but a critical eye can detect reverses, 
which prove how arduous the struggle was. The campaigns of 
Darius in person are distinguished from those of his generals, who 
receive due honour by the mention of their names. But their 
exploits are appropriated by the king, with that curious mixture of 
the third and first persons, which we have noticed in the monuments 
of Assyria.* 

All the central provinces constituting the original empire, from 
the mountains of Armenia to the head of the Persian Gulf, as well 
as several of those of the Iranian table-land, had to be reconquered. 
The only important provinces not thus named are Lydia and 
Egypt ; and even their satraps (as we learn from Herodotus) seized 
the opportunity of these troubles to assume an insolent air of 
independence, which only stopped short of rebellion through the 
swift vengeance inflicted on them by Darius. His treatment of 
the defeated kings sternly illustrates the profession — " He who has 
laboured for my family, him well cherished I have cherished : he 
who has been hostile to me, him well destroyed I have destroyed." * 
The rebel kings, except one killed by his own followers, were put 
to death when taken, three at least by crucifixion; and two of 
these were first mutilated of nose^ ears, and tongue, and chained 
at the palace-gates of Darius. 

The object of this exposure was probably to prevent the future 
personation of the insurgents, both of whom professed to represent 
the Median royal line, calling themselves " of the race of Cyaxares." 
For both the Medes and Persians were disposed to rise at the call 
of pretenders to the old royal blood ; and a revolt of Persia was led 
by another Pseudo-Smerdis, who was taken and crucified. That 
the Magian religion, too, was one source of these rebellions, may 
be inferred from the king's reiteration of what he had done to 
suppress " lying," and his adjuration of his successors to destroy it 
everywhere. Throughout the inscription he appears as the champion 
of Zoroastrianism, quite as niuch as of the Achaemenids, and the 

> For example, when the satrap Vibanus defeats the Arachosian rebel, we read. 
" Then he took him, &c. Then the province submitted to me. This is what was 
done by me in Arachotia." In fact, the style is appropriate to a sovereign ; and 
Queen Victoria might say : " Lord Clyde quelled the mutiny. Then the provinces 
submitted to me. This is what was done by me in India." 

^ Observe the form, which biblical critics call a " Hebraism." 
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devoted Bcrrant of Ormazd. " By the grace of Ormazd," he says, 
" I am king ; " and all his yictories are gained ^* by the grace of 
Ormazd." The record concludes with a prayer to Ormazd for pro- 
tection to himself, his house, and his kingdom, and with the 
solemn charge to his subjects : — " Oh, people ! the law of Ormazd, 
that having returned to you, let it not perish. Beware, lest ye 
al)andon the true doctrine ! " 

Herodotus only mentions two of these rebellions, the Babylonian 
and the Median ; with which, indeed, we find most of the others to 
have had some connection. The simultaneous revolts of Babylonia 
and Susiana were movements of national independence, taking 
advantage of the dynastic troubles in Persia. The leaders of both 
claimed to represent the old royal lines.^ " During all the time," 
says Herodotus, *' that the Magus was king, and while the seven 
were conspiring, the Babylonians had profited by the troubles, and 
made themselves ready against a siege." It is uncertain whether 
his details (some of them highly romantic) of the twenty months' 
siege and of the treacherous capture of the city, refer to this 
occasion, or to the later revolt recorded in the inscription. The 
crucifixion of the pretender and his chief adherents on the latter 
occasion agrees with the crucifixion of 3000 citizens recorded by 
Herodotus ; and that the first siege, which was conducted by Darius 
in person, lasted a long time, is clear from the consequences it 
involved elsewhere. 

" While I was at Babylon," says Darius, " these are the coun- 
tries which revolted against me : Persia, Susiana, Media, Assyria, 
Armenia, Parthia, Margiana, Sattagydia, Sacia" — pretty well the 
whole empire east of tlie Euphrates. Assyria and Armenia seem to 
have joined the revolt of Media, in favour of Phraortes (FravnrttsJi)^ 
who assumed the name of " Xathrites (perhaps emperor) of the race 
of Cyaxares." He was at once accepted as king, not only by 
Media, but by the adjoining provinces of Iran, especially Parthia 
and Hyrcania. 

While Hystaspes, the king's father, held his groimd in these pro- 
vinces, two of Darius's lieutenants, sent to Assyria and Armenia, 
fought no less than five great battles. Of course they were victories ! 
but of what sort, we may judge from the result : both the generals 
*' waited for (Darius's) arrival in Media." At length the king 
defeated Phraortes in a great battle, by which he recovered Ec- 
batana. The Median fied with his horsemen to Bhages (a famous 
city at the foot of Mt, Elburz), where he was taken by a pursuing 

^ Both In this aiid the sobeeqaent re^oU ol'&8^^\oxit\>\<&VN^'^de;T called himself 
* WetHK^iadreszar (NabukudrachaxiC) Ibe sou ol 't^atooiMvA." T^y^%Q&\«sv\axv\^Sc»!\ 
pat to death by his own fbUovets ouliie apvtoaO;! o1T>aaeSM». 
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force, brought back to Ecbatana, and there mutilated, exposed, and 
crucified, as we have told above® (Probably b.c. 518). We need 
not dwell on the remaining revolts noticed in this invaluable 
document. 

When Darius carved this record on the monumental rock of 
Behistun, he had re-established his authority over the 23 provinces 
which he enumerates as given to him by Ormazd. But the great 
and distant satrapies of Lydia and Egypt were on the verge of 
revolt, through the air of arrogant independence assumed by their 
governors. Oroetes, who ruled at Sardis, had dared, during the 
last illness of Cambyses, to put to death his master's ally Polycrates 
of Samos.** He not only abstained from aiding Darius against the 
Magian, but he took advantage of " the troubles of the season " 
(says Herodotus) to slay his private enemy, Mitrobates, and to add 
his satrapy of Phrygia to those of Lydia and Ionia. He kept up 
a body-guard of 1000 Persians ; and, when Darius sent him a man- 
date of recal, he caused the courier to be waylaid on his return, and 
neither man nor horse was heard of again. 

Not wishing, in the unsettled state of the empire, to make war 
on so powerful a vassal, Darius appealed to the chief men of the 
Persians to accomplish the affair by skill, without force or tumult. 
One, chosen by lot from among thirty who offered themselves, set 
out from Sardis with a budget of despatches sealed with the king's 
signet. Delivering them one by one to the royal secretary in the ^ 
satrap's full court, he first tested the temper of the guards by the 
reverence they showed for the king's letters. Then he handed the 
two decisive mandates to the secretary, who read — " Persians, king 
Darius forbids you to guard Oroetes : " and the soldiers laid down 
their spears: — "King Darius commands the Persians who are 
in Sardis to kill Oroetes ; " and the guards drew their swords and 
slew him on the spot. 

The punishment of Aryandes, the satrap of Egypt, with death, 
for daring to issue a silver coinage of his own in imitation of the 
king's gold, is referred by Herodotus to a later period. But we 
must not omit one of the earliest and most important acts of 
Darius in the south-western part of his empire. In his second 
year he issued an edict for the resumption of the building of the 
temple at Jerusalem, which the Magian bad interrupted (b.o. 520). 

s Rbt^es (in Persian Rfiaga) was one of the oldest Aryan settlements in Media. 
It occupies a prominent place In the apocryphal books of Tobit and Judith. T^*^ 
statement in Judith 1. 15 is thought to refer to the «7cdX. Ttfy« \wci^«iJ<5tfi\s.,"^«ss»esv 
the namet are strangely altered. ^weosssk 

" The romantic etory of Polycrates, and ot \iiB n^Jlu ciSsstVwL^a «wiNssoavscs»* 
belongg to Greek history. 
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Besides its sound policy, this act may be viewed as a part of the 
restoration of the religious institutions annulled by the usurper ; 
and the conduct both of Cyrus and Darius seems to shew the 
sympathy of those zealous Zoroastrians for the pure monotheism of 
the Jews. At the opposite extremity of the empire, Darius ex- 
tended his power over the valley of the Indus, after the river had 
been explored for bim by Scylax, a Greek of Caryanda in Oaria, 
who reached the head of the Bed Sea in a voyage of thirty 
months. The part of India,^® thus added to the empire, including 
the Punjab and Scinde^ yielded a tribute exceeding that of any 
other province," and added a body of brave soldiers to the army. 
These troops from the farthest East appeared in the army of 
Xerxes in their cotton dresses, with their bows of cane and arrows 
of cane tipped with iron, and so met the Greeks on the field of 
Platsca. 

The great conflict, which was decided on that field in his son's 
reign, was contemplated by Darius, as it seems, not long after he 
had restored and consolidated his Asiatic empire; but he postponed 
it to another expedition. Conquest, in some direction, was the 
spirit with which Cyrus had imbued the empire ; and Darius justly 
feared that quiet might breed new revolts. Herodotus says that he 
was urged to the conquest of Greece by his queen Atossa, at the 
instigation of the Greek physician, Democedes ; '* while he himself 
was minded to construct a bridge which should join Asia to Europe, 
and so to carry war into Scythia. It seems to have been according 
to an Oriental idea of right, and not as a mere pretext, that he 
claimed to punish the Scythians for their invasion of Media in the 
time of Cyaxares. 

The name of Scythians, or, .is the Persians called them Sacians 
{Saka) described, in general, the wild tribes of pastoral horsemen 
(nomadit), with " houses on wheeled carts " — as -^schylus says — 
who dwelt beyond the northern frontier of the empire. They 
belonged, for the most part, if not wholly, to the great Turanian or 
Mongol race ; but this is not tlie place to discuss their ethnology, 
or whether the Sacx on the northern confines of Iran were the same 
race as the Scyths against whom Darius now marched. The latter 
inhabited the plains and steppes to the north of the Euxine (Black 
Sea) and the Palus Mseotis ( Sea of Azov\ whence they had displaced 
the Cimmerians. The Greeks knew much of them through com- 
mercial settlements established on those coasts; and Herodotus 

w It was then the only part called India (^SinS), from its river. 
" This tribute was 360 talents of goXA-AuaX.. 

'* All the steps that led to the invasion ol QtTeefc«t» «a ni^^ «& "Ccv^^V^^^^ssrs^t 
the wars between Greece and Persia, axe TefcwA ^» \:Bfc\v\aJw«i qIOtorr^, 
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takes this occasion to give a very interesting account of their tribes 
and customs. 

It was probably about B.C. 508, that Darius, having collected 
a fleet of about 600 ships from the Greeks of Asia, and an army of 
700,000 or 800,000 men from all the nations of his empire, crossed 
the Hellespont by a bridge of boats. On his march to the Danube, 
he conquered the Thracians within, and the GetsB beyond, Mt. 
HsBmus (the Great Balkan). The Danube was crossed by a bridge 
formed of the ships of the lonians, just about the point where its 
mouths divide. 

The Scythians retreated before Darius, avoiding a pitched battle, 
and using every stratagem to detain the Persians in the country 
till they should perish of famine. When the army seemed in- 
extricably involved, a herald arrived with strange presents to 
Darius from the Scythian princes — ^a bird, a mouse, a frog, and five 
arrows. The king saw in this a surrender, signified by the symbols 
of earth, water, the means of motion, and the weapons of war. But 
Gobryas, the former conspirator, gave the true interpretation: — 
"Unless, Persians, ye can turn into birds, and fiy up into the sky, 
or make yourselves frogs, and take refuge in the fens, ye will never 
make escape from this land, but die pierced by our arrows." 

Darius saw that it was full time to try the surer means of escape 
supplied by his own military genius. He retreated in the night, 
leaving his sick behind, with the camp-fires lighted and the asses 
tethered, to make the enemy believe that he was still in their front. 
The pursuing Scythians missed his line of march, and came first 
to the place where the Ionian ships bridged the Danube. Failing to 
persuade the Greek generals to break by the same act both the 
bridge and the yoke of Darius, they marched back to encounter the 
Persian army. But their own previous destruction of the wells 
forced them into a difierent route; and Darius got safe, though 
with difficulty, to the Danube. It was dark night when the army 
reached the bank, and found no bridge ; for the lonians had with- 
drawn the nearest ships, at once to prevent an attack from the 
Scythians and to make them believe that the bridge was broken. 
But a certain Egyptian, who had a louder voice than any man in 
the world, shouted across the gap to Histiseus, the Milesian general. 
His call was heard : the bridge was restored ; and the army passed 
to the southern bank. 

The Hellespont was crossed by means of the fleet with which the 
strait had been guarded by Megabazus (or Megabyzus) ; and the. 
second opportunity was barred against a t\&m^oiVJs\a^"t^^«.«5^'3«^^ 
Darius knew how to discern between ttie ^oSict oIlSS&^ivsKv^' "^^^^ 
loyalty of Megabazus. Being one© oaVfiA, «a "^^ \sts5&» ^ V^ 
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granate, " what he would like to have in as great plenty as the 
Bceda of the pomegranate ? " he answered, ** Had I as many men 
like Megabazus as there are seeds here, it would please me better 
than to be lord of all Greece." Megabazus, left in Europe with 
80,000 troops to complete the conquest of Thrace, effected also the 
reduction of Macedonia to a vassal kingdom ; and he rejoined Darius 
at Sardis (b.c. 506). The king returned to Susa, which was now 
the chief capital of his empire, to gloss over his failure by adding 
to the list of his subjects on his tomb, "the Scythians beyond 
the sea." 

How his repose was broken by the Ionian Bevolt, in the first year 
of the 5th century B.C. — the epoch of the great struggle which 
tranoferred the dominion of the world from the despotism of the 
East to the free spirit of the West — ^is written in the pages of Greek 
history. FrDm the repulse of the army of the first Darius, on the 
plain where 

" 1 be mountains look on Marathon, 
And Marathon looks on the sea," 

to the day when the victor of Issus and Arbela threw his cloak in 
pity over the corpse of Darius Oodomannus, the interest of Persian 
history centres in her relations towards Greece. The "Persian 
Wars " mark the epoch when Oriental civilization had prepared the 
harvest to be reaped by European liberty ; and the great events of 
general history, even when acted in the East, are henceforth to be 
looked at from the West. 

In fact, though the Persian Empire survived the battle of Mara- 
thon for 160 years, and even dictated terms of peace to the rival 
Hellenic republics, the collision with Greece gave it its death-blow 
from the very hand which had founded and organized it anew. 
After devoting three years to collecting all the resources of his 
empire, in order to avenge in person the disaster of his generals at 
Marathon, Darius found his enterprise interrupted by the revolt oi 
Egypt (B.C. 487) ; and he died at the end of the following year, 
having, as required by the Persian law, appointed his son Xerxes 
to succeed him (Dec. 23, b.c. 486). He was buried in a splendid 
tomb near Persepolis (at Naksh'i-Rustam)^ the frontispiece of which 
is engraved with a cuneiform inscription only second in importance 
to that of Behutun}^ Of his organization of the Persian Empire, 
according to satrapies, we shall speak at the close of the next 
chapter. 

*> See the vignette in the < Smaller Scripture History,' chap. xii. 
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Xbwcbb I. (b.o. 486-16S) ' was the son of Darius and AtoBsa, the 
daughter of Cjrus, and on this aooonnt, probablj, he waa preferred 
to hia elder brother Artabazonea, who was the hoq of the dnughtfir 
of Gobryaa. His age waa now not more than 35, and he pos- 
sessed in a hi^ degree the noble personal beauty for which the 
Achieraeoida were famous. Having reconquered Egypt in bis first 
year, he was led on, against his wish, by the persuasions of Mar- 
donius and of the exiled Athenian Pisistrati<1a, to the &tal enter- 
prise which ended at Salamis, Platica, and Mycale. Historians 
differ as to whether it was before or after his return from (jreeoe, 
that Xerios, by his acta of impiety, provoked a new revolt of 
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Babylon, which was put down by Megab3rza8, the son of Zopynis, 
when the temple of Belus and other shrines were plundered of 
their most sacred objects. 

The disastrous issue of the attempt against Greece stript Persia 
of her European provinces, and drained off the strength of all the 
rest. While the tide of war rolled back to the shores of Asia 
Minor, Xerxes retired to his seraglio; and the Book of Esther 
furnishes an interesting picture of the domestic and political 
intrigues of his court at Susa. The Jewish queen must not be 
confounded with Amestris, the chief wife of Xerxes, whose savage 
and jealous temper caused horrible scenes of cruelty. In fact, from 
this time to the fall of the empire, the history of the Persian court 
forms one series of intrigues and conspiracies, executions and 
assassinations, in which the kings were often the victims. XerxM 
was murdered in his bed-chamber by Artabanus, the chief of his 
g^ard, and the eunuch Aspamitres, his chamberlain (b.c. 465). He 
left the empire exhausted and depopulated. Both conspirators 
were put to death by the late king's third son, Artaxerxes, at the 
end of seven moutlis, during which Artabanus appears to have 
reigned in his name. 

Artaxerxes I.,* sumamed by the Greeks "the Long-handed" 
(in Latin Longimanis), had the long reign of forty years (Dec. 7th, 
B.C. 465 to Dec. 17th, b.c. 425). He had murdered his eldest 
brother Darius, at the instigation of Artabanus. The second 
brother, Hystaspes, raised his satrapy of Bactria in support of his 
claim to the throne ; but he was defeated by Artaxerxes. In this 
reign the first series of the wars between Greece and Persia was 
brought to an end, and the Greek colonies recovered their inde- 
pendence, just fifty years after the Ionian revolt (b.c. 449). 

The great rebellion of Egypt under Inarus and Amyrtoeus, 
which has been related in its place,' led to another most formidable 
revolt in Syria. Megabyzus, the satrap of that province, and the 
conqueror of Egypt, took up arms to avenge the breach of his pro- 
mise of life to Inarus. His successful resistance, and his final 
reconciliation to Artaxerxes on easy terms, furnished other satraps 
with a dangerous precedent, which his son Zopyrus attempted to 
follow in Lycia and Caria towards the close of this reign ; but the 
rebellion was frustrated by the firm loyalty of the Caimians. 

Artaxerxes is memorable in Jewish history as the king who gave 
Ezra and Nehemiah their commissions (b.c. 458 and 444.) 

2 The Persian name Artakhshatra is Kluhatra, "king" or ••warrior," with the 
iDtensive prefix Jrtcu The king's by-naxne ^& ^etWcdiltooi \^<& ^xcossaiUnoe th*t 
bis right bauA was longer than the VeEt. 
'CbapterXLV. 
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The intrigues of the harem, which were ever tending to the 
destruction of the royal house, broke out in full force on the death 
of Artaxerxes Longimanus. The only legitimate heir among bis 
eighteen sons, Xebxes II., was murdered in his drunkenness, after 
a reign of only forty-five days, by his half-brother Sogdianus or 
Secydianus. Another half-brother, OchtiSf the satrap of Hyrcania, 
declared war against the usurper, with the support of the satraps 
of Egypt and Armenia. Sogdianus surrendered and was put to 
death, after a reign of six months and a half. 

Darius II. (sumamed by the Greeks Nothus) was the name 
under which Ochus reigned (b.c. 424-405). His wife Parysatis 
was the daughter of Xerxes I. ; and many of our young readers will 
recognise the sentence, "Darius and Parysatis had two sons, the 
elder named Artaxerxes and the younger Cyrus." Till his aceession, 
Artaxerxes bore his own name of Arsaces^ which was afterwards 
rendered famous by the great line of Parthian kings. He was 
bom before, but Cyrus after, Darius came to the throne ; and herein 
lay the germ of a disputed succession. The childhood of Cyrus, 
however, postponed the question till the last illness of Darius. 

Meanwhile the king gave himself up to the influence of his 
eunuchs and of his wife, who surpassed her mother Amestris in 
wickedness and cruelty. His reign was marked by one continued 
series of rebellions, which pushed on the empire to its fate ; but the 
greatest blow was the complete loss of Egypt, which regained her 
independence and maintained it for another half century ."• Amidst 
these troubles Darius died, having for once resisted the desire of 
Parysatis, that he would confer the succession on his younger son, 
whom he had made satrap of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia. and 
commander of the western coast of Asia Minor. 

The elder son succeeded to the throne by the name of Auta- 
XERXES II., and held it for the long period of forty-six years (b.c. 
405-359). He was sumamed, in Greek, Mnemon, from his retentive 
memory. How his reign was almost cut short at its beginning by 
the rebellion of Cyrus is related in Greek history, of which the part 
played by Xenophon and the "Ten Thousand" makes the campaign 
an essential chapter. To that history also belong the transactions of 
the satraps of Asia Minor (especially the crafty Tissaphemes) with 
the Greek states, during this reign and the preceding, the bril- 
liant campaigns of Agesilaus, and the sacrifice of the Asiatic Greeks 
by the disgraceful " Peace of Antalcidas " (b.c. 387).* 

The proud position in which Artaxerxes thus appeared, as the 
arbiter of Greece, threw a false lustre over his \3A.\Kt. ^^s^Kass** 
wherever his authority was withstood. ^Najgot^a^^^ ^t'^^s^N-'^^'^s^^ 

* See Chapter XlV. » Sec tXie • StoaXLct WsSusrj ol<^x«^ 

8M. AKC. HIST. 
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of Salamis iu G3rprus, in alliance with the kings of Egypt and 
Caria, maintained a |)owerful fleet and took Tyre. When he was 
at last defeated and shut up in Salamis by the Persian fleet, and 
compelled to surrender after a six years' siege, he obtained a con- 
firmation in his government as a tributary king (b.c. 380 or 379). 
A mighty effort to recover Egypt miscarried through the delayer of 
the Persian general, and a general rising of the satraps and native 
princes of Asia Minor and Phoenicia could only be -frustrated by 
the bribery of the satrap of Phrygia. 

To this confusion in the empire were added domestic horrors, 
which took their rise from the savage temper of Parysatis, and con- 
tinued long after her death. We need not relate the complicated 
intrigues, treasons, executions, and murders in the royal family. 
At length the assassination of the king's favourite son, Arsames, 
killed Artaxerxes himself with grief at the age of ninety-four (b.c. 
859). His character is drawn as mild, affable, and kind; but his 
weakness hastened the dissolution of the empire, which was only 
postponed by the abilities of his son, of whom Plutarch says that 
'* he surpassed all the other Persian kings in cruelty and blood- 
thirstiness." * 

OcHus,' the son of Artaxerxes and his first and favourite wife 
Statira, having obtained his inheritance by a series of ruthless 
murders, confirmed it by the massacre of all the royal princes 
within his reach. He reigned with vigour for twenty-one years 
(b.c. 359-338) ; but much of his success is ascribed to his able and 
unscrupulous minister, the eunuch Bagoas, and to Mentor, the com- 
mander of his Greek mercenaries. 

This Mentor and his brother Memnon were Rhodians, whose 
sister was the wife of Artabazus, the satrap of Western Asia Minor. 
With their aid, and the support first of the Athenians and after- 
wards of the Thebans, Artabazus revolted against Ochus, and long 
resisted all the force of the neighbouring satraps. At length Arta- 
bazus and Memnon fled to Philip king of Maijedonia, and Mentor 
found a new field for his hostility to Persia in the service of Nec- 
tanebo II. the last king of Egypt. 

It was by means of the Greek mercenaries that the first attack of 
Ochus upon Egypt was repulsed. Upon this success Phoenicia and 
Cyprus revolted, and Nectanebo sent Mentor with 4000 Greek 
mercenaries to the aid of Sidon. Cyprus was reduced by the king 
of Caria, with the aid of Greek mercenaries under Phocion; but 

« In Plutarch's 'Lives' there is a biography f Artaxerxes Mnemon. 

^ Ocfius, which we have already met -wVvYx as \.bA proper name of Darius Nothus 
b VMrionaiy interpreted as good tempered aoA. ricK T\ia& <y^\ciA \& \<ea& ^i^^k. called 
tgr biM Assumed name of Asi axkiki^ea \U. 
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Mentor and the king of Sidon, Tennes, defeated the satraps of 
Syria and Cilicia. When, however, Ochus marched against Sidon. 
with an army of 300,000 foot and 30,000 horse, the king turned 
traitor to his people, without saving his own life. The Sidonians, 
after a foretaste of the cruelty of Ochus, in his butchery of some 
hundreds of the citizens whom Tennes had betrayed into the 
Persian's hands, chose a voluntary death in the conflagration of 
their city. Its ruins were sold to a company of adventurers, who 
hoped to find quantities of gold and silver in the ashes ; but Ochus 
gained a greater treasure in the transfer of Mentor's services to 
Persia. As joint commander with Bagoas, he effected that recon- 
quest of Egypt, which is characterized by Mr. Grote as " one of the 
most impressive events of the age " (b.o. 346).® 

Still more impressive events were preparing from the growing 
power of Philip of Macedon; nor was Persia insensible to the 
danger. Ochus, or his able ministers, ■ Bagoas and Mentor, 
despatched letters of warning to the satraps of Western Asia Minor ; 
and a Persian force seems to have been sent into Thrace to aid its 
king against Philip, But any idea of combined action between 
Greece and Persia against the common enemy was fi-ustrated by 
the Battle of CJixronea, which was fought in Greece just after 
Ochus had been poisoned by Bagoas at Susa (b.o. 338). 

The minister, who had been urged to this crime by the king's 
unbridled cruelty, and doubtless by fear for his own safety, mur- 
dered also the other sons of Ochus, excepting the youngest. Arses, 
whom he set upon the throne. But, as the young king began to 
feel his power, he was heard to utter threats against the exter- 
minator of his father's house ; and Bagoas murdered him, with 
his infant children, in the third year of his reign (b.c. 336). 

The vengeance due to so many crimes was already on the way, 
and was hastened by another murder, which, seemed at first likely 
to postpone it.. PhUip, appointied after the battle of Ohacronea 
general of all the Greeks for the war with Persia, had completed 
his preparations, and had sent over a body of troops under Parmenion 
to rouse the Asiatic Greeks, when he was assassinated at his 
daughter's wedding festival at Mgm, shortly after the death of 
Arses (July, b.c. 336). 

Meanwhile Bagoas had raised to the throne his friend Codo- 
mannus, who assimied the name of Darius, and is known in history 
as Darius III. Codomannub, the last king of Persia (b.c. 336-330). 
His tall and singularly beautiful person, and his amiable disposition, 
befit the hero of one of the most tragic cataatio^\i^'6» \a.*OD^^ $vx»xs«v. <:5y 
man's history. He had proved \ns Xjioset^ \ii VSSJCx:^^ ^s^ ^"^^^xx*^ 

« See Chaptex "JLVV. ^ ^ 
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warrior of the wild Cadusii in single combat ; and Ochus had re- 
warded him with the satrapy of Armenia. But his flight firom 
Issus and Arbela betrayed the lack of that higher courage, which 
can uphold, or perish beneath, a falling cause ; and his few acts of 
good generalship do not reverse the sentence of history on his whole 
military career. 

Scarcely had his reign begun, when Bagoas was detected in 
another plot to remove the king he had set up ; but this time the 
king-maker and king-slayer was forced to drink the poison he had 
mixed for Codoraannus. While thus ridding himself of the nearer 
danger, Darius trusted that fate had averted the greater by the 
death of Philip and the difficulties which seemed to rise up round 
Alexander. How soon he was undeceived, and how "the great 
Emathian conqueror" overthrew Darius in the decisive battles of 
Issus and Arbela, and overran the Persian empire, from the Helles- 
pont to the Indus, and from the Oasis of Ammon to the deserts 
beyond the Jaxartes ; — and how, in the midst of these conquests, 
Darius was murdered by the treacherous satraps who had carried 
him away, a prisoner bound with golden chains, into Hyrcauia; — all 
this is related in Greek history, and vividly depicted in the 
symbolic prophecy of Daniel : " And, as I was considering, behold 
<tn he-goat came from the loe^t on the face of the whole earth, and 
touched not the ground" — a striking image of the rapidity of 
Alexander's conquest. "And he came to the ram that had two 
horns, which I had seen standing before the river, and ran unto 
him in the fury of his power. And I saw him come close unto the 
ram, and he was moved with choler against him, and smote the 
ram, and brake his two horns : and there was no power in the ram 
to stand he/ore him, hut he cast him down to the ground and stamped 
upon him : and there was none that could deliver the ram out of 
his hand " (Dan. viii. 5-7). 

The btory of the Persian Empire, virtually ended at Arbela in 
the autimin of B.C. 331, closes with the pathetic scene in which 
Alexander threw his own cloak over the body of Darius (b.o. 330). 



The marvellous rapidity, with which the conqueror led his small 
band of warriors through the almost unresisting body of the Persian 
Empire, demands a further explanation besides the genius of 
Alexander, the disciplined valour of his phalanx and the resistless 
shock of his " companions," or even the decrepitude of Persia. The 
organization of the empire under the first Darius— though probably 
the best that could have been dfevise^ lot a\3LOD.^To:\x!yvafe ^t Aniatio 
nations— prepared for its coWapae -QxAet C«^Qm«wi.wa. 
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The many nations which dwelt from the Indus to the Ister, 
and from the Sea of Aral to tlie shores of the Greater feyrtis, 
retained their own languages, laws, manners, and religion. In 
some lauds the native princes held the honour and part of the 
power of royalty. The Greek cities of Asia Minor administered 
their own internal government ; but the tyrants who rose to power 
in them were generally favourable to Persia. The old boundaries 
of the nations marked out for the most part the new provinces, or 
satrapiesj as they were called from the officer who ruled each as the 
lieutenant of the king.* When the levy of the empire was called 
out, the soldiers of each satrapy appeared in their own national 
equipment.*® But this was only when a great effort was required : 
the ordinary defence and restraint of the provinces was committed 
to garrisons of Persian and Median soldiers. The king delegated 
as much of his absolute authority as he pleased to the satrap, whom 
he appointed from any nation or rank, and degraded or put to 
death at his will. 

A check was provided on the power of the satrap by placing the 
command of the forces in separate hands, while, sometimes at least, 
the commandants of garrisons were independent of both. The 
satrap, however, was often the military commander, especially in 
the frontier provinces. 

The administration of justice, too, was committed to officers inde- 
pendent of the satraps — the Royal Judges, They were appointed 
by the king, who called them most rigorously to account for any 
corruption in their office. Cambyses had one such offender put to 
death and flayed, and his skin made a covering for the judgment- 
seat. The proverbial unchangeableness of the Medo-Persian laws 
must have added no small security against judicial oppression ; but 
we have seen how ingeniously the principle could be evaded." 

In reference to that function which is always most tempting to 
provincial tyranny, each province was assessed to a regular amount 

' Herodotus gives a full account of tbe satrapies established by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes; but the name ofsairap is already found in the Behistun inscription. It 
is probable that this sort of vice-regal government was introduced at the beginning 
of the empire, and perfectt-d by Darius. As to the name Khthatrapa, all we can say 
with certainty is that it is akin to Khshalram, " kingdom," and Khshaya, the abbre- 
viated form for " king," whence the modem Persian shdk. The " 127 provinces 
from India to Ethiopia," with a *• prince " over each, must have been subdivisions 
of the satrapiea (See Esther i. 1. viii. 9; Daniel vi. 1.) 

*• In describing the levy of the empire by Xerxes for the invasion of Greece, 
Herodotus gives a most interesting account of the dress and equipment of the 
scvcFGil n&^ions 

»» In their memorable answer to CambyBes Cw^ C^a<p\Kt 'XX."L\V^. ^"^^^^^^^^ 
Xerxes, the decree for the maaeacre of tbe Jews, ^\i\c\i coxxV^ tv^^N* ''^ ^^^ 
nuiuned by another authorizing them to slay ttieVt aasaa^an^& Q^'Oofex nxW-^- 
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of tribute. The satrap might, indeed, levy for his own use as mtich 
as his ix)\ver or prudence permitted ; but there was a check upon 
his extortion, in the interest which the king had to prevent the 
imix)veri«hiucnt of the provinces. All these checks, however, did 
not prevent gross abuse of the enormous power entrusted to the 
natraps ; and there are glaring instances, not only of extortion, but 
even of personal outrage upon Persians of the highest rank. 

So long, in fact, as the province was orderly and flourishing, the 
tribute regularly paid, and no suspicion of the satrap's fidelity 
excited by his own conduct or by the machinations of his rivals, 
ho enjoyed the state and much of the power of an independent 
sovereign. This was especially the case in the satrapies of Asia 
Minor, which, besides being remote from the capital, were Involved 
in the restless intrigues of Greek politics. Here we find embassies 
received and sent, and alliances and wars made, not only without 
reference to the king, but by the different satraps taking di£ferent 
sides. Eaeli enlisted his own body of Greek mercenaries, with 
whose aid they maile war upon one another. 

Such a system involved the constant danger of rebellion; and 
various means were taken to guard against the risk. The satrapies 
were assigned, as far as possible, to members of the royal family, 
and to nobles connected with it by marriage. Watch was kept 
upon the satrap by a Hoijul Secretary, who reported all his proceed- 
ings to the king, and received despatches and edicts from the 
capital by means of "posts on horseback and riders on mules, 
camels, and young dromedaries " (Esther viii. 10). Sometimes, as 
we have seen in the case of Oroetes, the secretary was the organ of 
a royal decree for the deposition, or even the death, of the satrap. 
Special commissioners, also, were sent every year to make enquiries 
into the state of each satrapy. 

These precautions seem, upon the whole, not to have been inef- 
fective. Excluding the revolts against the new power of Darius, 
the chief risings recorded are purely national, as those of Babylonia 
and Egypt. The attempt of the younger Cyrus was a struggle for 
the succession to the throne, not a provincial rebellion. In process 
of time, however, some of the more distant or less accessible pro- 
vinces seem to have fallen off quietly from the empire, which was 
certainly of less extent under the last Darius than under the first. 

The position of the Great King, as the Greeks called him, 
differed in no material respect from that of an Asiatic despot at the 
present day, such as the Shah of modem Persia. We have already 
bad occ&sion to describe the state in which he held his court," re- 
aiding in the spring at BnBa,m\3afi svivcimet ^\.'S<3wa.\aKv^^^c«vd. vuthe 

vz See CVuplCT "XXXW . 
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winter at Babylon ; its well as at Persepolia, which several of the 
kings adorned with splendid palaces. He appears to havo governed 
Tvithout a council, escept when of his more motion ho summoned the 
nobles to aid him with their advice, whicli even then he was under 
no obligation to follow. If his courtiers ventured to appeal to the 
unchanging laws of the Hedes and Persians, the Koyal Judges 
pronounced the low which overrode all others, that the king might 
do whatever he pleased. The only effective check on his deapotism 
' Dh, the fate of Xerxes I., S.eries II., and Ochus. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIX. 
THE HISTORT OF PH(ENIC!A. 

f-AHr I, — TO TTIE TIME OF TVRb'S SUPREMACY. 

(Ink III llin ittmlli-iit provincea of the Peniaa Gmpira demanda 
•itir BiK^'Inl niiKi'i', rniiii itx vcrj ancient ctvilizatiou, ita extensive 
luiluiilroi, mill lliii viihl ilnvi'lopraent nf its commerce, which on the 
UN" BJilii niirli'liril llin (treat empires of the East, and, on the other, 
tuiri'iliil lliH rlvlll»itliiti of Ahiu to theabores of Europe; and, lastly, 
ti'iiii lliii imrl [iliiyt'il hi hlhtory by ita great colony of Catthage. In 
MluiiMtwt liililknl riiforiU, uiul in thn earliest monuments of Assyria, 
t*M<HNIi>M ti|i|it<nri M tliii M>at of trade; the mythical history of 
tf^s«« /mlfn Id tilut iJliffft toi ViOT cmUeaV ■^i.viliis.tion, and, what- 

«MfX^ »'i« very htm* -f th" u«*r* ^■^^^^'^T'^l^t?!.^^ 
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Phoenicia is nothing more than a narrow strip of coast, paSrtly 
level and partly hiUy. It lies among the foot hills of the great 
chain of Lebanon, the projecting headlands of which, with the 
detached islands, form some excellent harbours. The average width 
of the undulating plain between the sea and the mountains is only 
about a mile, increasing at Sidon to two miles, and near Tyre to 
five ; the whole breadth of the land, inclusive of the slopes of Leba- 
non, nowhere exceeds 20 miles, the average being about 12. Its 
northern limit is usually fixed at the island of Aradus, and the city 
of Antaradus nearly opposite on the mainland ; the southern at the 
" White Cape " (Bow d Abiad), about 6 miles south of Tyre. This 
coast line is about 120 miles in length. The southern limit is often 
carried as far as Mount Carmel ; for Acco (afterwards Ptolemais, 
and the modem *Akka or St. Jean d^Acre) was an old Phoenician 
settlement. 

This narrow region had abundant resources within itself, besides 
its advantageous position for commerce. Its varied surface is 
watered by the numerous streams, short but copious, which run 
down across it from Lebanon to the sea, and some of these have in- 
teresting associations. The largest of them is the river now called 
Nahr-el-Kasimieh or Nahr-el- Litany ^ and supposed to be the ancient 
^"***^eontes, which drains the great valley of CoDle-Syria ("Hollow 
feyria ") between the two ranges of Lebanon, and falls into the sea 
north of Tyre. At the northern part of the country in like manner, 
though on a much smaller scale, the valley between Mounts Bargylus 
and Lebanon is drained by the " Great River " (Nahr-el-Kebir), the 
ancient Eleutherus, which falls into the large bay between Aradus 
and Tripolis. Of the rivers having their sources on the western 
slope of Lebanon, the most important is the Bostrenus (Nahr-el- 
Auly)j which watered the plain of Sidon. Proceeding to the north, 
across the Tamyras (Nahr-el-Damur) and the Magoras (Nahr- 
Beyrut) just beyond Berytus, we come to the Lycus (Nahr-et-Kelb), 
famous for the stelaSy or sculptured tablets, of Rameses II. (or, as the 
Greeks said, Sesostris), and of several Assyrian kings, on the face of 
the rocks which overhang its stream. A more poetical celebrity 
belongs to the stream just south of Byblus, from the legend (derived 
perhaps from the blood-red colour of the water in flood time) which 
gave the river its name of Adonis (^Nahr Ibrahim)j and as the seat 
of the elemental worship of Thammuz — 

" Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded." 
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The last river deserving to be mentioned (for the lesser streams and 
mountain torrents are innumerable) is that of Tripolis (the Na^r- 
Kadi^ha or " Holy liiver "), which has its chief source just opposite 
that of the Orontes on the other slope of Lebanon. 

A eoaut road was carried across these rivers by many bridges, and 
i)ver the intervening promontories by means of zigzags or, as the 
Greeks calUnl them, cWnaces ($t<iir8 or ladders) ^ihe most remarkable 
of which was the Climax Tyriorum, across the White Cape^ which 
ribt's to the height of 300 feet. But in earlier times the valleys must 
have been severed in a way which goes far to account for the inde- 
pendence of the original states among themselves. The land lay 
Dut of the great highways trodden by the oriental armies. The 
military road from Egypt to the Euphrates struck inland from the 
maritime plain of Palestine south of Damascus ; while that which 
led to Hamath and the valley of the Orontes — the land of the 
martial Hittites — and in later ages to Antioch, passed through 
CoDle-Syria behind Lebanon. This great mountain rampart severed 
the Phoenician coast from that constantly disputed region of Syria. 

Ikying in the fairest part of the temperate zone, between the 
breezes of the Mediterranean and the heights of Lebanon, which are 
snow-clad for the greater part of the year, and with a surface vary- 
ing from level plains, through undulating hills, to high and rugged 
mountains, Phconicia possesses a climate and productions equally 
remarkable for excellence and diversity. Its exposure to the west 
gives it a high temperature, especially on the sea-level. The pre- 
vailing winds are westerly, bringing rain in the winter, and violent 
storms in October and November, from the very quarter (N.W.) to 
which the harbours are most exposed. The winter rains fall in 
November and December. In January and February, if the winter 
be at all severe, these rains become snowj and there is frost enough 
to cover the standing waters with a thin coat of ice, but not to harden 
the ground. The winter rains are preceded and followed by lighter 
showers, the " early and latter rain " of Scripture. The former, 
about the end of October, prepare the soil for autumn sowing : the 
latter, in March, bring forward the crops, which ripen in the delight- 
ful months of April and May. 

The four summer months are rainless and almost cloudless ; with 
winds which follow the daily course of the sun, and a land breeze 
in the evening on the coast and about three miles out to sea. The 
violent and parching east wind from the desert is felt, even across 
the barrier of Lebanon, from March to June, and the south wind, 
which blows in March, has the enervating effect of a sirocco. When 
the hea.t is excessive, a few laouta' '^oxmva^ «SSsst^^^^^V\^teiiL retreat 
in the coolness and vexduro ot L.(i\iWiOTv.,vj\\j!a.\\A ^t«xA«a.^\yKs>jQ5w&s^ 
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scenery. In these mountains the winter is severe from November to 
March ; the snow usually falling heavily and lying deep. The sum- 
mit of Lebanon retains the snow during the summer in its ravines 
only, giving the effect of silvery wreaths amidst the less brilliant 
white of the jagged points of lime-stone which mark iifcs naked ridge.* 
Both these circumstances may have contributed to give the range 
its name of Lebanon^ that is " White," the Mont Blanc of Palestine. 
In the higher chain of Antilibanus (which, however, is quite separate 
from Phoenicia), the culminating summit of Hermon, 10,000 feet 
high, is clad with perpetual snow. The climate is usually healthy, 
and the fevers, which prevail on the coast in the heat of summer, 
might probably be prevented. The whole region is subject to 
earthquakes. 

The coimtry thus described must needs have a great abundance 
and variety of vegetable products. The soil is fertile, although 
now generally ill-cultivated. In the rich gardens and orchards 
about Sidon may be seen oranges, lemons, figs, almonds, plums, 
apricots, peaches, pomegranates, pears, and bananas, all growing 
luxuriantly, and forming a forest of finely-tinted foliage. The 
fertile lowlands bore abundant crops of com ; and the olive, vine, 
and fig-tree, were proverbial products of Phoenicia as well as of 
Palestine, where the inhabitant could "dip his feet in oil," and 
" sit under his own vine and under his own fig-tree." The former 
abundance of the date-palm attested, as some think, by the very 
name of Phcenicia, which is the Latin form of the Greek Phcertioe 
(^oivIkti from (ftolviO, just as Brasil is named from its famous wood. 
Others, however, derive the name from the Syrian purple, of which 
we have presently to speak. 

All readers are familiar with the proverbial fame of the forests 
which clothe the jagged sides of Lebanon, and of the spurs which it 
throws out to form the bold headlands of the coast. " Lebanon is 
not sufficient to bum, nor the beasts thereof for a burnt offering." ' 
The average height of the chain of Lebanon is from 6000 to 8000 
feet, and the upper line of vegetation runs along at about 6000 feet. 
The forests, which furnished timber not only for the Phoenician 
navy, but for the Assyrian palaces, as well as for the temple and 
palaces of Solomon, consist of pine, fir, cypress, and evergreen oak, 
as well as the famous " cedar of Lebanon." As far as is at present 
known, the cedar of Lebanon is confined to one valley of the range, 
that of the Kadisha, or river of Tripoli. The grove stands quite 
alone in a depression at the upper part of the valley, about 15 milea 

1 Jeremiah (xvlli. 14) speaks of "the eaovf o\ VftX^oivvvsn. 

» Isaiah xl 16; Ix. 13; comp. Pa. \xxV\. \ft\ Uai."x.VN,^\ IarJo..^^*^ 
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from the sea, and 6172 feet above its level, beyond the elevation 
reachcil by all the other trees of this mountain range. There are 
about 400 trees, of which eleven or twelve are very large and old, 
fifty of middle size, and the rest younger and smaller. The older 
trees have each several trunks, and spread themselves widely round, 
but most of the others are cone-like in form, and do not send out 
wido lateral branches. They are still regarded with as great rever- 
ence as in ancient times, when one of them was affirmed to be as 
old as the creation, or at least as the time of Abraham. 

The ravines and caverns in the rugged sides of the limestone 
range give shelter to many wild beasts — jackals, hyenas, wolves, 
boars, and panthers. " The beasts, thereof," mentioned by Isaiah, 
must have been cattle fed upon the lower hills. Antilibanus, which 
is now more thinly peopled, is more abundantly stocked with wild 
beasts ; and it was the scene of many of the hunting exploits com- 
memorated in the Assyrian annals and sculptures. The lower 
formation of sandstone contains iron ore in sufficient abundance to 
liave been worked in some parts, when wood was more plentiful 
than now ; but Phoenicia appears to have obtained her metals chiefly 
from abroad. 

Such a coast of course supplied important fisheries ; and a very 
probable etymology derives the name of its oldest city, Sidon, from 
its being a fiahing-station, like Btth-saida (the " house of fish ") on 
the Lake of Galilee. Most famous of all was the fishery for the 
murex, the moUusk which supplied the famous "Tyrian purple" 
from which, indeed, some derive the ve^y name of Phoenicia, The 
writings of the Assyrian kings often mention the skins of sea- 
calves which they obtained from the Phoenician coast, to use as 
hangings and coverings in their palaces. 

Whether as " the land of the date-palm," or as " the land of 
purple," Phoenicia is known, like so many other countries of the 
ancient and modern world, by a foreign appellation ; an appellation 
which recals its primeval connection with Greece. But the Phoeni- 
cians called themselves Canaanites and their land Canaan. In the 
ethnic table of Genesis X, we are told that " Canaan begat Sidon^ 
his first-born," the oldest and long the most important of the 
Phcenician states ; and, among the other Canaanites, the Arkite, 
the Siniie, the Arvadite, the Zemarlte^ and the llamathite, represent 
the cities of Area, Sinna, Aradus, Simyra, and Hamath (the later 
Epiphania) ; the last being beyond the northern limit of Phoenicia. 
There are good grounds for believing that the Canaanite nations 
came as immigrants from the E.Ck&t,tt.wddvs^la<ied that older popula- 
tion which is mentioned in tYi© 'BV^Afe \>^ >iXi^ \iAm^-s» oS. IBLe-^axtu.., 
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Emim, Zuzim^ Zamzummim^ Anakim, and NepMlim. The native 
traditions of the Phoenicians derived their origin from the shores 
of the Persian Gulf; and the classification of their tribes in Scrip- 
ture among the children of Ham, that is, " the swarthy," agrees 
with their migration from the native land of a dark race, such as 
the plain of Lower Mesopotamia. The migration may be fixed, 
with probability, to a time just before that of Abraham. There are 
also reasons for supposing that the Hyksos or Shepherd Kings of 
Egypt, whom Manetho expressly calls Phoenicians^ were a branch 
of the Canaanite migration; and that, on their expulsion from 
Egypt, they took with them a mode of writing, from which were 
derived the alpJiahetic characters, which Phobnician commerce after- 
wards carried to the shores of Europe. 

That the Phoenician Language was Semitic is abundantly proved 
by its remaining fragments and proper names, both in Phoenicia 
and the colonies, especially Carthage. To say that it had a near 
affinity with the Hebrew, is understating the case ; for the two 
dififered merely as dialects. In fact, the Hebrew immigrants from 
Mesopotamia, being at first but a wandering family among the sur- 
rounding Canaanites, adopted the language of -their new country in 
place of their own Syriac tongue ; and their speech is called the 
*' language of Canaan '* (Isaiah xix. 18). 

The story of the native historian, Sanchoniathon, that the Phoe- 
nicians were autochthons, whose race was deduced from Chaos, 
through a succession of gods, to Chna, the first Phoenician, is of 
course a baseless assumption of national pride. Equally fictitious 
is the claim of Tyre to a very high antiquity, and to the title of 
"Mother of the Phoenicians." The Tyrian priests of Hercules 
(Melcarth) told Herodotus that the temple and city had then existed 
2300 years, which would carry back their building to about 2750 b.c. 
To such a claim the want of any monumental or other historical 
evidence is fatal. Tyre is not mentioned in Scripture till the en- 
trance of the Israelites into Canaan (Josh. xix. 29) ; nor does the 
name occur in Homer, though he speaks of the Phoenicians in 
general, and the Sidonians in particular, and calls Phoenicia 
Sidonia ; and the older and higher authority of Scripture uses 
"Sidonians" and "all the Sidonians" for the Phoenicians in 
general (Josh. xiii. 4, 6 ; Judges xviii. 7). 

This name truly represents the original Phoenicia as the territory 
of SiDON, its most ancient city. As such we have seen Sidon named 
in the ethnic table as the firstborn of Canaan, and it appears again, 
in Genesis in the dying blessing of Jacob, as \j.\Tfe^'^ i^sfikss>a&^«t^>i!^ 
maritime enteiprise ;— " Zebulun ahcAi d^eW \j.\. \i:aalxax€r(v. o5 ^^**^^ 
and he shall he for an haven of sliips ; wieL\»a\>ai^«* ^«^>SS.Xife >ssv 
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Zidon.*' ' The maritime importance here promised depended wholly 
on the proximity of Sidon ; for the Jews were never great sailors, 
nor did Asher, to whom this coast was assigned, ever conquer his 
inheritance in Phccnicia. On the contrary, the Phoenicians planted 
their colony of Dora above 10 miles S. of Carmel; and the acooont 
which an old historian gives of its growth may stand for the sup- 
posed origin of the Phasnician cities in general. " The rocky natuie 
of the coast, which abounded with the purple-fish, brought the 
Phoenicians together here. They built themselves huts, which 
they surrounded with a fosse, and, as their industry prospered, they 
hewed stones from the rock, surrounded themselves with a waU, 
and made their harbour safe and commodious." Doubtless this 
description is more from imagination than from knowledge; but 
the very name of Sidon makes it probable that fishing industry pre- 
ceded the commerce which is the first phase of her known history. 
In the books of Joshua and Judges Sidon has the epithet of 
" Great " or " The Capital " {Tndxm-Babixtli), It stood in 33° 84' 
N. lat., 2 miles south of the Bostrenus, in the most fertile plain of 
Phoenicia, which is prolonged 8 miles southward to Sarepta (O.T. 
Zarephath). The city was built on the N.W. slope of a small pro- 
montory, and had a harbour formed by three low ridges of rock, (m 
which massive substructions are still seen. 

The settlements of " the sons of Canaan," mentioned in the ethnic 
table of Genesis in connection with Sidon, lie at and near the 
northern part of the Phoenician coast, and some of them beyond the 
proper limits of Phoenicia. They are the Arkiie^ Sintle, Arvculite, 
Zemarite, and Hamaihite (G^enesis x. 17, 18 : comp. 1 Chron. i. 15). 

Aroa (now TeUArka), also called "Area in Lebanon"* stood 
about 12 miles N. of Tripoli and 2 or 2^ hours from the shore, on 
the summit of a northern spur of Lebanon, which here sinks abruptly 
to the valley of the Eleutherus. As the birthplace of Alexander 
Severus, it obtained the name of Cassarea Libani ; and it was famous 
in the crusading wars. Its inland site seems to have caused the 
Arkite capital to be transferred to Orthosia, as the Greeks called the 
port which appears in Assyrian documents by the name of Simron. 

The Sinites^ also, had their original cities in the moimtain. ncunely 
Sinna, and Aphek (Afkd) (Josh. xiii. 4, xix. 5 ; Judges i. 31), the 
chief sanctuary of Ashtoreth. Their capital, however, was the 
great sea-port of Gebal, the Byblus of the Greek writers (now 
JebeU), north of the river Adonis (Psalm Ixxxiii. 7 ; Ezek. xxvii. 9). 

3 Gen. xlix. 13. The form ZuZon, used in our version of the 0. T. (except in 
Gen. X. 16, 19), represents the Phcenician Tsidon, which becomes in Greek <S'/don. 
the ubuhI form in the Apocrypha aa^dLlS^eiN T., «a -<N<i\\ «& Vcl \>Ckft Clt«eic and Latin 
authors, * 3os«i^\v.' Ktsx.: \.^,^i.. 
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This was one of the most ancient religious cities of Phoenicia ; the 
burial-place of Adonis, and the seat of his mysteries. The GibliteSt 
or Byblians, were famous artificers, and aided in preparing the trees 
and stone-work for the temple of Solomon (Josh. xiii. 5 : 1 Kings 
V. 18). They founded the great city of Berytus, i. e., " wells " or 
"cisterns" (now Beyrut), south of the Lycus, on the border of the 
Sidonians. 

The other three peoples of this group had their abodes north of 
the Eleutherus ; and they seem in the oldest times to have been 
connected politically rather with Syria than with Phoenicia. Ac- 
cordingly the Arvadite and Zemarite appear with the Hittites of 
the Orontes (on which Hamath stood), in the great wars of the 
Pharaohs of the XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties, whose monuments 
make no mention of Sidon among the confederates. Akadus was in 
later times a member of the Phoenician league, its king being a 
vassal of the King of Sidon. The town occupied the whole island 
of Aradus (Ruad), lying in the same latitude as Citium, the southern 
point of Cyprus. It was surrounded by a wall, serving also as 
a dyke, in the remains of which are stones of 5 and 6 yards in 
length. It possessed on the mainland the two towns of Antaradus 
( Turtiis) with the necropolis of the island city, and Marathus (^Amrit) 
the site of some important monuments of Phoenician architecture. 
Very near to themj and further inland, was Simyra (Shurnra)^ the 
chief city of the Zemarltes, who appear never to have joined the 
Phoenician league. 

Last named, because at the extreme north of the Canaanite 
settlements, was Hamath, the Epiphania of the Greeks, which still 
retains the name of Hamah, and has a population of between forty 
and fifty thousand. Lying in the valley of the Orontes, at the 
junction of all the routes from Antioch, Phoenicia, and Coele-Syria, 
on the one side, to Damascus, Palmyra, Northern Syria, and Meso- 
potamia, on the other, Hamath was a great centre of the commerce 
of Phoenicia with Syria, Assyria, and Babylonia. Its situation gave 
it the command of the valley of the Oi-ontes, from the defile of 
Daphne below Antioch to the watershed between it and the 
Leontes. This valley, which includes the northern half of Coele- 
Syria, appears to have formed the region and (usually) the kingdom 
of Hamath ; and the watershed formed " the entrance of Hamath,** 
which was the northern limit of the promised land" (Numbers 
xxxiv. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 5, &c.). 

The political connections of Hamath appear always to have been 
with Syria rather than with Phoenicia ; and the Has!QA.\.V^'«^^«25t:«NR^ 
a part of the Hittite confederacy, m\.\i nn^iVOd. ^Osi^ ^t^^\. ^\n.^«^ 
Pharaohs made war. In the time ot I>a.N'vi \\. ^«a "<^^ ^"^"^ ^^ ^"^ 
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independent kin<;(1om, which sought David's protection against the 
King of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 9). It was included in the empire of 
SolonioUf and its commercial importance, especially for the trafBc 
by way of Palmyra, is attested by his foundation of " Tadmor in 
the wildcmoas, and all the store-cities which he built in Hamath " 
(2 Chron. viii. 8 ; Josh. xiii. 5, &c.). On the disruption of Israel, 
Hamath seems to have regained its independence. In the Assyrian 
inscriptions of the time of Ahab (b.c. 900), it appears as a sepcurate 
power, in alliance with the Syrians of Damascus, the Hittites, and 
the Phoenicians. About three-quarters of a century later, Jeroboam 
II. recovercHl Hamath (2 Kings xiv. 28) : he seems to have dis- 
mantled the place, whence the prophet Amos couples " Hamath the 
Great " with Gath, as an instance of desolation (Amos vi. 2). Its 
importance ceased with its conquest by Sargon, who transplanted 
its inhabitants to Samaria (2 Kings xvii. 24, xviii. 34, xix. 13). 
The city received the Greek name of Epiphania from Antiochus 
Epiphau6s. These notices of the Syrian states bordering Phoenicia 
on the north are important in themselves, and serve to define the 
limits of Phoenicia. It remains to speak of the city which ulti- 
mately acquired the supremacy. 

Tybvs is the Greek and Latin form of the Phoenician and Hebrew 
Tsur or Tzor (that is, " a rock "), now softened into Sur. The 
general opinion of the ancients made Tyre a colony of Sidon ; and 
it certainly lies within the original territory of Sidon. It is worthy 
of notice that, in Scripture, the Tyrians are sometimes called Zido- 
nians, but the Zidonians are never called Tyrians. The usual 
mention of " Tyre and Sidon," in that order, belongs to a time 
when the greater importance of the former was established ; and it 
is reversed at the period of Sidon*s supremacy imder the Persians 
(Ezra iii. 7). 

Tyre is first mentioned in Scripture as " the strong city Tyre " 
(Josh. xix. 29) ; and its position made it one of the strongest in the 
world. The " rock," from which it hod its name, was an island 
about half a mile from the shore and nearly a mile in length, in 
lat. 33^ 17' N., just 20 miles south of Sidon. On the shore of the 
mainland, about 3 geographical miles to the south, there stood in 
Greek times a city called " Old Tyre " (Palaetyrus). As early as 
the time of Rameses II., we find a clear notice both of the island 
city of Tyre, and of Sarra on the mainland, a little further to the 
south (see below p. 258). It is quite clear, from the scriptural 
allusions and from other evidence, that the island city was the Tyre 
of the flourishing period down to Alexander. 

The last founded o£ the glesjkX. 'P\iCBTac\<KQ. ^^vlvea "was Tbipolb 
(Tr/poli or Tardbulvs)^ the name oi ^\iAGV ^m\& \ft y\& ^Tvj^gajL. ^ 
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was not only a common foundation of the three cities of Tyre 
Sidon, and Aradus ; but the respective colonies formed three dis- 
tinct quarters (which the old geographer calls cities), at distances 
of about 600 feet, each having its own wall, though united imder 
a common government. The city occupied a splendid site, on a 
promontory about half a mile broad, jutting out about a mile into 
the sea, in 31° 26' N. latitude. The harbour is sheltered from the 
violent north-west winds by a chain of seven small islands, ex- 
tending 10 miles out to sea. The city stood on what is now called 
the "Holy River" {El Kadisha), in one of whose upper valleys 
are the famous cedars. Among its remains is an aqueduct, which 
brings down the water from Lebanon. 

To simi up. The chief cities of Phoenicia, in their order from 
north to south, were these ten : Aradus, Simyra, Orthosia, Tripolis, 
Gebal or Byblus, Berytus, Sidon, Sarepta, Tyre, and Acco (after- 
wards Ptolemais). Their varying relations to each other, as mem- 
bers of the Phoenician confederacy, will appear from the ensuing 
history. 

The whole history of the Phoenicians may be divided, speaking 
generally, into the periods of Sidonian and Tifrian supremacy. 
The traditions already noticed seem to place their first settlements 
on the Syrian coast about the age of Abraham and the Shepherd 
Kings of Egypt. Their condition under the domination of the 
great Theban kings confirms the statement of Herodotus, that they 
soon began to apply themselves to distant voyages. The conquests 
of the XVIIIth and XlXth dynasties in Syria and Northern Phoe- 
nicia are attested both by their inscriptions and by the stelas set 
up by Rameses II. at the Nahr-el-KeJb, and at Adlun, near Tyre. 
In these records the Sidonians never appear as enemies, but they 
seem to have purchased peace by placing their maritime enterprise 
and manufactming industry at the service of the Pharaohs. The 
tributes, the arts, and the riches of Phoenicia are often mentioned 
in the hieroglyphic inscriptions of this age. 

We possess a more particular account of Phoenicia under the 
great Rameses, and consequently in the age before the Exodus. 
A papyrus In the British Museimi contains the description of an ' 
imaginary journey made into Syria by an Egyptian functionary, at 
the end of the reign of Rameses II., after the conclusion of the 
final peace with the Hittitcs. The hero is supposed to have been 
in the country of the Hittites, and to have travelled as far as Helbon, 
the present Aleppo. On his return, before entering Palestine!, 
where he describes the Canaanitish cities^ he i«i ^vsi^v^'efti^ \r> ^-^^ss^ 
through Phoenicia. The narrative deacnbe^ "Vivca. «^ ^«^^ ^ws^gs^^^ 
at Gebal: be records the rcligioiis mipoiVaacfe ol V^^ ^^\.^.,ib»S>.N5M!k 
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niyateries calibrated there ; he tlicn Tuits Berytus, Sidon, Sflirepta, 
uiiil Avata {AMun). He is then supposed to anlTe at " Tybe the 
miiritiiui'/' and dL';icri)xM it as a little town gUuated on a rock in the 
in'tht of thtf iciicff. "They carry water there in boats," says he, 
" aiid it irf very rich in fish." Close to Tyre, a little further south 
nil tile inuinlund. the £g}'ptian traveller arrives at Seraa, the Sana 
of clusKicul geo<rrapherd, and liLs account contains a pun on the 
uoiiie of Serua (in tlic PhoDuician language, " the wasp "} ; he speaks 
of the ba<l Ic^ilgings found there, and adds ^ the sting is very sharp." 
Aft4.'r traversing thid part of the country, he visits Ca'icra (now 
Vin-tl-Aicamid)^ then Achzib, where he quits the sea-ooast, and 
enters the mountain region to reach Hazor. The traveller has been 
on Egyptian ground all this time, travelling with as much freedom 
and becurity as if he had been in the NUe valley, and even, by 
virtue of liis functions, exercising some authority. 

**From these fatatements," observes M. Lenormant, "it aeana 
if) us clearly proved that, from the date of the establishment 
of Egyptian dominion in Syria, the Sidonians and the Sinites 
of Gebal had completely separated their interests from those of 
the other Canaanite nations, and pursued quite a different line of 
action. Instead of seeking to recover a full independence, they 
b(.*canie i)erfectly submissive to the Pharaonic supremacy, and 
remained faithful to Egypt under all circumstances. Doubtless 
the kings of Egypt, whose people were neither merchants nor sea- 
men, needed and used the services of the PhcBnicians, and there- 
fore treated them with more favour than other nations of the same 
race, and granted them great privileges in order to secure their 
fidelity. They themtelves, with true mercantile spirit, preferred 
to reap the material advantages arising from the protection of a 
great empire, rather than to indulge their pride by an empty 
assertion of independence, with its contingent disadvantages and 
dangers from foreign invasion. . . . Trade flourished and was pro- 
fitable ; iind, contented with this result, the Phoenicians submitted 
to a state of vassallage with scarcely any opposition, provided 
always that the foreign suzerain did not interfere with their local 
self-government, and permitted them to preserve their own laws, 
and their own traditional worship, manners, and customs." It is 
during this period of the subjection of Phoenicia to Egypt, that we 
And the latter powerful at sea, under Thothmes III. and other 
Pharaohs ; and the inference is highly probable, that this maritime 
power rested, as in later times, on the command of the Phoenician 
fleet. 

The policy of Egypt towarda "Vvci «vi\y^ftv:\. «>\.<d.\«»& \!Ev^^\v<»t «uze- 
^»»*y qnito compatible vVtb. t\io eTAftV^vi^wi q.1 «. w^Mv?^ et^;\»;^\.^ ^ 
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Sidonian kings, who themselves exercised sovereignty over the other 
Phoenician cities, except Gebal, which had its own kings. The 
highest commercial prosperity of Sidon belongs to this very period 
of the supremacy of the Pharaohs. She carried on trade in the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and the Black 
Sea, where no rival navy yet existed. 

During this period, the Sidonians seem to have planted colonies 
at Citium iu Cyprus, at Itanimi in Crete, and along the southern 
shores of Asia Minor, where a large part of the Semitic population 
claimed a Phoenician origin. In the south of the ^gean, they 
formed naval stations at Bhodes, Thera, and Cythera; and the 
famous worship of Aphrodite in the latter island, as in Crete, was 
at first that of the Phoenician Ashtoreth. In the Cyclades, they 
may be traced at Antiparos, los, and Syros: and to them is 
ascribed the first working of the silver mines of Siphnos and 
Cimolus, and of the gold mines of Thasos, where Herodotus saw 
the remains of their immense works. They also visited the neigh- 
bouring shores of Thrace, and bartered with the natives for the 
gold of Mount PangflBUS. Entering the Euxine, they obtained 
the gold washed down by the rivers of Colchis ; the tin of the Cau- 
casus, which all the nations of that age required for their bronze 
implements, weapons, and armour; iron from the mines worked 
by the Chalybes, and, it seems, steel also ; besides lead and silver. 
For these and other products of their voyages — which extended as 
far west along the shores of Europe as Epirus, southern Italy, and 
Sicily, they found markets on their own coast — ^whence caravans 
traded with Syria and the region beyond the Euphrates, — and also 
in Egypt. 

Along the northern coast of Lybia, they pursued their voyages 
as far as the shore about Cape Bon (the Africa Proper of later 
times) ; and there they founded the famous colony of Hippo (that 
is, " a walled city "), and Cambe on the site afterwards oc<;upied 
by Carthage. Berytus shared with Sidon in this colonizing work ; 
but Gebal (Byblus) founded its own settlements, some of which 
were perhaps earlier than those of Sidon, as Paphos in Cyprus, and 
Melos in the ^Egean. 

The attacks from the sea, which we have seen made from the 
north and west upon Egypt and the Syrian coast, under Eameses 
II. and his successors, seem to imply a decline of the maritime 
power of Sidon about the 14th century B.C. It appears to have 
been about this time that the Pelasgo-Tyrrhenians began to actyircft 
their naval supremacy in the Mediterraueaxv, n?\:^<5> <i«vs!XosstRfeNR'?>a. 
assailed by that piracy which is one oi t\ift eaiVvft^X.^^'^^'^^*^'^'^^^ 
The same reyolution may be implied in t\i© \.^o l«J«i\«» ^'^ ^^'^£^>e*' 
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nauiic expedition to Olchis, and of Greek voyages to the lake 
Triton, at the bottom of the Great Syrtis— the very shores which 
formed the north-eastern and south-western limits of Phoenician 
commerce. 

To the same region of fable — at least so far as cor present know* 
ledge extends — wo must leave the settlements said to have been 
formed on the shores of Greece and Africa by the redundant popu- 
lation of Canaan, which, displaced by the Israelitish conquest, 
found a temporary and insuflScient refuge on the Phoenician coast, 
and thence overflowed in a new wave of colonization. But, obscure 
as are the causes, we know, as certain facts, that letters were carried 
from Phoenicia into Greece; and that Phoenician colonies were 
thickly planted on the shores of Zeugitana and Byzacium lon<y 
before the foundation of Carthage. 

For the rest, it is quite clear that the conquest of Canaan by the 
Israelites stopped at the Phoenician border ; and that its only direct 
effect was the more complete isolation of Phoenicia from the country 
beyond Lebanon. Ro far from being subdued by the Israelites, the 
Sidonians are named among their oppressors (Judges x. 12); bat 
their generally peaceful policy, the fruit of commercial prosperity, 
is indicated by the mention of the men of Laish, " how they dwelt 
careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure" 
(Judges xviii. 7). About the same time, the southern part of the 
maritime region was occupied by a new and large settlement of 
the Philistines, who in about a century grew strong enough to 
impose their yoke upon the Israelites, and not only to deprive the 
Phoenicians of much of the land traffic with Egypt, Assyria, and 
Arabia, of which Azotus and Gaza became great emporia, but even 
to vie with them at sea. There is a tradition that the Philistinesi 
under the leadership of Ascalon, sent a fleet against Sidon, which 
was taken by storm and razed to the ground, about the end of the 
13th century B.C. It is added, that the inhabitants of Sidon with- 
drew to Tyre, to which city the supremacy was now transferred. 
The Philistines did not pursue their success, and the Siddnians 
recovered from the blow ; and henceforth the names of Tyre and 
Sidon constantly appear together in the history of Phoenicia. Under 
the supremacy of Tyre, the people were still called Sidonian ; and 
on inscriptions, referred to this early period, the King of Tyre styles 
himself " King of the Sidonians," whUe " the King of Sidon " is 
his vassal.' 

For the century and a half down to the distinct appearance of 

9 In I Kings V. 6, Solomon TcqueaVB B\T&m«l^xv<^ot T\rr«> t» oommand his servants 
CMlfll^trees out o( Lebanon, Yiecaoa^ ** Vbero \a w^ «xq»q% >» wsj xjm»sj. ,a»a 
lifir timber like the Sidoniavu.** 
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Tyre in history as .a powerful kingdom, in alliance with David and 
Solomon, we have only fragmentary traditions of the state of Phoe- 
nicia. The isolation in which the people were left by the conquests 
of the Israelites and the Philistines, on the south, and of the 
Aramaean Syrians on the north and east, appears to have caused 
them to unite in a league of common defence, which embraced the 
cities from Simyra to Acco. Each town preserved its ancient form 
of government, which was a monarchy, controlled by general 
assemblies of the wealthiest and most intiuential citizens,, and by 
councils of priests and magistrates, who were on an equality with 
the king in all public ceremonies. The institutions of Gebal 
(Byblus) were considered the most perfect type of these govern- 
ments, — partly monarchical, but pre-eminently aristocratic. The 
kings of the various cities were all subject to the King of Tyre as 
their suzerain. He decided all business respecting the general 
interests of Phoenicia, its commerce, and its colonies. He con- 
cluded treaties with foreign states, and disposed of the military and 
naval forces of the confederation. He was assisted by deputies 
from the other towns ; and the annual embassies to the temple of 
Melcarth henceforth assumed a political character. 

The Arvudites alone remained isolated. Doubtless they were in 
close alliance with the other Phoenicians, and shared in their com- 
merce and their maritime expeditions; but there are reasons to 
believe that they were not subject to the authority of the kings of 
Tyre. They served as sailors on board the ships of Tyre, whose 
population was inadequate to man her fleeted, and as soldiers in her 
armies, which were composed entirely of mercenaries. A body of 
Arvadites formeil the garrison "of Tyre itself. The other recruits 
were drawn chiefly from the Liby-Phoenicians and other Africans. 
There were also in her service hardy mountaineers from Persia ; 
Lydians, whether from Asia Minor, or a branch of the people 
from the Armenian highlands ; and Ethiopians, obtained probably 
through her commerce with Egypt (Ezek. xxvii. 8, 10, 11 ; 
xxxviii. 5). 

Thia was also the period in which Tyre began her more distant 
voyages to the West, for the Carians and Tyrrhenians held the 
supremacy in the seas of Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. From 
Utica, the chief of their new settlements on the African coast, 
they proceeded westward along the coasts of Kumidia and Maura- 
tania (Algeria and Maroeco); till, as their traditions say, after 
twice failing in the attempt to pass beyond the Straits, they founded 
the famous colony of Gades {Cadiz — in Phoenlci^wa.^ GoAvt — -^^ -«». 
fortified enclosure "), a few years a^Vifti \i\.vQa.. 'Y>kva ^^^.^ 'vi^^ ^^3^ 
emporium for their commerce 'with. \Ihft eovjAiXv ol'^^^^^a-^^^'^ *^*^'* 
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□f Srri|itiirp, vbcro tlicj obtained the gold, silver, irtm, lead, copper, 
tin. ami rinnalnr of tlie Andslnsian mines, besides houey, wax, aitd 
jiitph. "TniTliiah woa thy merchwit by leaaon of the moltitodc 
oF rirlim; with ailver, iron, tin, and lead thoy tradmi in thy bin" 
(Kzi-k. xxrii. 1:!). Bcsldea Gades, they fonnded Caipe and Cutrik 
iGilirallur and Ali/ftinii') on the Straila, and numerouB settloiMlla 
on tliii snuthi'm coast of Spain, of which Slalaca (Malagay »aA, 
Abdi'Dt wire the chiof. These remote coloniea were oonaected wifti - 
llic nvilhor-country by tlio midway station of Helita (MaUa), witt,' 
Oaulos (.Gom), where are found the only remains of Phcenidaa 
temples. In i^ordinia a splendid harbour ioTited them to fimnd 
Caralis (Car/IinTi) ; and at Nora (near Pala), which bore the nam 
nf an old city in Plimnic'a, Fhcenician insciiptiiois have been finmd. 
They estohliiihcd mmmorcial factories on the coast of Sicily, whU. 
wete connoetcfl with Afric'a by a station on' tho little ialaad of Od^ 
Hyra (PaiileHarid). It will be seen that these settlementa earn- 
mandod tlio whole shores of the Western Mediterranean, iipwit 
the grtat Iviy bctnecn Bpain and Italy, of which the TyrAadHS 
were mnsters. The naval power of tho latter was not broken Iffl 
both Carthngc and the Sicilian Greeks were airong nmnirfi to- 
'-"r them with smcccsb. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE HISTORY OF PHffiKIClA. 



Tyse first appenra ilistmctl; on the page of reojrded history, as 
a powerful kingiiom, at the epoch of the great Jewish monarehy 
under David, in tiie middle of the eleventh century, B.C. ; and, frnm 
the same period, Menander ot Ephesns, in a fragment preserved by 
Josephufl, tra<^8 the Bncceasion of the kings of Tyre for ohout 20O 
years as follows : — 

1. Abibaal : from about B.o, lOSO. 

2. Hiram, his sou : from about B.C. 1035 : reigned 31 years. 

3. Baleazah, his son : „ 991 „ 7 „ 

4. Abdastabtus, hiason; from about 984 to 975; murdered h'i ■*. 

conspiracy. 

5. Ooe of tlie Conspirators r«igaeAGL>x«Ai'K 
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G. AsTAUTi'S ; reigned about B.C. 963 to 951. 

7. A^ERYMIU:} (liid brother) : about B.C. 951 to 942 ; muideied by 

liifl brother, 
S. TiiALES, who reigned only 8 months, and was murdered by the 

priebt of Abtarto. 
9. Ethuaal or Ituobali s : d.c. 941-909, whose daughter Jeiebd 

^od the wife of Altah; and in whose reign there was a great 

drought. 

10. Badezoo, his son : about B.C. 909 to 903. 

11. Matuen, hui son : „ 903 to 871. 

12. Pygmalion', his son : about b.o. 871 to 824 ; was the brother of 

Dido. Carthago founded. 

In the first historical mention of Tyre <u a kingthtm, we find 
IIiBAM in close alliance with David, to whom the King of Tyre 
sent cedar-trees and carpenters and masons to build his palace.* 
It is (niphatiCally stated that ^^ Hiram was ever a lover of David " 
(1 Kings V. 11). This alliance, the perpetuation of which under 
Solomon is familiar to us from the Scripture history, was based on 
the natural principle of common interests and oonmion dangers. 

The PhilLstines on the south and the Syrians on the east were 
the enemies alike of Israel and Phoenicia, and both countries were 
prjjtectod by the conquests of David. "While the Jewish kings 
enjoyed the fruits of Phoenician commerce, Phoenicia depended on 
the agricultmal wealth of Palestine, alike in the time when 
Solomon fed the servants of Hiram at their work in Lebanon 
(1 Kings V. 11 ; 2 Chron. ii. 10), and when Herod Agrippa could 
bring " them of Tyre and Sidon " to their senses " because their 
country was nourished by .the king's country " (Acts xii. 20). In 
the prophet's invaluable picture of the sources of Tyrian wealth 
we read, " Judoh and the land of Israel . . . they traded in thy 
market wheat of Minnith and pannag (either some cereal or some 
aromatic product), and honey, and oil, and balm" (Ezek. xxvii. 17). 
The value of Palestine to 'J'yre as a wheat country was greatly 
enhanced by its proximity, as there was scarcely a part of the 
kingdom of Israel, west of Jordan, which was distant more than 
a hundred miles from that great commercial city. The fact that 
Palestine was the granary of Phoenicia helps to account for the 
peace between the two countries, of which there is no recorded 
interruption, notwithstanding Hiram's anger at Solomon's ingrati- 

' 2 Sara. xxlv. Y.— If tbls statement be taken strictly where it 8taDd!7, at the 
boginning of David's reign, it would seem to tefex to a. Hvtam vho may have been 
tbe father of Abibaal, and grandfa\,Yi«:T ot ^XoxaovC^ YLVc^tglx «xA ^\s», ^^v<se^ 
Mooordiogly disiinguish tbem as Hiram 1. &\\d W\T«m.\l. 
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tude (1 Kings ix. 13), and the provocation given to Ethbaal by the 
slaughter of his daughter's Phoenician priests at Carmel, almost 
on his own frontier (1 Kings xviii.). 

In the aid rendered by Hiram to Solomon, Tyre appears as the 
seat, not only of commerce, but of manufacturing art, especially in 
works of metal, for which, the Sidonians are equally conspicuous 
in the Homeric poems. In the fragments of the Phoenician his- 
torians, the reign of Hiram is represented as the great epoch when 
Tyre reached the climax of her power, and was strengthened and 
adorned anew. He is said to have quelled in person a revolt of 
Oitimn, in Cyprus. He undertook great works at Tyre in the 
beginning of his reign, and entirely altered the appearance of 
the city. H6 rebuilt, with imexampled splendour, the great temple 
of Melcarth and the adjacent temple of Ashtoreth. The little 
arm of the sea, which had hitherto separated the sacred islet of 
ISIelcarth from insular Tyre itself, was filled up, so as to make one 
island, the extent of which was more than doubled southwards by 
the formation of an artificial embankment, on which was built a 
new quarter of the city, called by the Greeks Eurychoron, " the 
spacious." Insular Tyre, thus transformed, was protected on all 
sides by dykes, and surroimded by a strongly fortified enclosure. 
Quays bordered the whole of the ancient harbour, and a second 
port was formed on the south side of the island, and thus shelter 
was obtained for more than double the number of ships that could 
have been accommodated before. Hiram also built a royal palace 
in the insular city, which henceforth became the true Tyre, while 
Palffityrus on the mainland gradually declined. 

The completion of these works, about the time of David's death, 
set Hiram and his trained artificers at liberty to aid Solomon in 
those great works at Jerusalem, of which the account belongs to 
Scripture History. Solomon married a " Zidonian " princess, a 
daughter of Hiram, by whom the worship of Ashtoreth was set up 
at Jerusalem (1 Kings xi. 1, 5). His joint maritime adventures 
with the fleet of Hiram, described in Scripture history (1 Kings x. 
11, 22; 2 Chron. xx. 36), attest both the distant voyages of the 
Tyrians from the Red Sea ports belonging to Israel, and the policy 
of Solomon in having his own sailors trained by the Phoenician 
mariners. When, however, on the partition of Solomon's kingdom, 
Phoenicia, maintaining her alliance with the northern kingdom, 
was shut out from those ports, the attempt of Jehoshaphat to re- 
open the Red Sea navigation proved too much for the skill of tha 
Jewish mariners, and the ships were 'wieckfe^ ^'>5»ASk^ ^^cc^. ^a>^ 
2 Chron. xx. 35-37). ,^ 

The death of Hiram was soon fo\ioN>f e^ M ^^^^"^"^^ \jt«vi5^««» 
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Tyre ; and hia gmndaon was mnnlcrctl throngh a oonsinpncy formed 
by the four eons of his uiirso in t)io very year of the death of 
Solomon and the ^lartition of his kini^lom (b.c. 975). It is thongbt 
tliat Plia'nicia, as well as Jiidah, may have felt the hostility of the 
E«j:>'l)tian kinj? Sliisluik ; and the foundation of the kingdom of 
Dania«rus cannot but have affected the power of Tyro. ITie 30 
or 40 wucctHMling years of disturbance and revolution coincide re- 
markably with the like troubles in Israel; and lK>th kingdoms, 
obtaining settled governments about the same time, formed a 
new alliance. Ethljaal, the priest of Ashtoreth, established a new 
dynasty at Tyre, and married his daughter, Jezebel, to Ahab, son 
of Omri, with disastrous results to both the Hebrew kingdoms. 

It was undor Kthbaal's fourth successor that new dynastic troubles 
are said to have produced that great event, which lias come down 
to us in the garb of the most favourite poetical legend of antiquity. 
The following is the historical version (real or supposed) which the 
classical writers gathered from the fragments of native tradition. 
The Tyrian king Matgen died, leaving two children — a son, aged 
eleven years, named PiimeUun (Pvgmai.ton), and a daughter, swne 
years older, named Elmar (Elisa). His last wish was that the two 
should reign conjointly. But the populace, desirous of changing 
the aristocratic form of government, proclaimed Pygmalion sole 
monarch, and surrounded him with councillors of the democratic 
party. Elisa, excluded from the throne, married ZicJiarbaal (in 
Virgil, Sichrcus), the high-priest of Melcarth, whose position placed 
him at the head of the aristocratic party. 

Some years later, Pygmalion caused his rival Zicharbaal to be 
assassinated ; and Elisa formed a conspiracy with 303 senators, the 
heads of the patrician families, to avenge her husband and restore 
the aristocratic government. The democracy was too vigilant to 
give the conspirators any hope of success in Tyre ; so they resolved 
upon a great secession. Seizing by surprise some ships, which lay 
in the port ready for sea, they embarked to the number of several 
thousands, and departed to found a new Tyre beneath other skies, 
under the guidance of Elisa, who, from this emigration, received 
the name of Dido, " the fugitive." Disembarking among the settle- 
ments of their countrymen at the north-eastern point of Zengitana, 
they bought from the Libyan king the site of the old Sidonian 
colony of Cambe, which had long since fallen into ruins; and 
whether in contrast with this older town or with the mother city, 
their settlement was called Kiryath-Hadeshath (that is, the " New 
City "), which became in Greek Carchedon^ and in Latin Carthago. 
The migration of Dido ia placed Va \2afi ^>?evi\5a.^%«t ^^ ^'^^oaalion'a 
reign, b.c, 872 or 865. 
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From the timo nf Etlibaal, tlin great kings of the Old Aeb^bd 
Uonarthj, wliods monumeuts am found nt Jfi'wnid, begun to extend 
their power as far as PlitEuiriii. About tno centuiies earlier, 
indeed, Tig'.ath-pileset I ' liad reached as far as tbo northern end 
of Lebanon nod Arodus, wlicrc his Annals Etato that he went on 
board a stiij) aud krlleil a fblpbm with his own hand I But it is 
not till now that we find conqiiesta elaimed in Pho^niein, 

The great -VimniiJ king, Aislmr nasir pal, records on hia obelisk : — 
" At' this time I took possession of all aroand Mount Lebanon. I 
proceeded towards the great sea of Phcenicia. On tho snmiuits of 
the ntountaiua I sang the praises of the great gods, and I offered 
aawifieea. I received tribute from the kings of tho countries 
around tho mountains from Tyrr bidan, Gebal (Bybbii) . . . from 
Phoinieia, and from Aradui m the sea these tributes consisted of 
silver, gold, tin, bronze lustrumentt of iron, stulfs dyed pnrple and 
saffron, sandal-wood, cbonv and seal skins. Tlicy humbled them- 
selves before mo." In our Museum no ttill behold the cedar-wood, 
■which this king himself tells us that he cut in Lebanon nndcariied 
to Nineveh, as well as the weights inscribed with their values in 
Fhceniciau terms (manali and lAeitel), both in Ph<eniclaii end ouuei- 
ftirm letters,* 




Thia kings son <?1 almancser IT the "Black Obelisk king," 
after his great campa gn aga nst Hazael, king of Syria (his 21st 
campaign) advanced nto Phcenicia and received the tribute of 
Tyre Siion and Bjblus and hia grandson, I vn-lnsh (or Honli- 
khos) IV enumerates, among the countries paying hiro laigi.'aa 
tributes, " the whole of Phoenicia, ths \8,\iia QlT^xfe wi&- "S.^'^issaT ■■ 
»fie«CJiop.XX. ^^KCra-^.T-""- 
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Even taking these claiina at their fullest meaning, the loose hold 
of AasyTUi on her tributary provinces, especially at so g^rcat a dis* 
tancc, would not interfere with their maritime power; and it is 
prcci^ly at this period that a Greek tradition ascribes to the 
Phoonicians a dominion of the sens, from B.C. 824 to 786. 

The founder of the New Assyrian Monarchy began, as we have 
seen, from his very accession, to reconquer the western provinces, 
which the fall of the Old Monarchy had restored to independence. 
Now also we find the relations of Phoenicia to Assyria continHally 
referred to in Scripture and in the fragments of the old historians. 
The prophet Amos denounces Tyre among the nations which were 
to feel the weight of Assyrian conquest (Amos i. 9, 10) ; and 
Tiglath-pileser II. mentions Hiram^ king of Tyre, and StbWxML^ 
king of Gebal, in the list of kings who submitted to him in 
the campaign of b.c. 742.* The destruction of the kingdom of 
Damascus, the captivity of northern Israel, and the conquest of 
Hamath and the Philistines, must have left Phoenicia completely 
exposed ; and Sibitbaal of Gebal again appears among the twenty- 
three vassal kings, who brought their tribute and homage to the 
conqueror at Damascus (b.c. 731). In the following year MwOum 
or MiVenna, king of Tyre, leagued with Pekah, king of Israel, 
in refusing to pay tribute. The approach of an army, sent by 
Tiglath-pileser, appears to have given the occasion for the murder 
of Pekah by Ho.>hea, who made his submission, and Muthon 
followed the example. 

About the same time, the Greek colonisation of SicUy displaced 
the Phoenicians from their settlements on the island, with three 
important exceptions. Their retention of Motyn, " the muddy," 
Kepher, "the town*' (Soluntum), and Machanath, "the camp" 
(Panormus), at the western end of the island, nearest to Carthage, 
secured them the powerful support of their great colony in main- 
taining their trade with the interior : and these same cities after- 
wards gave the Carthaginians a footing in Sicily, This loss in 
Sicily was partly compensated by the reduction of a rebellion of 
Citium, in Cyprus, by Elull (Elulajus), who became king of Tyre 
about B.C. 726, at the time of the final effort of Hoshea to throw (M 
the Assyrian yoke. We have seen the issue in the destruction of 
Samaria, and the decisive campaign of Sargon against the kings 
of Egypt and Ethiopia on the southern frontier of Palestine.' 

From the victory of Baphia, Sargon returned to exact the tribute 
of Phoenicia, and received the submission of Sidon, Acco, and the 
other cities, including Pal8&tyT\ia on. the mainland. The island 

Otop. yXlL » See CtMip.lOA\\. * ^«ft^:M8^.-i:53;!^ , 
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city of Tyre alone, confident in its strength, defied a power which 
had no navy, and stood the first of its three memorable sieges/ 
The Assyrian pressed into his service the fleets of his Phoenician 
vassals ; and the Tyrians were attacked by 60 ships, manned by 
800 rowers, of their late confederates, Sidon, Acco, and Old Tyre. 
Putting to sea with only 12 vessels, they gained a complete victory, 
sank many ships, and took 500 prisoners. Sargon left his generals 
to reduce Tyre by blockade. They cut the aqueduct built by 
Hiram to bring water from the mainland ; but the Tyrians sank 
wells in the rock till they reached springs. After five years the 
siege was abandoned (b.c. 715). 

Tyre emerged from this contest with safety and glory ; but that 
was all, for her supremacy was gone. The desertion of her con- 
federates—nay, their appearance in the field against her — are facts 
of terrible import. Sidon, in particular, had the memory of old 
supremacy to inflame her jealousy ; and we shall soon see her 
appearing as a separate centre of the resistance of Phoenicia to 
her foreign masters. While thus deprived of her sovereignty at 
home, Tyre was stripped of her last and most valuable possession 
in the -^gean — Thasos, with its gold mines,— which was seized by 
the people of Pares during the siege of Tyre. Some years later, 
Sargon used the Phoenician and Philistine fleets for an expedition 
against Cyprus, which was thus lost to Tyre (r.c. 708). The 
conquest was commemorated by a stela, which Sargon set up in 
Citium (now in the Berlin Museum), and it was probably with 
reference to this exploit that he boasts, ** Arbiter of. combats, I 
traversed the sea of Jamnia like a fish. I annexed Eoui and 
Tyre." 

The loose yoke of Assyria was again cast off during the troubles 
of Sargon*s later yeare, and Sennacherib had to reconquer Phoenicia 
with the other western provinces. The conquest this time included 
Tyre, whence Elulseus fled, and was replaced by Ethbaal, or Toubaalj 
as a vassal of the Assyrian. Sennacherib commemorated his con- 
quest of Phoenicia by the stela which he set up at the mouth of 
the Nahr-el'Kelbj beside those of Kameses II. So complete for the 
time was the subjection of Tyre, that it is Sidon, under the king, 
Abdi'MUkutj that heads the next revolt, on the opportunity of the 
murder of Sennacherib (ikC. 680). Esar-haddon, in his first cam- 
paign, quelled the revolt, sacked the city, and transported many of 
his Phoenician captives to Babylonia. He says, in an inscription, 
" I put all its grandees to death. I destroyed its walls and hoxisfts.*. 
I threw them into the sea. I destroyed \3ttB «v\ft ^i V\& Xfc-vss^^'aeJ? 

^ 'ilte other two were those by ItebudiaOaicufix asA k\aTR»sAfcx >ODfc^^s». 
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The next transfer of the Assyrian crown presented a special 
opportunity for revolt, in concert with Tirhakah's recovery of su- 
premacy in Egypt; and the Phoenician cities, always ready to 
return to tboir ancient alliance, rose in rebellion (b.c. 667). But 
Ajbuhur-bani-pal's complete victory in Egypt left him free to reduce 
Pha*nicia in the following year. Ue first took Acco : then Baal, 
king of Tyre, earned his pardon by submission : and this time 
it was the island city of Aradus that made a desperate resist- 
ance. When it could hold out no longer, the king, Yakindu, 
son of Kulubaal, put himself to death; and seven of bis sons 
were killed by Asshur-bani-pal, who set the eighth, Azbaal, npca 
the throne. 

Uis conquest of Phoenicia seems to have been as thorough as that 
of Egypt ; but the decline and fall of the Assyrian empire restored 
the country to a virtual independence, which was rather confirmed 
than annulled by Egypt's temporary recovery of her domini<m in 
Western Asia under Neco (b.c. 610). The Phoenician cities wel- 
comed this vigorous Pharaoh as a deliverer from the Assyrian 
yoke ; and their fleet, placed as of old at the service of Egypt, 
was employed in the maritime adventures which have been i^ted 
in the reign of Neco. 

But the decisive victory of Carchemish restored the lands west 
of the Euphrates to a harder yoke than that of Assyria; and "the 
king of Egj'pt came not any more out of his land " to help his 
allies. It was only, however, after some delay and a terrible 
struggle, that Nebuchadnezzar gained possession of Tyre. Mean- 
while the impending fate of the proud city gave occasion to those 
wonderful prophecies, which paint to the life that prosperity which 
forms the mystic type of some future state, that should attain to 
the like height only to have as terrible a fall,' 

In the historical picture of Tyre's resources (for such the passage 
really is), the prophet Ezekiel gives some most interesting detaUs 
of the trade of " Tyre, the crowning city, whose merchants were 
princes, whose traffickers were the honourable of the earth*' — "the 
isle whom the merchants of Zidon, that pass over the sea, had reple- 
nished " (Isaiah xxiii. 2, 8). Her gold came from Arabia by the 
Persian Gulf, just as in the time of Solomon it came from Arabia 
(Ophir) by the Red Sea. The silver, iron, lead, and tin of Tyre 
came from a very different quarter of the world, namely from the 
settlement of Tarshish, in the south of Spain. There seems reason 

* Ezck. xxvi., xxvii., xxvWV.*, comp. Rev. xvili. The older prophecy in Ifsaiah 
xxiii. Aimishes other touches to lYie ^viXXex -^KcXxMce^ ol Y.-u^skA, «sA ■wva.'y be used to 
illUbtr&te the state in which Tyre dowVAXess ftT^\«.\ft^ ^»\ tsvvk^ «in!waNfe%\ ^ftj^ ^^5,^^ 
^tlon would naturally be thealegcbs aA\%ou Va t4». l^Q. 
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to believe that this was the period when the diminishing produce 
of the Spanish tin-mines caused the Phoenicians to venture on the 
distant voyage to the Cassiterides (" tin-islands ") the Scilly Isles 
and the adjacent coasts of Cornwall. Her copper is mentioned, not 
as coming f I om Cyprus (the copper island), but in connection with 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, In the neighbourhood of Armenia and 
the southern line of the Caucasus ; and from this quarter slaves 
were procured as from Circassia and Georgia in later times. From 
Palestine Tyre obtained oil, honey, and balm, but apparently not 
wine, which was imported from Damascus, as was also white wool. 
This city was the emporium for " a multitude of wares of Tyre's 
making, and for the multitude of all riches." The Bedouin Arabs 
supplied Tyre with lambs and rams and goats. Egypt furnished 
linen for sails, and doubtless for other purposes ; and the dyes from 
shell-fish, which afterwards became such a source of profit to the 
Tyrians, were imported from the Peloponnesus. Lastly, from Dedan 
in the Persian Gulf, an island occupied possibly by a Phoenician 
colony, horns of ivory and ebony were imported, which must origi- 
nally have been obtained from India (Kzek. xxvii. 7, 10-13, 15, 17, 
18, 21, 22). Let the reader turn to the prophecy itself for the rest 
of the picture of " the renowned city, inhabited of seafaring men, 
that was stiong in the sea, she and her inhabitants, which caused 
their terror to be on all that haunted it ;*' that said, " I am of 
perfect beauty,** whose " borders were in the midst of the seas, her 
builders had perfected her beauty : whose prince said, in the pride 
of his uplifted heart, " Behold, I am God, I sit in the seat of God, 
in the midst of the seas ; ** who claimed to be " wiser than Daniel .*' 
and boasted as much of the " great wisdom and tmffick by which 
his riches were increased,'* as of that wealth itself: while the 
vices of a commercial people, and their unbounded indulgence in 
luxury and sensual pleasure, cried to heaven for the coming ven- 
geance which the prophet denounces in the most vivid poetic 
language (Ezek. xxvi. 17 ; xxvii. 3, 4 ; xxviii. 1-5 ; 16 18). 

The first of these three prophecies is dated on the first day of 
the month in the 11th year of the Great Captivity (b.c. 588); its 
occasion is specified, as arising out of the exultation of Tyre over 
the fall of Jerusalem, "I shall be replenished now she is laid 
waste :*' and Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, is named as about 
to besiege and destroy the city (Ezek. xxvi. 1-14). The exultation 
and malevolence of the Tyrians arc to be explained by Josiah's 
religious reformation, when he uprooted the Phooniciau woraKv^ \sv 
Judaea, slew its priests upon their altaTS (¥u7.^,t.t.n\.\-*C^\>^^«^s!^ 
the images of their gods, and dcstroyctJi ^\\Gvt \\v^v ^^^^^^^^^ 
excepting that near Jerusalem, w\iic\i^\omoxv.,>X\e^v:vcv\^'?»'^^^'^^ 
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had built to Ashtoreth, the Queen of Heaven (2 Kings xxiii. 20). 
We cun scaroely doubt that the death in battle of Josiah at 
Megiddo, and the subsequent destruction of the city and temple 
of Jerusalem^ were hailed by them with ttiuiuphant joy as 
instances of divine retribution in human aftairs. 

The prophet warned them that this catastrophe was the prelude 
to their own ; and it seems indeed to have been brought on by the 
same causes. Nothing is more likely than that T^-re, the ancient 
ally of Egypt, would join the league formed by Pharaoh-Hophra, 
which brought down this final ruin upon Judsea ; and the si^e of 
Tyre would probably be formed at the same time as that of Jem- 
salem (b.c. 588). And this ag^rees with the date of that remark* 
able prophecy of Ezekiel, which leaves it doubtful whether Tyre 
was actually taken by Nebuchadnezzar : • " Son of man, Nebu- 
chadrezzar, king of Babylon, caused his army to serve a great gerviee 
against Tyrus ; every head was made held, and every shoulder was 
peeled" (doubtless in ** casting the mount against the city"); 
" yet he had no wages, nor his army, for Tyrus, for the service that 
he served against it :"— and therefore the land and spoil of Egypt aid 
assigned as his reward. The natural inference— that Nebuchad- 
nezzar, like Sargon, failed to take the island city, though he iofk 
and destroyed Old Tyre on the mainland— is confirmed by the 
silence of Josephus, who relates the siege from the Tyrian annals, 
and of all other Greek and Roman writers, as to the capture of 
Tyre.** It seems most probable that the firm resistance of the city 
secured a capitulation on moderate terms. This view is not 
inconsistent with the account that a part of the population 
sailed away at the last moment to Carthage, and that the king, 
Ethbaal, was led captive to Babylon, with all the most noted 
families, and that Nebuchadnezzar inbtalled a new king, BaaL as 
his vassal. 

This king is presently found, with the King of Sidon, fighting for 
hs new sovereign against the attempts of Apries (Pharaoh-Hophra) 
to recover Phoenicia to ii'gypt. The power, which had once relied 
wholly on Phoenicia for its marine service, now gathered a great 
fleet by the aid of its Ionian and Carian mercenaries. They de- 
feated the united Phoenician ond Cyprian fleets, which perhaps 
fought with little zeal for Nebuchadnezzar, in a great battle off 

* Ezek. xix. 17-20.— I'he date is the first day of the first month of the 27th jest 
of the Great Captivity, b c. 571. Now b.c. 688—13 years = b.c. 676. 

10 The only exception is St. Jerome, who may have assumed the result fh>m the 
prophecy on which he was commenting (Hieron. • Com. in Ezech.' xxvi.). Ezekiel's 
pnpiucy looks forward to the fixw\ d%ifr\.T\]LC\.\Qv\ ot Uve city by Alexander, and its 
MOt difoUtion. (See ih« ^\m\« c^\x«f&<oiu ^V»?sisa»\ Vo. ^<b ^\2^s^ ^ ^<^ ^siit^ 
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Cyprus. The fleet of Pharaoh levied contributions along the 
Phoenician coast, and took Sidou by storm ; but retired with their 
plunder. Aradus alone was held for a time by an Egyptian gar- 
rison, as we learn from an inscription of Apries lately discovered 
there. 

After this war of Apries we may place the inscription of Esmt^ 
ntzar, king of Sidon, the longest yet discovered, on his sarcophagus 
in the Museum of the Louvre. It is as follows:— "I am Esmu- 
nazar, king of Sidon, son of Tabnith, king of Sidon, grandson of 
Esmunazar, king of Sidon; and my mother was Amashtoreth, 
priestess of our lady Ashtoreth, the queen, daughter of the king 
Esmunazar of Sidon. We have built the temple of the Ahmim 
(the great gods) at Sidon on the sea-shore, and all-powerful Heaven 
has made Ashtoreth favourable to us. We also have built on the 
mountain a temple to Esmun, whose hand rests on a serpent. 
Lastly, we also built the temples of the Alonim of Sidon at Sidon, 
of the Baal of Sidon, and of Ashtoreth, the glory of Baal. May 
the master of the hings always grant us possession of Dor, Japha, 
and the magnificent corn-lands in the valley of Sharon, as a recom- 
pense for the great things I have done.** The last sentence seems to 
imply that Sidon had been specially favoured by Nebuchadnezzar, 
" the master of kings," probably as the reward of her ready sub- 
mission; and that her territory was enlarged by the rich lands 
named in Palestine. From this time to her destruction by Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, it is Sidon, not Tyre, that is found at the head of 
Phoenicia : and this appears to have been the time of Sidon's 
greatest prosperity. 

Tyre, however, has still a separate history. In a fragment of 
her annals, she appears divided by factions, and restlessly snatch- 
ing at opportunities for change. Such an opportunity would be 
presented by the madness of Nebuchadnezzar ; and in b.c. 563 we 
find his vassal, Baal, deposed in a popular tumult, monarchy abo- 
lished, and the king replaced by a republican magistrate, afterwards 
increased to two, with the title of Suffetes {Shofetim, " Judges "), 
as at Carthage. After a period of anarchy, a king, Baalaton, was 
set up again, but dethroned in one year ; and Nabonadius, among 
his measures for reorganizing the empire, sent Meherbaal, a member 
of the old royal house, to Tyre as vassal king (b.c. 555). After four 
years, he was succeeded by his son Hiram (b.c. 551), whose reign 
extended into the period of the Persian Empire, and who died in 
P.O. 531, leaving the crown to his son Muthon, who was king of 
Tyre when Xerxes gathered his forces against Greece, 

We have had occasion already to notice t\ife -^^xfliVaa^ ^^s^-wcsasss.^ 
of the PboBDiciana to Persia, probably \mdet C«Ec^ii«»»-»«sv5s.'Qo». 

8M, ANO, HIST, 
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rutlii-r as ullu'sthuii MO»jtTts; auil wc have seen that thePhoenicu 
lit ft ninli-riJ iMJWfrful uitl in the coinjuctft of Egj'pt, but refuseil 
2ii'r\r u;ruili^t tlirir C'urthuginiuu kinsmen^ to whom it is stated tli 
tli»y wtTf In mini by oatha (chap, xxxvi.). Henceforth, Herodot 
trllrf us, tin* w*a MTvifo of Pfrsia maiuly depended on the Ph( 
ni«'ian> ; Imt a kIwi*^*' <'ver hin list of the navy of Xerxes will suflS 
to t'orrtt't tilt.' frror that they f(»nned the only fleet of Persia. 

The n-slnratitiii of frifmlly relations with the restorcii Jews 
indioati-d l»y the mTvice renderetl again by " them of Zidon ai 
Tyrt'," in brin^injjf ccilar-trfes fn)m Lebanon (and, it is iniph( 
lifwn Htnneri for tlie rebuilding of the temple. As in the time 
SJonion, the Jews paid the wages of the masons and carpento: 
and rtujjplietl provisions, " moat, drnik, and oil," and the materia 
Were brought round by sea to Joppa (Ezra iii. 7). 

The iHiliey of Persia towartls her provinces was eminently suit 
to foster the prosi)erity of Pluonicia, whose commerce still connect 
tile whole empire with the Mediterranean. Tyre had regained 
liigh state of i)f(>siH'rity when visited by Herodotus, who saw tl 
aneitiit teniph' of Ilerculcii {Mtlairth, the "king of the city ")»*^ 
its riih olVerings, among which were two pillars, one of gold and « 
of emerald, which Sir Gardner "NVilkinson conjectures to have ha 
of glass. liut it was Sidon that enjoyed the special favoiur of tl 
Persian kings as the chief seat of their naval power. This com 
out clearly in the cxiK'dition against Greece. When, from a k 
near Abydos, Xerxes witnessed a boat-race in his fleet, the pri 
was gained by the Sidonians. When ho reviewed his fleet, he s 
on the de<'k of a Sidoniau sliij), beneath a golden canopy. \\h. 
ho wished to examine the mouths of the river Peneus, he entrust 
himself to a Sidonian galley, as was his wont on similar occasion 
and the king of the JSidonians sat first among the vassal sovereigi 
tyrants, and oiliccrs. Herodotus states that the Phoenicians bv 
plicni the best vessfJs of the whole fleet ; and of the Phoenicia! 
the Sidonians ; and the highest commendation ho can give to t 
vessels of Artemisia is by saying that they were the most renown 
in the vvIkjIo fleet after the Sidonians. 

The breaking up of the Persian Empire was felt in Phonic 
all the more, as her cities were drawn into the revolts of Asia Mir 
and Syria, on the one side, and of Eg>'pt on the other. "We ha 
already noticed the capture of Tyre by Evagoras of Cyprus, t 
share of I*ha'nicia in the general revolt of the western satra 
against Artaxerxes Mnemon (chup. xxxviii.), and the great relxiUii 
of Cyprus and Phoenicia, in connection with Nectanebo, the la 
independent king o? Eg>jp\., ^^\\\c\v \vA \ft tVva utter destruction 
Sidon by Artaxerxes Oc\i\]ia (ia\ja\3A.Ti.c/ib^^, 
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The cruel revenge taken for this revolt had a disastrous effect 
i upon the Persian cause in the ensuing conflict with Alexander. 
I Sidon, recovering with that marvellous rapidity which we see in 
I these conunercial cities, opened her gates to the conqueror after the 
i battle of Issus, from the avowed motive of hatred to the Persians 
j (B.C. 333) ; and her fleet, thus placed at the disposal of Alexander, 
i was a main element of his success in the siege of Tyre. The pos- 
j session of Phoenicia was doubly essential to the invader's plans. 
\ The naval force, which it was most important for him to acquire 
I for his own use, might have been the means, in the hands of Persia, 
|. of cutting off his communications with Macedonia and Greece. 
After rejecting the overtures of Darius, which reached him at 
Marathus (opposite to Aradus), Alexander advanced southwards 
through Phoenicia, receiving the submission of Aradus, Byblus, and 
the other cities ; Sidon hailed him as a deliverer ; and the seamen 
of these cities, serving in the Persian fleet, obeyed the summons to 
bring away their ships to join him. But Tyre, which had now re- 
gained the supremacy since the fall of Sidon, seems to have hoped 
to rally those ships to her defence. While offering a nominal sub- 
mission, and sending the conqueror a crown of gold and provisions for 
his army, they resolved not to admit him into the island city. Alex- 
ander, on his part, accepted their surrender as unconditional, and 
informed them of his intention to sacrifice to Hercules (Melcarth) 
in his ancient temple. The Tyrians pleaded their law forbidding 
the admission of strangers within their walls, and invited him to 
sacrifice in a still more ancient shrine of the god upon the main- 
land. Upon this he dismissed their ambassadors and prepared for 
the siege, which is one of the most famous in history. 

By constructing a mole, which to this day forms an isthmus, he 
joined the island to the main ; and using the Cyprian navy on the 
north side, and the Sidonian on the south, to blockade the harbours 
and protect his works from the incessant attacks of the Tyrian 
fleet, he at length succeeded in bringing up his newly invented 
engines and effecting a breach. The city was taken in July, 
B.C. 332, after the siege had lasted seven months ; and the Mace- 
donians, exasperated by their long and immense labours, put 8000 
of the people to the sword. The remainder, with the exception of 
the king and some of the chief citizens, who had taken refuge 
in the temple of Melcarth, were sold into slavery, to the number 
of 30,000, including women, children, and slaves. 

It lies beyond our subject to trace the later history of the Phoe-. 
nician cities. It is enough to say that they fLo\Kv^\ifc^ ^'^jjcca.^^KiSi. 
enjoyed their municipal privileges, wiidet VXi<a ^^•cvissv.^^i', *^^ "^^~ 
mans, and the Mahometans; and bottiTNT© v^A ^Y^cso.^e^'^'^^* 
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K." r.. ti.A? t::..',- *:v-r7 t:^v-Iirr Li:;rhs well aek. - Is ihii tou 
//%',!- ';ty. wh'i-r: ariti'|iiitT U or aii-riTiiS 'laysr" ^Isai^ih xxii 7) 
f (• .■■ ;- '»ri': '.f ruariv art.-,wnrr! (in 1751k ~ y!"kn«* o( th»rse eiiits 
wM'-r. f'.rrrj'-rly w<-rT fa'i.oiL-. are a«'« totally niin»=<i as this, excepi 
1 t'.y. Zur uov .vaf^ly can U,- oall-.tl a niLserable v illi* jv ^ thond: 
it -AJi'. f'-rr/i' riy Tyrt-. ih^; 'jut^vn of ih^: sea. ^w*^ are a^<M<^ fcn in- 
htihifnntf. Tfirki nnfl Chn'ttianJ!, irho lire h'j n^hing." O^mpart thi 
with tK«- |>r'i|,li'r-y uttr-n.-'l juiit 2340 years before: — -I will mak« 
til" lik«: thf: top of a r^k" — a.^ >>are a;:* the aea-sirt ri:«ok ipyo 
wIii'Ij til': proml nauK: wa.^ first taken — " thou ihalt be « ji/-i« t 
n/ni-nd iiftn upon; tiioii (jjialt tje built no more" (Ezek. xxri. U] 
fii f]nti: of n/im«: rr-vival ninorr. the .site wears an aspect of deso 
Ifition, '■ On upiiroar'hin^ it we come first to a low sandv Uthmm 
lli<- niiifiiriH of Ah-xander'.i raiueway. which converts what wb 
oil'-'- fill irtldii'l inUi a jx-ninHula. The ruins of old walls and towen 
fori Ml ■< I of Htill t}\i\fr iMat4rria].M, are here seen. . . . The inland (tha 
wfi-j, oil wlijcli tli<; rity ht^Kxl, is a le<lge of rock pcuullel to th 
mIiom-, iUri'*:-t\ufiriirH of a mile long, half a mile broad, and abov 
liiiir fi mil'- distant frf>ni tho coast-line. It was low and flat, nc 
iiion' lliun from 10 if) 15 ft^.'t aUA'O the sea ; but the accumulatio: 
of riiMiiHli liiM rt'iuh'rt'A it uneven, and has given it in places 
f{iifil.<-r clrvaiioii. T\ui i.sthmuS) when first formed, was probabl 
tiariow ; Mir iiiiiicd action of the winds and waves, dashing up th 
lodHK KfiiiilH, liiiH /^riulually increased it to the breadth of nearl 
linlfa iiill«. . . . TUr. iiarlxMtr, now nearly filled up with sand ani 
iiililiiHli, JH fill tliM nf)rth side of the isthmus, where the ruins 
I lift iimli-H arc yi't vinilile. The present town is beside the harboui 
fwvMi/iylriK II HniiiU H«HrVu»\\v>li\vftTtf^tV\ir^«e\«nv^^TtQe the peninsula 
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gardens ; and the whole southern section of the peninsula is without 
a habitation. Here are modem burying-grounds, there patches of 
gardens ; but the greater part is covered with rubbish-heaps, inter- 
sected by deep- pits and gullies, from which building-stones have 
been carried off to Beyrut and 'Akka. The modem town, or rather 
village, contains from 3000 to 4000 inhabitants, about one-half 
being Met&wileh, and the other Christians. Most of the houses are 
mere hovels ; the streets are unusually narrow, crooked, and filthy ; 
and the walls, and a few houses of a superior class, are so shattered 
by repeated shocks of earthquakes, that they look as if about to fall 
to pieces. The palm and Pride of India trees, scattered among the 
houses and gardens, relieve in some degree the aspect of desolation, 
and contribute to hide Tyre's fallen glory. The ancient Mistress 
of the Seas can at the present day only boast the possession of a 
few crazy fishing-boats ; and her whole trade consists in the yearly 
export of a few bales of cotton and tobacco, and a few boat-loads of 
mill-stones and charcoal. There is but one gate, and the numerous 
breaches in the old wall render others unnecessary. One is reminded 
at every footstep, and by every glance, of the prophecies uttered 
against this city : ^ And they shall make a spoil of thy riches, and 
make a prey of thy merchandise ; and they shall break down thy 
walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses. . . . They shall lament 
over thee, sajring, What city is like Tyrus, like the destroyed in the 
midst of the sea f * (Ezek. xxvi. 12, xxvii. 32)." " 

Sidon (Sayda) never sank so low. It is still a place of consider- 
able traffic, and important enough to have been bombarded in the 
Syrian war of 1840. Its architectural remains are few and insig- 
nificant — some marble and granite columns, with here and there 
a sculptured frieze, and some fragments of mosaic pavement — ^but 
even these are more than exist at Tyre. In the neighbouring hill- 
side, however, and scattered over the plain, are tombs, with many 
sarcophagi, which are among the most interesting monuments of 
old Phcenicia. Among these the sarcophagus of King Esmunazar 
(already mentioned) was discovered in January, 1855, by the acci- 
dental opening of one of the sepulchral caves, and is now in the 
Louvre at Paris. The sarcophagus is of black syenite, and the lid 
is hewn in the form of a mummy with the face bare. The material, 
the form, and the decidedly Egyptian cast of the features, make 
it probable that it was executed in Egypt for the Sidonian king. 
The inscription of 22 lines is on the upper part of the lid. 

Of the present state of the other Phoenician cities, a bare reference 
must suffice to the commercial importance still ei\.Y>>^^V^ ^rso^s^ 

" Porter, • Handbook of 8yT\a; ^p. ^^V ^^*^- 
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ka Tripiii, and rapwiallr Btt/ml, va& the historic fome which hu 
riling to AfTO (now 'XiJt-n, or in the Frank lougne, St. Jran dAtrt) 
fnitii tliG ilayi of Rii;hanl Ctenr de Lion to thoae of Kapolerai ftud 
Kir Sidney Sniilli. 

Kiglity years after the Biege of Tvre b; Nebocluidaezziu', ii 
ehi(-r ilaut^liter, Cabthaqe, appma in history as a great maritii 
powpr, making a treaty of oonuneree with the infant republic 
Bonie (B.C. 501'). Her dG»tiny, aa the rival of her old hIIj, attracts 
her hixtnry tn that of Home, tather than of the East. That rivalry 
tnadc the Weat the new scene of the great Btmggte between the 
Pc-mitic iinil Arjao races, in which the interest (^ (siental histwj 
culminatos. The contest was finally decided by the fall of Carthage 
in B.C, Hd: when the saddened victor repeated over the burning 
city Hie prophecy, which had foretold the issue of the first act in 
the name long drama, and which may still be applied to every woifc 
of human policy and human power : — - 
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Ashdod. .Sire Az()tiw. 

Aalitureth, temple of, 265. 

Asta, conquests in, by 
Theban king^. 50. 

AflU Minor, ita geogra- 
phical structure, 207. 
Uemarlcable niixtnre of 
populations, 208. 

Awhur, capital uf Anyria, 
128. 

Aaahur-bani-pal, his name 
soggebilve of Sardana- 
paluii, 166. A great 
conqueror and magni- 
ficent monarch, 166. 
His systematic care for 
literature, 166, 167. His 
annals, 167, 168. Ho- 
mage to him by Oyges 
King of Lydia, 170, 171. 
Wars in Susiana and i 
Babylon, 171. Horrible 
cruelty, 171. Domestic 
scene in his bas-reliefs, 
1 72. His library, 167. 

Asshur-nasir-pal, King of 
Assyria, i}5. Plan of 
his palace, ii{, ij$. 
Conquests of. 136. His 
great inscription, 135. 

Assyria, conquered by 
Theban kings, 51. Its 
geographical position, 
107. Like Egypt, yield- 
ing up long-hidden his- 
tory, 1 16. The Assyria 
of the Greek historians, 
116. The Semitic Asshur, 
122. Its oldest contem- 
porary records, 127. Full 
establishment of old em- 
pire, I i8. Extent of the 
empire, 119. Founda- 
tion of the new em- 
pire, 144, 145. Upper 
and Lower dynasties of, 
126. Elements of royal 
names, 127. Their Se- 
mitic character, 127. n. 
System of chronology, 
132. Cruelties of the 
Idngs, 136, 137. Light 
thrown on dlflBculty in 
connecting Assyrian re- 
c«>rds with Scripture his- 
tory, 141, 142. Seven 
kings of the New or 
Ijower Empire, 144, 145. 
Canon lately discovered, 
142. Fall of, 175. 
ABtronomy, Egyptian 

knowledge of, X02. 
Aatjrages, bis reign, i^h 



Description of his court, 
213. 214. Dethroned by 
Cyrus, 216. 

Athothis, 19. 

Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, 
224. Urges Darius to 
undertake the conquest 
of Greece, 236. 

Avaris of the Shepherd 
kings, the Zoan of Scrip- 
ture, 41. Proved to be 
Tanis, 42. 

Azotus ( Ashod) taken after 
a siege of 2^ years, the 
longest on record, 78. 
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Baal. King of Tyre, 272, 
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Baaluton, 273. 

Babel, city and tower of, 
III, 112. Tower of 
Babel at Borsippa, and 
the ruins of Blrs-Nimrud 
on its original found- 
dation, 112. 

Bab-il, mound of, 191. 

Babylon, its rivalry to the 
empire of Assyria, 129. 
Fall of, 190, 191. Great 
works of Nebuchad- 
nezzar at, 185, 186. Da- 
rius's first tdege of, 234* 

Babylonia, contrast be- 
tween its ancient and 
present state, 106. Its 
temple towers, 113. Se- 
mitic dynasty in, 1 15. 

Babylonian empire, its 
history begins, 178. 
Ruins, objects found in, 
192, The early chrono- 
logy of the Babylonians, 

i3». 

Bactria, 196. 

Bagoas, the eunuch, mi- 
nister of Ochus, 242. 
Poisons Ochus, 243- 
Murders Arses, lij. 
Compelled to drink tne 
poison he had mixed for 
Codomannus, 244. 

Bardes. See Smerdis. 

Bchistun, inscription re- 
lating to Magism, 225. 
Transcription of the tri- 
lingual rock-inscriptiun 

cord ol \)a.TVv», a\S. Vv% 
account ot tS^'6 tesoVo- 



Fmerdls, 226. Its cod- 
tents relating to Dsiios 
228, 229. A greomeat 01 
Herodotus witli. 229. 

Belshaxur, 189. His de 
fence of Babylon, 190. 

Belus, temple of, 186. 

Beni-hassan, tombs at, 37 

BerosoB. bis history 
Babylon or Chaldiea, 115 

Berytus, city of, 255. 

Birs-Nhmrfld, monnd of 
112. Identified witl 
the temple at Borsippa 
1x2. Inscription finiuJ 
among its rains, 112 

Bocchoris burnt alive )q 
Sabaoo, 7;. 



Borsippa, great temple ol 
Nebo at, 186. 

Bubastis. capital of Egypt, 
70* The sacred dty of 
the guddess Fasht, 7a 
Described by Herodotiu^ 
70. Temple of the god- 
dess Bubastis, 7a Her 
festival, 70. 

Ityblus or Gebal, an m- 
cient religious dty of 
Phoenicia, 254. 255. 



Calah (Nimrud), ruins ol 
122. At the height d 
its ^lendonr, 1 34, 13J. 

Cambe, the site afterward! 
occupied by Carthage 
259- 

Cambyses, father of Qynu 
an*i king of the Persians 
215. 2)6. 

Cambyses, sou of Qyms 
223. Puts to death hii 
sister-wife, 224. Fot- 
mation of his name troa 
the Persian original, 224 
His attack on F^gsrpt, 89 
Takes Memphis, 9a De 
feats Psammenitus, 89 

Su His sacrilege u 
lling the Apis. 92. H( 
marches into Ethiopia 
91. Destruction in thf 
desert of a detachmeni 
of his army sent against 
the Ammonian8,92. Hi< 
madness ascribed to hii 
%Mx\\«^ ^^. Secnrei 
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Canaanites, immiirrants 
from the East, 252. 

Gappadocians, 208. 

Carchemiah. city of, 70. 
Victory of Nebachad- 
nezzar 07er Neco at, 79. 

Carians, the, 208. 

Carthage, fuundalion of, 
266. Its treaty of com- 
merce with the infant 
republic of Rome, 278. 
ltd fall decides the con- 
flict between Eastern and 
Wifstem civilisation, 
278. 

Oassandane, wife of Qyrus, 

22}. 

Cassiterides (the Scilly 
Islands), Phcenician voy- 
ages to the, 271. 

Gatmians, their loyalty to 
Artaxer^es, 240. 

Ophren, 25. 

Chasronea, l>attle of, 241. 

Chaldiean monarchy, 115. 
The kings of Babylon 
Cbaldseans, 178, 179. 
Priests, 179, 180. 

Chedorlaomer, 115. 

Cheops, builder of the 
Great Pyramid, 24. 

Chev, branch of Royal 
family at, 65. 

Cimmerian invasion of 
Asia, 209, 2 10. Conquest 
of the country by the 
Scythians, 210. The Cim- 
merians probably pro- 
genitors of ttie Cymry 
of Wales and even of 
all the Celtic races, 
210. 

Croesus succeeds Alyattes, 
218. Ambiguous reply 
of the Delphic Oracle to 
him, 220. A curious 
chapter in the history of 
superstition, 220. His 
retreat to Sardis after 
defeat, 421. Cyrus's 
treatment of the con- 
quered king, 422. 

Ctesias's history of Persia, 
20;. 

Cush, 99. 

Cyaxares takes Nineveh, 
I75. Overthrows the 
Assjnlan empire, 175. 
The first who gave or- 
ganization to an Asiatic 
army, 204. The true 
founder of the Medo> 
Persim kingdom, 204. 



Cyprus, 225. Taken by 
Sargon, 269. 

Cyrene, 8?. 

Cyrus the Great, legend of 
his birth and early life, 
216. His rebellion, 216. 
His ' generoHity to the 
conquered Astyages, 216. 
Accession, 218. Of 
mixed Persian and Me- 
dian birth, 216. invites 
the lonians to revolt 
from Croesus, 221. 
Conquers Lydia, 221, 
222. Upper Asia, 222. 
Besi^^s Babylon, 190. 
Diverts the course oi 
the Kuphrates, 19a 
Cuuquerb Babylon, 190, 
191. Falls in battle 
with the Massagetse, 222. 
His tomb at Pasargadae 
identified. 222. His two 
sons and three daughters, 

224. 

Cyrus the younger, rebel- 
lion of, 241. 



Damascus, foundation of 
the kingdom of, ij2. 
Taken and destroyed, 
146, 147. 

Daniel, 181, 182. 

Darius, the head of seven 
conspirators, slays the 
pseudo - Smerdis, 228. 
Names of his associates 
in the enterprise, 229. 
Behisiun insmplion te- 
lating to, 228, 229. His 
right to the crown by 
descent, 228. Privileges 
granted to his confede- 
rates, 229. Massacre of 
the Maglans, 229. The 
second founder of the 
Persian empire, 2jf. His 
marriages, 2^2. In the 
Behistun Inscription re- 
presents himself as the 
hereditary champion of 
the Achasmenids, 2ji. 
The revolts against him 
while he was at Babylon, 
2J4. Takes Babylon 
after a si*'ge of twenty 
months, i]\. lM««>k, 
mutUatea, and cxwc\^c& 
PhTaoTtea,iJv'^%S' ^^"* 



234. Conquest of the 
Indians. 2j6. His Scy- 
thian expedition, 2)7 
2?8. Death of Darius, 
2)8. His tomb, 2j8. 

Darius II., Nothos, 241. 

III., Codomannus, the 

last king of Persin, 24;. 
His flight from Issus and 
Arbela^ 244. Alexander 
throws his cloak over 
the corpse of, 244. 

Deioces, kmg of Media, 

20}. 

Delta of the Nile, 2. Its 

dimensions, 2. 
Derceto, the great god4e£S 

uf Ascalon, 117. 
Dido = the fugitive, 266. 
Diodurus on Egyptian his- 

tory, 14. 
Dot a, colony of, 254. 
Dynasties of Manetbo. 

See Manetho. 
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Ecbatana, the capital city 
of Media, 204. . 

Egypt, upper and lower, j. 
The granary of the an- 
cient world, 4. Causes 
of its early prosperity, 
5. Abtmdont supply of 
food. 5. Facility of 
oommmiication, 5. Me- 
tals of, 8. Monuments 
of, 7-12. History begins 
with Kgypt, 12. Tradi- 
tional history of, i;, 14. 
19. Two classes of re- 
cords of especiiil his- 
torical value, 1 2. Succes- 
sion of kings according 
to Herodotus, 16. Lists 
of Manetho, 17. Eight 
broad divisions of the 
whole history of Egypt, 
17. First three dynasties, 
18, 19. Antagoniftm be- 
tween Upper and Lower, 
J2. Conquered by the 
Hyksos, 4). Its con- 
flict with western Asia, 
50. Misb-essof the Me- 
diterranean, 52. Decline 
of power, 55, Falls 
under <bft <iKs^s^is^ss«^. v^. 
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259. Relations to As- 
syria, 262. Conquered 
by Asshur-bani-pal, 267. 
Colonies in Africa and 
Greece, 260. 
I'hraortes attacks Assyria, 
175. Succeeds Deioces, 
204. A Mede of the 
same name heads a re- 
bellion against Darius, 
2)4. A pretender to the 
crown of Darius, 2j^. 
His punishment, 2^4, 

Phrygians of Aryan origin, 
208. 

JPhtha, the Egyptian deity, 
the worker by the energy 
of fire, 100. His temple, 
18. The patron deity of 
Memphis, 20. 

Pi thorn, built by the 
Israelites, 8, 59. 

Polycrates of Samos, 2}f. 

Priests, Egyptian, ij, 14. 

Psamatik 11., 81. 

Psammenitus defeated and 

gut to death by Cam- 
yses, 90. 

Psammetcihus, his ftilfll- 
ment of an oracle, 76. 
Makes himself king of 
Egypt, 76. His Helle- 
nizing policy, 77. Fa- 
vours heaped on his 
mercenaries, - 78. De- 
serted, by the Egyptian 
class of warriors, in 
number 200,000, 78. 

Pteria, battle of. 221. 

Ptolemais. See Acoo. 

Ptolemies, li^pt under 
the, 94. 

Pul of Scripture (the;, 
question concerning, 141, 
142. 

Pygmalion and Elisa 
(Dido\ 266. 

Pyramid of Cheops, ihe first 
monumental link in not 
only Egyptian bui uni- 
versal history, i;. 

Pyramid, the Great, re- 
cords on, 9. 

Pyramids, description of 
the, 21 25. Plan of the 
pyramids, 22. 2;. Ar- 
tistic motives for their 
size and form, 21 Di- 
mensions of; 24. Skill 
and art in building the 

eyramids, evidence ot 
igh civilisation, 27. The 



Pyramid of Degrees at 
Sakkara, 11 ^ 
Pyramids of Jizeh, 21. 



Ra, the Sun god, 98. 
Raamses, built by the 

Israelites, 8. 
Rab-Mag, the, 188. 
Kamesett, the city of. pa- 

Eyri recording the He- 
rews by name as its 
builders, 59. 

I., or Rhamses, 54. 

II., son of Set! J., 54. 

His exploits recorded in 
the Greek legend of 
Sesostris, 55. The Ra- 
meseld, an epic by Pen- 
taour, 56. Personal ex- 
ploit of Rameses told in 
a true Homeric spirit, 56. 
His enormous harem, 60. 
The great oppressor, of 
(he JsraeiiU-s, 58, 59. 
His great buildings, 56- 
58. His colo8>al statues, 
58 . Bust of one of them 
in the British Museum, 
58. 

III., restores the 

£^ptian empire, 65. 
His campaigns, 65. Vic- 
tory of his fleet, 65, 66. 

X 11., collecting tribute 

in Mesopotamia, mar- 
ries a chiefs daughter, 
66. 

Raphia, battle of, 151. 

Rosetta stone, the, 94, icj. 

Kolno, the, 51. 
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Sabaoo 1., 71. 

II., identified with 

the priestrking SethoB of 
Herodotus, 71 

Sabaeism, 204. 

Sacians, the Persian name 
for Scythians, 2j6. 

Sadyattes. reign of, 310. 

Sals, capital of Egypt, 77. 
Its remains, 77. Con- 
nection with AUiens, 77. 

Salte kings of Eg« pt, 75. 

Samaria, the kingdom of, 
destroyed, 147, I48. 

Sanchoniathon's Phoenicia u 
history, 25J. 



Sandanis's expostulation to 
Croesus, 220, 221. 

Siiracus bums himself with 
his palace, 175. 

Sardanapalus collects his 
treasures, constructs a 
funeral pile, and perishes 
with his wives and con- 
cubines, 119. 

Sardls, 208. Captured by 
Cyrus, 222. 

Surepta, 257. 

Sargon, founder of the dy- 
nasty of Bubastis, 70. 

Sargon, or Sarkin, a mili- 
tary adventurer, 149. 
His campaigns, 150. His 
annals on the walls at 
Khorsabad, etc, 154. 
Victory over the Egyp- 
tians at Raphia, 151. 
Expeditions against the 
Medes, I'arthians, and 
other nations, i^?, 154. 
Capture of Ashdod, 152. 
Embassy to bim from 
Cyprus, 151. Assassi- 
nated. 15?. His de- 
scription of his palace at 
Khorsabad, K4. Fruit- 
less siege of Tyre, 269. 
Expedition against Cy- 
prus, 269. 

Satrapies, Persian, 245, 
246. Explanation of the 
word satrap. 245. n. 

Sculpture, E^ptian style 
of, 104. Its spirit sym- 
boli'>m and repose. 104. 

Scylax's voyage down the 
Indus, 2^6. 

Scythian domination over 
Asia, 175. Their domi- 
nion lasted for twenty- 
eight year^, 175. 

Semiramis, legend of, 117. 
Her divine birth, 117. 
Exploit for which Ninus 
married her, 117. Be- 
comes sole queen, 117. 
Her prodigious edifices, 
118. Reproached for her 
debauclieries and threa- 
tened with crucifixion 
by the Indian king, 118. 
Her own record of her 
deeds, 118. Apotheosis 
of, 118. An historical 
Semiramis, 141. 

Semitic race, 177, 195. 

Semneb, fortress of, ^4. 

Sennacherib, reign of, 155. 
His Tecas«rs vjl^^^c^i^ 
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ring of an ancient prede- 
oeraor, 128. Reconquers 
Babylon, i<6. And 
Phoenicia, 156. Victory 
at Altaku over Egypt 
and Ethiopia. 157. Be- 
sieges Jerusalem, 158. 
And Lachish. 158. His 
army destroyed by a 
miracle. 159. His fleet 
built on Phoenician mo- 
dels, 1 6a Murdered by 
his two sons, 161. The 
worst type of an oriental 
despot, 161. His inscrip- 
tions at Nineveh, 161. 

Serapis, worship of, loi. 

Sesurtasen I., 33. 

II., his deification, 

IIU 34- 

Sesostris of the Greeks 
traced In Sesortasen and 
in Rameses 11^ }4. 

Set or Soutekh, the god. 4}. 

Seti I., king of Egypt, 54. 
His magnificent build- 
ings. 54, 55. Reliefis and 
inscriptions in the Hall 
of Columns, in the palace 
of Kamak, a Setheld of 
his exploitii, 55. Began 
the canal uniting the 
Nile to the Red Sea, 5$. 

— - II. (son of Meneph- 
tha), regains the throne 
from the kings of Chev, 

65. 

Shafre, 25. 

Shalmaneser I., founder of 
Calah, 128. 

— - II., statue of, 129. 
The Black Obelisk king, 
138. His campaigns, 
140. Rel)ellion of his 
eldest son tiubdued by a 
younger, 141. 

Shalmanezer III., expedi- 
tions of, 142, i4j. 

IV. destroys tlie king- 
dom of Samaria, 1^7, 148. 

•• Shepherd kings.'* Hee 
Hyksos. 

Sbeshonk I. the first Pha- 
raoh mentioned in Scrip- 
ture by his personal 
name (Shishak), 69, 71. 

Shinar, land of, 107. 

Shisbak. See Sbeshonk. 

Sicily f Greek coloniBaUon 

oi, 268. 
8khn, the most andent 

cO/ of Pboenicia, ^%^ 



25). lis colonies and 
commerce, 254, 255, 257. 
Destroyed by Esar- 
haddon, 269. By Arta* 
xerxes Ochus, 24 ?. Still 
a place of considerable 
traffic. 277 . A t the head 
of Phoenicia, 27 j. 

Sidonian, generic use of 
the name for Phoenician, 
2S3- Colonies, 299. Su- 
periority of the fleet, 274. 
The Sidonians bum their 
own city, 241. 

Silsilis, brealdng of the 
rocky bar of the I^ile at, 

Simron, 254. 

Simyra (Shiunra), 255. 

Slnid, mines of, 8. 

Sippara, huge reservoir 
near, 186. 

Smerdis, formation of his 
name firum the Persian 
original, 224. Murdered 
by Gambyses, 224. Per- 
sonated by Gomates, 226. 

Sogdianus, reign of, 241. 

Solomon's great commer- 
cial empire, 69. His re- 
lations with Hiram, 264, 
255. 

Solon's preaching to Croesus 
an anachronism, 219. 

Stibium. }8. 

Stranger kings of Egypt, 

Sufifetes at Carthage and 

Tyre, 27^. 
Susa, chief capital of the 

Persian empire. 109. 
Syene, granite found near, 

Syria, a tributary of As- 

syiia. 145, 146. 
, Cale, 5a 



Tanis, the Greek form of 
Zoan, the Avaris of the 
Shepherd kings, 42. Its 
ruins, 42. Description of 
its site, 42. Becomes the 
capital of Lower Egypt, 
68. 

Taylor cylinder in the 
British Museum, 1 56. 
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of, 19. 

Thirty, Egjrptfa 
court of; 99. 
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Thothmeslll.,1 
climax of th 
Egypt, 51. 
her empire * 
51, 52. The 
wall of Kan 
cord of his < 
His victory o 
Syrians at ]M 
Conquest of 
in his sixth 
51. Conquest 
and Babylon, 
time power, 5 

Thracians, con 
Darius, 237. 

Tiaaken, king, ^ 

rtglath-pileser, 
the name, i z 

1., annals < 

Campaigns, 
First organis 
as an empire, 

II., an obsc 

turer, 145. 
his wars, 145 
tiou of Syria 
tine, 145-147. 

Tighithi-Nin, 12 

Tigranes of An 
Story of his c 
Afttyages, 214 

Tigris, 106. 
with the Hi 
Eden, 106. J 
with the Eupl 
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among the Greek States, 
241. 

Tnephachthus, curse on 
Manes pronounced by, 
18, 72, 

Tripolis. the threefold 
rhcenician colony of, 
256, .57. 

Turanian race, 10$, 202. 

Tyre, Nebuchadnezzar 
marches against, 181. 
&i<>ge of. iBj. lU anti- 
quity inferior to that of 
Sidon, 2 5 J. Old I'yre, 
254. Distant voyages to 
the West, 261. Succes- 
sion of Icings, 26j, 264. 
Climax of her power, 
265. Three sieges by 
Sargon, Nebuchadnezzar, 
and Alexander, 269, 272, 
275. Ezekiel's historical 
picture of its resources, 

270. Its exultation over 
tlie fall of Jerusalem, 

271. Wealth and power 



before its fall, 270, 271. 
Captured by the Sara- 
cens, 276. Its present 
state, 276, 277. 

Tyrian purple, 252. 

Tyrrheniaiis. 261, 26J. 

Tyrrheno-Pelasgians, 62. 



Urumiyeh, lake, 202. 
Utica, 261. 



Xerxes, preferred to bis 
elder half-brother by the 
influence of his mother 
Atossa, 2)9. His at- 
tempt against Greece, 
2J9. Murdered by Ar- 
talmnus. 240. 

II. murdered, 241. 



Yakindn, king, 270. 

Yavanas, the branch of the 
Aryan family which 
spread over Europe, 197. 



Zab, the Great and Lesser, 

107. 
Zedekiah, rebellion of, 

against Nebuchadnezzar, 

182. 
Zend-avesta, the, 196, 197. 
Zei-ah the Cushite, 15, 72. 
Zicharbaat, the Sichseus of 

Virgil. 266. 
Ziggurat at Calah, i J4. 
Zuun, field of, 6). 
Zopyrus, rebellion of, 

against Artaxerxes, 240. 
Zoroaster, great religious 

reform of, 198. 



THE END. 
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THE STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR. By 
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THE STUDENT'S GREEK GRAMMAR. By 

PROFESSOR CURTIUS and WM. SMITH, LL.r>. Post 
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A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR. Abridged 
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MUTTON'S PRINCIPIA GR^CA. A First 

Greek Course. A Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise Book, 
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